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I    3    ] 

H     U     D     I     B     R    A    S, 

IN    THREE    PARTS. 
PART    III.      CANTO    II. 

THE     ARGUMENT. 

The  Saints  engage  in  fierce  contells 
About  their  carnal  interefts. 
To  ihare  their  facrilegious  preys 
According  to  their  rates  of  Grace  : 
Their  various  frenzies  to  reform. 
When  Cromwell  left  them  in  a  dorm ; 
Till,  in  ih'  effige  of  Rumps,  the  rabble 
Burn  all  their  Grandees  of  the  CabaL 

TH  E  learned  write,  an  infeft  breeze 
Is  but  a  mongrel  prince  of  bees. 
That  falls  before  a  ftorm  on  cows. 
And  flings  the  founders  of  his  houfe. 

From 

This  Canto  is  entirely  Independent  of  the  adventures  of  Ku- 
dibras  and  Ralpho  :  neither  of  our  heroes  make  their  appearance  : 
other  characters  are  introduced,  and  a  nev/  vein  of  fatire  is  ex- 
hibited. The  Poet  fieps  out  of  his  road,  and  /kips  from  the 
K'iini  wherein  thefe  adventures  happened  to  Cromweirsdeavh,  and 
B  z  from 
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From  whofe  corrupted  fiefh  that  breed  e 

Of  vermin  did  at  firil  proceed. 

So,  ere  the  ftorm  of  war  broke  out. 

Religion  fpawn'd  a  various  rout 

Of  petulant  capricious  feels. 

The  maggots  of  corrupted  texts,  10 

That  iiril  run  all  religion  down. 

And  after  every  fwarm  its  own  : 

For  as  the  Perfian  Magi  once 

Upon  their  mothers  got  their  fons. 

That  were  incapable  t*  enjoy  ir 

That  empire  any  other  way ; 

So  Prefbyter  begot  the  other 

Upon  the  .Good  Old  Caufe,  his  motlier^ 

from  thence  to  fLe  difTolution  of  the  Rump  Parliament.  This 
condu6t  is  allowable  in  a  fatirlft,  v.hofe  privilege  it  is  to  ramble 
whereyer  he  pleafes,  and  to  ftigmatize  vice,  faftion,  and  rebellion, 
where  and  whenever  he  meets  with  them.  He  is  not  tied  down 
to  the  obfervance  of  unity  of  adlion,  time,  or  place,  though  he 
has  hitherto  had  a  regard  to  fuch  decorums  :  but  now,  and  here 
only,  he  claims  the  privilege  of  a  fatirift,  and  deviates  from 
^rder,  time,  and  uniformity,  and  deferts  his  principal  a^Vors  :  he 
purpofely  fends  them  out  of  the  way,  that  we  may  attend  to  a 
lively  reprefentation  of  the  principles  and  pofitics  of  Prefbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Republicans,  upon  the  dawning  of  the  Refto- 
ration.  He  fets  before  us  a  full  view  of  the  treachery  and  under- 
minings of  each  fadiai  5  and  fure  it  is  with  pleal'urewe  fee  the 
fears  and  commotions  they  were  in  upon  the  happy  declenfion  of 
their  tyrannical  power  and  government.  All  thcfe  occurrences 
are  fully  and  faithfully  related  in  this  Canto,  and  the  ieveral  fadts 
are  warranted  by  hiitory. 

Thea 
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Then  bore  them,  like  the  dev^il's  dam, 

Whofe  fon  and  hufband  are  the  fame;,  20- 

And  yet  no  natural  tie  of  blood,. 

Nor  intereft  for  the  common  good,- 

Could,  when  their  profits  interfered. 

Get  quarter  for  each  other's  beard  : 

Foj:  when  they  thriv'd  they  never  fadg'd,.  z^ 

But  only  by  the  earsengag'd  ; 

Like  dogs  that.fnarl  about  a  bone. 

And  play  together  when  they  've  nonev 

As  by  their  trueft  charaders. 

Their  conftant  aftions,  plainly'  appears,  30 

Rebellion  now  began,  for  lack 

Of  zeal  and  plunder,  to  grow  flack  ; 

The  Caufe  and  Covenant  to  leffen. 

And  Providence  to  be  out  of  feafon  :. 

For  now  there  was  no  more  to  purchafe  35, 

O'  th'  King's  revenue,  and  the  Church's^ 

But  all  divided,  fhar'd,  and  gone. 

That  us'd  to  urge  the  Brethr£n  on  ; 

Which  forc'd  the  ftubb'>rn'll  for  the  Caufe,. 

To  crofs  the  cudgels  to  the  laws,  40 

That  what  by  breaking  them  they  'ad  gain'd^ 

By  their  fupport  might  be  maintain'd  ; 

Like  thieves,  that  in  a  hemp-plot  lie,. 

Secur'd  againll  the  Hue-and-cry  ; 

For  Prelbyter  and  Independent  45 

Were  now  turn'd  Plaintiff  and  Defendant ; 

Laid  out  their  apoftolic  f'un<ft'.on& 

On  carnal  Orders  and  Injundionsi 

B  3,  .      And. 
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And  all  their  precious  Gifts  and  Graces 

On  Outlawries  and  Scire  facias  ;  jO 

At  Michael's  term  had  many  trials 

Worfe  than  the  Dragon  and  St*  Michael j. 

Where  thoufands  fell,  in  Ihape  of  fees. 

Into  the  bottomlefs  abyfs. 

For  when,  like  brethren,  and  like  friends,  55 

They  came  to  ihare  their  dividends. 

And  every  partner  to  pofTefs 

His  church  and  ftate  joint-purchafes. 

In  which  the  ableft  Saint,  and  beft. 

Was  nam'd  in  truft  by  all  the  reft  60 

To  pay  their  money,  and,  inftead 

Of  ei'ery  Brother,  pafs  the  deed. 

He  ftraight  converted  all  his  gifts 

To  pious  frauds  and  holy  Ihifts^ 

And  fettled  all  the  other  fhares  65 

Upon  his  outward  man  and  's  heirs ; 

Held  all  they  claimed  as  forfeit  lands 

Deliver'd  up  into  his  hands. 

And  pafs'd  upon  his  confcience 

By  pre-entail  of  Providence';  7» 

Impeach'd  the  reft  for  Reprobates, 

That  had  no  titles  to  eftates. 

But  by  their  fpiritual  attaints 

Degraded  from  the  right  of  Saints, 

This  being  reveal'd,  they  now  begun  7j 

With  law  and  confcience  to  fall  on. 
And  laid  about  as  hot  and  brain-fick 
As  th'  Utter  barriller  of  Swanfwick  ; 

Ver.  78.]  W.  Prynnc,  a  voluminous  writer. 
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Engag'd  with  money-bags,  as  bold 

As  men  with  fand-bags  did  of  old,  80 

That  brought  the  lav/yers  in  more  fees 

Than  all  unfanftify'd  Truftees ; 

Till  he  who  had  no  more  to  Ihow 

r  th'  cafe,  received  the  overthrow  ; 

Or,  both  fides  having  had  the  worfl:,  S5-, 

They  parted  as  they  met  at  firft. 

Poor  Prelbyter  was  now  reduc'd. 

Secluded,  and  cafhier'd,.  and  chous'd  ! 

Turn'd  out,  and  excommunicate 

From  all  affairs  of  Church  and  State,  90 

Reform'd  to  a  reformado  Saint,- 

And  glad  to  turn  itinerant. 

To  ftroll  and  teach  from  town  to  town. 

And  thofe  he  had  taught  up  teach  down,. 

And  make  thofe  ufes  ferve  again  95 

Againft  the  New-enlighten'd  men. 

As  fit  as  when  at  firft  they  were 

Reveal'd  againft  the  Cavalier;. 

Damn  Anabaptift  and  Fanatic 

As  pat  as  Popifh  and  Prelatic;,  lOQ 

And  with  as  little  variation. 

To  ferve  for  any  feft  i'  th*^' nation. 

The  Good  old  Gaufc,  which  fome  believe 

To  be  the  devil  that  tempted  Eve 

With  knowledge,  and  does,  ftill  invite  10^ 

The  world  to  mifchief  with  New  Light, 

Had  ftore  of  money  in  her  purfe, 

"When  he  took  her  for  better  or  worfe ; 

B  +  But 
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But  now  was  grown  deform'd  and  poor> 

And  fit  to  be  tum'd  out  of  door.  I  lo 

The  Independems  fwhofe  firft  flation 
Was  in  the  rear  of  Reformation, 
A  mongrel  kind  of  Church-dragoons, 
That  ferv'd  for  horfe  and  foot  at  once> 
And  in  the  faddle  of  one  fteed  i  1 5 

The  Saracen  and  Chriftian  rid  ; 
Were  free  of  every  fpiritual  order,. 
To  preach,  and  fight,,  and  pray,,  and  murder) 

No 

Ver.  iiS.]  The  officers  and  fbldiers  among  the  Independents 
got  into  pulpits,  and  preached  and  prayed  as  well  as  fough:. 
Gllver  Cromwell  was  J'am'd  for  a  preacher,  and  has  a  fermon  *  in 
print,  intituled,  CrcmiveWs  Learnedy  Devout,  and  CoKfchnUGus 
Exercije,  held  at  Sir  Peter  Temple'' s  in  Lincoln'' s  Inn-feldsy  upon 
Rom.  xiii.  1.  in  which  are  the  following  flowers  of  rhetoric  : 
*•  Dearly  beloved  brethren  and  fillers,  it  is  true,  this  text  is  a 
*'  malignant  one  j  the  wicked  and  ungodly  have  abufed  it  very 
*'  much  5  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  it  was  to  their  own  ruin. 

"  But  now  that  I  fpoke  of  kings,  the  queffion  is,  Whether, 
**  by  the  higher  poivers,  are  meant  kings  or  commoners  ?  Trulv, 
"  beloved,  it  is  a  very  great  queftion  among  thofe  that  are 
**  learned:  for  may  not  everyone  that  can  read  obferve,  that 
**  Paul  fpeaks  in  the  plural  number,  higher  po-wers  f  Now,  had 
**  he  meant  fubjeftion  to  a  king,  he  would  have  £aid,  *'  Let 
"  every  foul  be  fubjefl  to  the  higher  poivery"  if  he  had  meant 
**  one  man;  but  by  this  you  fee  he  meant  more  than  one  :  he 
"  bids  us  *'  be  fubjed  to  the  higher  poivers,"'  that  is,  the 
**  Council  of  State,  the  Koufe  of  Commons,  and  theArmv.'* 
lb.  p.  3. 

Wheu 

♦  This,  however,  is  now  well  known  to  be  an  imooflure.  N. 
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No  fooner  got  the  ftart,  to  lurch 

Both  difciplines  of  War  and  Churchy  J20 

And  Providence  enough  to  run 

The  chief  commanders  of  them  down. 

But  carry'd  on  the  war  againft 

The  common  enemy  o'  th'  Saints,. 

And  in  a  while  prevailed  fo  far,  12 - 

To  win  of  them  the  game  of  war,. 

And  be  at  liberty  once  more 

T'  attack  themfelves  as.  they  'ad  before. 

When  in  the  Humbk  Pctit'icn  there  was  Inferted  an  article 
againft  public  preachers  being  members  of  Parliament,  Ol'ver 
Cromwell  excepted  againft  it  expreLly  j  "  Becaufe  he  (he  faid)  was 
*'  one,  and  divers  officers  of  the  army,  by  whom  much  good  h2d 
*•  been  done — and  therefore  de/ired  they  would  explain  their 
*'  article."     [Heath's  Chronicle,  p.  408.) 

lb.]  Sir  Roger  L'Eftrange  obCerves  [RefeSlion  upon  Poggius^t 
Fahkofthe  Hujhand,  JVifiy  avdGkojily  Father,  part  I.  fab.  357.) 
upon  the  pretended  faints  of  thofe  times,  "  That  they  did  not 
*'  fet  one  ftep,  in  the  whole  traft  of  this  iniquity,  without  feek- 
*'  ing  the  Lord  firft,  and  going  up  to  enquire  of  the  Lord,  ac- 
*'  cording  to  the  cant  of  thofe  days ;  which  was  no  other  than 
"  to  make  God  the  author  of  fin,  and  to  impute  the  blackeft 
<'  pradliccs  of  hell  to  the  infpiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoft." 

It  was  with  this  pretext  of  feeking  the  Lord  in  prayer,  that 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  Harrifon,  and  others  of  the  Regicides,  cajoled 
General  Fairfax,  who  was  determined  to  refcue  the  King  from 
execution,  giving  orders  to  have  it  fpeedily  done  :  and,  when 
they  had  notice  that  it  was  over,  they  perfuaded  the  General  that 
this  was  a  full  return  of  prayer  j  and,  God  having  fo  manifefted 
his  pleafure,  they  ought  to  acquiefce  in  it.  {Ptrsficlicfs  Life 
if  King  Charles  L) 

For 
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For  now  there  was  no  foe  in  arms 
T'  unite  their  fadions  with  alarms,  ijo- 

But  all  reduc'd  and  overcome. 
Except  their  worft,  themfelves,  at  home. 
Who  'ad  compafs'd  all  they  pray'd  and  fwore,. 
And  fought,  and  preach'd,  and  plunder'd  for,. 
Subdued  the  Nation,. Church,  and  State,  13^ 

And  all  things  but  their  laws  and  hate  ; 
But  when  they  came  to  treat  and  tranfa^t. 
And  fhare  the  fpoil  of  all  they  'ad  ranfackt. 

To  botch  up  what  they  'ad  torn  and  rent. 

Religion  and  the  Government,  140 

They  met  no  fooner  but  prepar'd 

To  pull  down  all  the  war  had  fpar'd ; 

Ao^reed  in  nothin?,.  but  t'  aboiiih,- 

Subvert,  extirpate,  and  demoliih  : 

For  knaves  and  fools  being  near  of  kin,  14,^ 

As  Dutch  boors  are  t'  a  footerkin. 

Both  parties  join'd  to  do  their  beft 

To  damn  the  public  intereft. 

And  herded  only  in  confults. 

To  put  by  one  another's  bolts ;  2.50 

T'  out-cant  the  Babylonian  labourers^ 

At  all  their  dialefts  of  jabberers. 

And  tug  at  both  ends  of  the  faw. 

To  tear  down  government  and  law. 

For  as  two  cheats,  that  play  one  game,  155^ 

Are  both  defeated  of  their  aim  ; 
So  thofe  who  play  a  game  of  ftate. 
And  only  cavil  in  debate. 

Although 
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Although  there's  nothing  loft  nor  won. 

The  public  bufinefs  is  undone  ;  i6o 

Which  ftill,  the  longer  'tis  in  doing. 

Becomes  the  fuxer  way  to  ruin. 

This  when  the  Royaliftg  perceiv'd, 
(WTio  to  their  faith  as  firmly  cleav'd 
And  own'd  the  right  they  had  paid  down  1 65 

So  dearly  for,  the  Church  and  Crown) 
They'  united  conftanter,  and  fided 
The  more,  the  more  their  foes  divided  ; 
For  though  out-number'd,  overthrown. 
And  by  the  fate  of  war  run  down,  ino 

Their  duty  never  was  defeated. 
Nor  from  their  oaths  and  faith  retreated ; 
For  loyalty  is  ftill  the  fame. 
Whether  it  win  or  lofe  the  game ; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  fun,  17^ 

Although  it  be  not  fhin'd  upon. 
But  when  thefe  Brethren  in  evil. 
Their  adverfaries,  and  the  devil. 
Began  once  more  to  Ihew  them  play. 
And  hopes,  at  leaft,  to  have  a  day,  180 

They  rally 'd  in  parades  of  woods. 
And  unfrequented  folitudes ; 

Ver.  163.]  What  a  lafting  monument  of  fame  has  our  Poet 
raifed  to  the  Royalifts  !  What  merited  praifes  does  he  beliow  on 
their  unftiaken  faith  and  loyalty  !  How  happily  docs  he  applaud 
their  conftancy  and  fufferings !  If  any  thing  can  be  a  compenfa- 
tion  to  thofe  of  that  party,  who  met  with  unworthy  difregard  and 
regleft  after  the  Reftoration,  it  muft  be  this  never-dying  eulogy. 
Butler,  alas !  v/as  one  ef  that  unfortunate  auaiber. 

Conven'd 
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Conven'd  at  midaiglit  in  outhoufes, 

'P  appoint  new-rifmg  rendezvoufes. 

And,  with  a  pertinacy'  unmatch'd,  1 8^ 

For  new  recruits  of  danger  watch'd. 

No  fooner  was  one  blow  diverted,.. 

Eut  up  another  party  ftarted ! 

And,  as  if  Nature,  too,  in  hafle 

To  furnifh  out  fupplies  as  faft,  150 

Before  her  time  had  turn'd  deftruftion 

T'  a  new  and  numerous  production ; 

No  fooner  thofe  were  overcome. 

But  up  rofe  others  in  dieir  room,. 

That,,  like  the  Chriftian  faith,  increall  19^ 

The  more,  the  more  they  were  fuppreil ; 

Whom  neither  chains,  nor  tranfportation, 

Profcription,  fale,  or  confifcation,. 

Nor  all  the  defperate  events 

Of  former  tr}''d  experiments,  203 

Nor  wounds,  could  terrify,  nor  mangling,. 

To  leave  off  loyalty  and  dangling. 

Nor 

Ver.  20 T,  202.]  The  brave  fplrit  of  loyalty  was  not  to  be 
fupprefied  by  the  moH  barbarous  and  inhuman  ufage.  There  are 
feveral  remarkable  inftances  upon  record ;  as  that  of  the  gallant 
Marquis  of  Moutrofe,  the  loyal  Mr.  Gerrard,  and  Mr.  Vowel, 
in  1654,}  of  Mr.  Penruddock,  Grove,  and  others,  who  fufteied 
for  their  loyalty  at  Exeter,  1654-5;  of  Captain  Reynolds,  who 
had  been  of  the  King's,  party,  and,  v/hen  he  was  going  to  be 
turned  oft'  the  Udder,  cried,  God  blefs  King  Charles ;  Vivi  U 
Rcy  \  of  Dalgeily,  one  of  Montrofe's  party,  who  being  fentenced 
to  be  bchcadeJ,  and  being  brought  to  the  fcafibld,  ran  and  kiffed 
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Kor  Death  (with  all  his  bones)  afFright 

-From  A'enturing  to  maintain  the  right. 

From  flaking  life  and  fortune  down  20C 

^Gainft  all  together,  for  the  Crown; 

But  kept  the  title  of  their  caufe 

From  forfeiture,  like  claims  in  laws ; 

And  prov'd  no  profperous  ufuxpatioa 

Can  ever  fettle  on  the  nation;  2J0 

Until,  in  fpite  of  force  and  treafon. 

They  put  their  loyalty  in  pofleflion ; 

And,  by  their  conftancy  and  faith, 

Deftroy'd  the  mighty  men  of  Gath, 

Tofs'd  in  a  furious  hurricane. 
Did  Oliver  give  up  Ms  reign^ 


215 
And 


it  5  and,  without  any  fpeech  or  ceremony,  laid  down  his  head 
upon  the  block,  and  was  beheaded  ;  of  the  brave  Sir  Robert 
Spotifwood  5  of  Mr.  Courtney,  and  Mr.  Portnnan,  who  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  the  beginning  of  February  1657,  for  difper- 
fing  among  the  foldiers  v.-hat  were  then  c^Wtdfedhhus  books  and 
pamphlets. 

Nor  ought  the  loyalty  of  the  fix  counties  of  North  Wales  to  be 
pafTed  over  in  filence,  who  never  addrefleJ^ or  petitioned  during  the 
Ufurpation  ;  nor  the  common  foldier  mentioned  in  the  Oxford 
Diurnsl,  firft  Week,  p.  6.  See  more  in  the  ftory  of  the  Imper- 
tinent Sberiffj  L'Eftrange's  Fable:)  part  II.  fab.  265.  Mr.  Butler, 
or  Mr.  Prynne,  fpeaking  of  the  gallant  behaviour  of  theLoyalifts, 
fays,  *'  Other  nations  would  have  canonized  for  martyrs,  and 
*<  eredled  ftatues  after  their  death,  to  the  memory  of  fome  of  our 
**  compatriots,  whom  ye  have  barbaroufiy  defaced  and  mangled, 
**  yet  alive,  for  no  other  motive  than  their  undaunted  zeal." 

Ycr.  215,  Z16.]  At  Olivers  death  was  a  moft  furious  tempeit, 

fuch 
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And  was  believ'd,  as  well  by  Saints 

As  mortal  men  and  mifcreants. 

To  founder  in  the  Stygian  ferry. 

Until  he  was  retriev'd  by  Sterry  ;  220 

Who, 

.fuch  as  had  not  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man,  or  hardly 
ever  recorded  to  have  been  in  this  nation.  It  is  obferved,  in  a 
tra£l  intituled,  No  Fool  to  the  old  Fool,  L'Eftrange's  apology,  p. 
93.  *'  That  Oliver,  after  a  long  courfe  of  treafon,  murder, 
**  facrilege,  perjury,  rapine,  (^c.  finifhed  his  accurfed  life  in 
"  agony  and  fury,  and  without  any  mark  of  true  repentance.'" 
Though  moft  of  our  hiftorlans  mention  the  hurricane  at  his  death, 
yet  few  take  notice  of  the  ftorm  in  the  northern  counties,  that 
day  the  Houfe  of  Peers  ordered  the  digging  up  his  carcafe,  with 
other  regicides.  The  author  of  the  P^rA^' ^f/w^fw  the  Gboft  of 
the  late  ProteBor  and  the  King  of  Szveden  in  HeJlf  i66o,  p.  19-. 
merrily  obferves,  *'  That  he  was  even  fo  turbulent  and  feditious 
*'  there,  that  he  was  chain'd,  by  way  of  punlfhment,  in  the 
«  general  pifling-place,  next  the  court-door,  with  a  ftiift  charge 
**  that  nobody  that  made  water  thereabouts  ihould  pifs  any  where 
**  but  againft  his  body." 

Ver.  220.]  The  news  of  Oliver's  death  being  brought  to  thofe 
who  were  met  to  pray  for  him,  Mr.  Peter  Sterry  ftood  up,  and 
defired  them  not  to  be  troubled  j  **  For  (faid  he)  this  is  good 
*'  news,  becaufe  if  he  was  of  ufe  to  the  people  of  God  when  he 
*'  was  amongft  us,  he  will  be  much  more  fo  now,  being  afcended 
*'  into  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  Jefus  Chrift,  there  to  in- 
"  tercede  for  us,  and  to  be  mindful  of  us  upon  all  occafions." 
Dr.  South  makes  mention  of  an  Independent  divine,  (^SerfTionsf 
Vol.  I.  ferraon  iii.  p.  102.)  who,  when  Oliver  was  frck,  of  which 
ficknefs  he  died,  declared,  **  That  God  revealed  to  him  that  he 
<*  fhould  recover,  and  live  thirty  years  longer  ;  for  that  God  had 
*'  raifed  him  up  for  a  work  which  could  «ot  be  done  in  a  icfs  time  : 

*(  but 
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Who,  in  a  falfe  erroneous  dream, 

Miftook  the  New  Jerufalem 

Profanely  for  th'  apocryphal 

Falfe  Heaven  at  the  end  o'  th'  Hall; 

Whither  it  was  decreed  by  Fate  22^ 

His  precious  reliques  to  tranflate : 

So  Romulus  was  feen  before 

By'  as  orthodox  a  fenator, 

•From  whofe  divine  illumination 

He  ftole  the  Pagan  revelation. 

Next  him  his  fon  and  heir  apparent 
Succeeded,   though  a  lame  vicegerent. 


230 


Who 

**  but  Oliver's  death  being  publifhed  two  days  after,  the  faid 
^'  divine  publicly,  in  his  prayers,  expoftulated  with  God  the 
«*  defeat  of  his  prophecy  in  thefe  words,  **  Thou  haft  lied  unto 
«  us  j   yea,  thou  haft  lied  cnto  us.'' 

So  familiar  were  thofe  wretches  with  God  Almighty,  that  Dr^ 
Echard  obferves  of  one  of  them,  '*  That  he  pretended  to  have 
*■•'  got  fuch  an  intereft  in  Chrift,  and  fuch  an  exaft  knowledge  of 
*'  affairs  above,  that  he  could  tell  the  people  that  he  had  juft 
*'  before  received  an  exprefs  from  Jefus  upon  fuch  a  bufinefs,  and 
**  that  the  ink  was  fcarce  dry  upon  the  paper." 

Ver.  224.]  After  the  Reftoration  Oliver's  body  was  dug  up, 
and  his  head  fet  up  at  the  farther  end  of  Weftminfter-hall  j 
near  which  place  there  is  an  houfe  of  entertainment,  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Hea'ven. 

Ver.  231,  232.]  Oliver's  eldeft  fou,  Richard,  was  by  him, 
before  his  death,  declared  his  fucceflbr  ;  and,  by  order  of  the 
Privy  Council,  proclaimed  Lord  Piotcdtor,  and  recei'/ed  the  coni - 
pliments  of  congratulation  and  condolence,  at  the  fame  time, 
from  the  Lord  Mayor- and  Court  of  Aldermen  ;  and  addrefles  were 
9  prefented 
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WTio  firft  laid  by  the  Parliament, 

The  only  cratch  on  which  he  leant. 

And  then  funk  underneath  the  State,  235 

That  rode  l)im  abo\x  horferaan's  weight. 

prefented  to  him  from  afi  parts  of  the  nation,  promlfing  to  ftand 
by  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  He  fummoned  a  parlia- 
ment to  meet  at  Weftminfter,  which  recognized  him  Lord  Pro- 
tedlor ;  yet,  notwithftanding,  Fleetwood,  Defborough,  and  their 
f  ar-tizans,  managed  affairs  fo,  that  he  was  obliged  to  refign. 

What  opinion  the  v/orld  had  ef  him,  \vt  learn  from  Lord 
Clarendon's  account  of  his  vifit  incog,  to  the  Prince  of  Conti  at 
Pezenas ;  who  received  him  civilly,  as  he  did  all  ftrangers,  and 
particularly  the  Englilh ;  and,  after  a  few  words  (not  knowing 
who  he  was)  the  Prince  began  to  difcourfe  of  the  affairs  of 
England,  and  aficed  many  queftions  -concerning  the  king,  and 
whether  all  men  were  ^uiet,  and  fubmitted  obediently  to  him  ? 
which  the  other  anfwered  according  to  the  truth.  "  Well, 
■**  faid  the  Prince,  Oliver,  though  he  was  a  traitor  and  a 
**  villain,  was  a  brave  fellow,  had  great  parts,  great  courage, 
"  and  was  worthy  to  command:  but  for  that  Richard,  that 
"  coxcomb,  co<juin,  poltroon,  he  was  furely  the  bafeft  fellow 
**  alive.  What  is  become  of  th»t  fool  ?  How  is  it  poiTible  he 
•*  could  be  fuch  a  fot  ?"  He  anfwered,  "  That  he  was  betrayed 
*'  by  thofe  he  moft  trufted,  and  had  been  moft  obliged  to  his 
*'  father."  So  bein^  weary  of  his  vifit,  he  quickly  took  his 
leave,  and  next  morning  left  the  town,  out  of  fear  that  the 
Prince  might  know  that  he  was  that  very  fooi  and  coxcomb  he 
had  mentioned  fo  kindly  j  and  two  days  after  the  Prince  did  come 
to  know  who  he  was  that  he  had  treated  fo  well.  Clarendon's 
JJ'iJiory  of  the  RebellioTty  Vol.  III.  p.  519.  See  a  curious  anecdote 
of  Richard  Cromwell  in  Dr.  Maty's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Chef- 
s^erfield. 

And 
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And  now  the  Sai'nts  began  their  reign. 
For  which  they  'ad  yearn'd  (o  long  in  vain. 
And  felt  fuch  bowel  hankerings. 

To  fee  an  empire  all  of  kings,  240 

Deliver'd  from  th'  Egyptian  awe 
Of  juftice,  government,  and  law. 
And  free  t'  erect  what  fpiritual  cantons 
Should  be  rcveal'd,  or  gofpci  Hans-towns, 
To  edify  upon  the  ruins  245 

Of  John  of  Leyden's  old  outgoings. 
Who,  for  a  weather-cock  hung  up 
Upon  their  mother  church's  top. 
Was  made  a  type  by  Providence, 
Of  all  their  revelations  iince,  250 

Ver.  S37.]  A  fneer  upon  the  Committee  of  SaAty,  amnngft 
whom  was  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  (as  Lord  Clarendon  obferves) 
**  was  a  perfefi  enthufiaft,  and  without  doiabt  did  believe  himfelf 
*'  infpired  j  which  fo  far  corrupted  his  reafon  and  undcrftanding, 
*'  that  he  did  at.  the  fame  lime  believe  he  was  the  perfon  deputed 
**  to  reign  over  the  faints  upon  earth  for  a  thoufand  years." 

Ver.  241,  242.]  Dr.  James  Young  obferves,  "  That  two 
*'  Jefuitical  prognofticators,  Lilly  and  Culpeper,  were  fo  con- 
"  fident,  anr.o  1652,  of  the  total  fubverfion  of  the  law  and 
"  gofpel-miniftry,  that  in  their  fcurrilous  prognoAlcations  they 
"  predided  the  downfall  of  both  j  and,  in  1654,  they  foretold 
«*  that  the  law  fhould  be  pulled  down  to  tiie  ground, — the  Greuc 
*'  Charter,  and  all  our  liberties,  deftroyed,  as  not  fulting  with 
*'  Engliihmen  in  thefe  blelTed  times ;  that  the  crab-tree  of  the 
*'  law  fhould  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  grow  no  more,  th^rc 
"  being  no  reafon  now  we  ihould  be  governed  by  them." 

Vol.  XIV.  C  And 
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And  now  fulfill'd  by  his  Aicceflbys, 

Who  equally  miftook  their  meafures : 

For,  when  they  came  to  Ihape  the  model. 

Not  one  could  fit  another's  noddle  ; 

But  found  their  Light  and  Gifts  more  wide  25: 

Fromfadging,  than  th'  unfandify'd  ; 

While  every  individual  Brother 

Strove  hand  to  fift  againft  another. 

And  ftill  the  maddelt,  and  moft  crackt. 

Were  found  the  bufieft  to  tranfafl ;  26c 

For,  though  moil:  hands  difpatch  apace 

And  make  light  work  (the  proverb  fays} 

Yet  many  different  intelleds 

Are  found  t'  have  contrary  effecfts  ; 

And  many  heads  t'  obftruft  intrigues,  z6 

As  floweft  infeds  have  moll  legs. 

Some  were  for  fetting  up  a  king. 
But  all  the  reft  for  no  fuch  thing, 
Unlefs  king  Jefus :  others  tam.per'd 
For  Fleetwood,  Defborough,  and  Lambert :  271 


Ver.  267,  268.]  Harry  Martyn,  in  his  fpeech,  in  the  debate 
Whether  a  King,  or  no  King,  fald,  '<  That  if  they  mult  have  a 
*'  King,  they  had  rather  have  had  the  laft  than  any  gentleman 
*'  in  England.     He  found  no  fault  in  his  perlon,  but  office." 

Ver,  269.]  Alluding  to  the  Fifth  Monarchy-men,  who  had 
formed  a  plot  to  dethrone  Crc  mwell,  and  fet  up  King  Jefus. 

Ver.  269,  270.  Othen  tatvper^d — For  Fleetwood y  Dsjbcrougby 
and  Lambert.']  Fleetwood  was  a  lieutenant-general  :  he  married 
Ircton's  v/idow,  Oliver  Cromwell's  eldeft  daughter ;  was  made 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell,  Major-c,eneral  of  divers 

counties. 
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Some  for  the  Rump ;  and  fome,  more  crafty. 

For  Agitators,  and  the  Safety : 

Some  for  the  Gofpel,  and  maRacres 

Of  fpiritual  Affidavit-makers, 

That  fwore  to  any  human  regence  2-^^ 

Oaths  of  fupremacy  and  allegiance; 

counties,  one  of  Oliver's  upper  houfe  :  his  falary  fuppofed  to  be 
6600  /.  a  year. — Deioorough,  a  yeoman  of  60  or  70  /.  per  anr.um  j 
fome  fay  a  plowman.  Bennet,  fpeaking  to  Defborough,  fays, 
*'  "When  your  Lordfhip  was  a  plowman,  and  wore  high  ilioon— * 
«<  Ha  !  how  the  Lord  ralfeth  fome  men,  and  deprefTeth  others.'* 
— Deiborough  married  Cromwell's  fifter,  caft  away  his  fpade,  and 
took  up  a  fword,  and  was  made  a  colonel ;  was  inftrumental  in 
ralfmg  Cromwell  to  the  Protcftorfliip  j  upon  which  he  was  made 
one  of  his  council,  a  General  at  fea,  and  Major-general  of  divers 
counties  of  the  weft  ;  and  was  one  of  Oliver's  upper  houfe.  His 
annual  income  was  3236/.  135.  ^d. 

Ibid.  Lambert.']  Lamhard,  in  the  firft  edition  1678.  Altered 
1684.  He  was  one  of  the  Rump  Generals,  and  a  principal 
oppofer  of  General  Monk  in  the  Reftoration  of  King  Charles  II. 
The  writer  of  the  Narrat'i've  of  the  late  Parlicunent  Jo  calUi^ 
1657,  p.  9.  obferves,  "  That  Major-general  Laifbert,  as  one  of 
*<  Oliver's  council,  had  \qqo I.  per  annuvii  which,  with  his  other 
*'  places,  in  all  amounted  to  6512/.  35.  4^/." 

Ver.  272.  Agitators.]  In  1647,  the  Army  made  choice  of  a 
fet  number  of  officers,  which  they  called  the  General  Council  of 
Officers  j  and  the  common  foldiers  made  clioice  of  three  or  four 
of  each  regiment,  moftiy  corporals  and  ferjeants,  who  were  called 
by  the  name  of  Agitatorsj  and  were  to  be  a  Houfe  of  Commonsr 
to  the  council  of  officers  :  thefe  drew  up  a  Declaration,  that  they 
would  not  be  dlAanded  till  their  arrears  were  paid,  and  a  full 
provlfion  made  for  iiberty  of  confcience. 

C  2  Yea, 
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Yea,  though  the  ableft  fwearing  Saint, 

That  vouch'd  the  bulls  o'  th'  Covenant : 

Others  for  pulling  down  th'  high-places 

Of  Synods  and  Pro^  incial  Clafies,  280 

That  us'd  to  make  fach  hofiile  inroads 

Upon  the  Saints,  like  bloody  Nimrods : 

Some  for  fulfilling  Prophecies, 

And  th*  extirpation  of  th'  Excife ; 

And  fome  againft  th'  Egyptian  bondage  285 

Of  Holy-days,  and  paying  Poundage  : 

Some  for  the  cutting  down  of  Groves, 

And  reclifying  bakers'  Loaves  ; 

And  fome  for  finding  out  expedients 

Againft  the  flavery  of  Obedience  ;  290 

Some  were  for  Gofpel-minifters, 

And  fome  for  Red-coat  feculars, 

As  men  moft  fit  t'  hold-forth  the  Word, 

And  wield  the  one  and  th'  other  fword  : 

Some  were  for  carrying  on  the  Work  29J 

Againft  the  Pope,  and  fome  the  Turk ; 

Some  for  engaging  to  fupprefs 

The  camifado  of  Surplices, 

That  Gifts  and  Difpenfations  hinder'd. 

And  tum'd  to  th'  outward  man  the  inv/ard ;  3C0 

More  proper  for  the  cloudy  night 

Of  Popery  than  Gofpel -light ; 

Others  were  for  abolifhing 

That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  Ring, 

With  which  th'  unfanctify'd  bridegroom  ;^<:)y 

Is  marry 'd  only  to  a  thumb 

(As 
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(As  V'ife  as  ringing  of  a  pig. 

That  us'd  to  break  up  ground,  and  dig) ; 

The  bride  to  nothing  but  her  will. 

That  nulls  her  after -marriage  ftill :  31© 

So  were  for  th'  utter  extirpation 

0£  Linfey-woolfey  in  the  nation ;. 

And  fome  a^ainft  all  idohfing 

The  Crofs  in  fhop-books,  or  Bnptifing : 

Others,  to  make  all  things  recant  315 

The  Chriftian  or  furname  of  Saint, 

And  force  all  churches,,  ftreets,  and  towns. 

The  holy  title  to  renounce  • 

Some  'gainft  a  third  eftate  of  fouh. 

And  bringing  down  the  price  of  Coals  :  3zo 

Some  for  abolifhing  black-pudding. 

And  eating  nothing  with  the  blood  in ; 

To  abrogate  them  roots  and  branches ; 

While  others  were  for  eating  Haunches 

OF 

Ver.  308.  That  us'd  to.]  That  Is  to,  edition  1678.  Tkjt  ufes 
re,  editions  1684,  1689,  1694,  1700,  1704.  Altered  171c,  as 
it  frands  here. 

Ver.  317,  318.]  The  mayor  of  Cckheftc-r  banifhed  one  of  that 
town  for  a  malignant  and  a  cavalier,  in  the  year  1643,  whofe 
name  was  Parfons  ;  and  gave  this  learned  reafon  for  this  eiem- 
piary  piece  of  jjvlice,  that  it  was  an  ominous  name. 

Ver.  323.]  This  was  the  fpirit  of  the  times.  Th?re  w?c  a 
propofal  to  carry  twenty  Royalifts  in  firont  of  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax's army,  to  expofe  them  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  ;  and  one 
Gourdon  moved',  "  That  the  Lady  Capel,  and  her  children,  and 
*^  tiiC  Ltidy  Norwich,  might  be  fent  to  the  Central  with  the 
C  3  "  Um© 
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Cf  warriors,  and,  now  and  ^hen,  325 

The  Flefh  of  kings  and  mighty  men : 
And  fome  for  breaking  of  their  Bones 
With  rods  of  iron,  by  fee  ret  ones ; 

♦'  fame  direftions,  faying,  their  hufliands  would  be  careful  of 
**  their  fafety  ;  and  when  divers  oppofed  (o  barbarous  a  motion, 
'*  and  alleged  that  Lady  Capel  was  great  with  child,  near  her 
**  time,  Gourdon  preHed  it  the  more  eagerly,  as  if  he  had  taken 
*i  the  General  for  a  man-midwife.'"  Nay,  it  was  debated  at  a 
-**  council  of  war,  to  mafTacreand  put  to  the  fword  all  the  King's 
**  party  :  the  queftion  put  was  carried  in  the  negative  but  by 
**  two  votes."  Their  endeavour  was,  how  to  diminilh  the  num- 
**  ber  of  their  oppofites,  the  Royalifts  and  Preibytcrlans,  by  a 
**  maflacrc  ;  for  which  purpofe  many  dark-lanterns  were  pro- 
."  vided  laft  winter,  1649  ;  which  coming  to  the  common  rumour 
•<*  of  the  Town,  put  them  in  danger  of  the  infamy  and  hatred 
**  that  would  overwhelm  them  ;  io  this  was  laid  afide/'  A  bill 
was  brought  in,  3656,  for  decimating  the  Royalifts,  but  thrown 
out.  And  this  fpirit  was.  but  too  much  encouraged  by  their 
clergy.  Mr.  Caryl,  In  a  Tbankjgi'ving  Sermon  before  the  Com- 
mons, April  23,  1644,  p.  46.  fays,  **  If  Chrift  will  fet  up  his 
*'  kingdom  upon  the  carcafes  of  the  flain,  it  well  becomes  all 
"elders  to  rejoice  and  give  thanks.  Cut  them  down  %vith  the 
**"  fword  of  jultice,  root  them  out,  atid  confume  them  as  with 
«*  fire,  that  no  root  may  fpring  up  again." 

Of  this  fpirit  was  Mr.  George  Swathe,  minifter  of  Denham 
in  Suffolk,  who,  in  a  prayer,  July  13,  1641,  or  1642,  has  the 
following  remarkable  words ;  "  Lord,  if  no  compofition  will  end 
**  the  controverfy  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  but  the 
*'  King  and  his  party  will  have  blood,  let  them  drink  of  their 
**  own  cup  i  let  their  blood  be  fpilled  like  water  ;  let  their  blood 
<♦  be  facrificed  to  thee,  O  God,  for  the  fuis  of  our  na:ioii." 

Q  For 
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For  thralhing  mountains,  and  with  fpells 

For  hallowing  carriers*  packs  and  bells  j  330 

Things  that  the  legend  never  heard  of. 

But  made  the  Wicked  fore  afeard  of. 

The  quacks  of  government  (^vho  fat* 
At  th'  unregarded  helm  of  ftate. 
And  underftood  this  wild  confufion  j;- 

Of  fatal  madnefs  and  delufion, 
Muft,  fooner  than  a  prodigy. 
Portend  deftrudion  to  be  nigh) 
Confider'd  timely  how  t*  withdraw. 
And  fave  their  wind-pipes  from  the  law  ;  340 

For  one  rencounter  at  the  bar 
Was  worfe  than  all  they  'ad  'fcap'd  ia  war  -, 
And  therefore  met  in  confultation 
To  cant  and  quack  upon  the  nation  5. 
Not  for  the  fickly  patient's  fake,  34^ 

Nor  what  to  give,  but  what  to  take ; 
To  feel  the  pulfes  of  their  fees. 
More  v/ife  than  tumbling  arteries  ; 
Prolong  the  fnuff  of  life  in  pain, 
And  from  the  grave  recover- — Gain,  ?ro 

'Mong  thefe  there  was  a  politician 
W^ith  more  heads  than  a  beaft  in  viiion. 
And  more  intrigues  in  every  one 
Than  all  the  whores  of  Babylon  ;. 
So  politic,,  as  if  one  eye  3^^ 

Upon  the  other  were  a  fpy, 

Ver.  351.]    This  was  Sir  Anthony- AfHey  Cooper,  who  com- 
pjied  with  every  chaxige  in  thofc  times* 

C  4  That, 
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That,  to  trepan  the  one  to  think 

The  other  blind,  both  ftrove  to  blink  ; 

And  in  his  dark  pragmatic  way 

As  bufy  as  a  child  at  play.  360 

He  'ad  feen  three  governments  run  down. 

And  had  a  hand  in  every  one ; 

Was  for  them,  and  againll  them  all. 

But  barbarous  when  they  came  to  fall  : 

For,  by  trepanning  th'  old  to  ruin,  ^6^ 

He  made  his  intereft  with  the  new  one ; 

Play'd  true  and  faithful,  though  againtt 

His  confcience,  and  was  ftiil  advanc'd  : 

For,  by  the  witchcraft  of  rebellion 

Transformed  t'  a  feeble  State-camelion,  3^0 

By  giving  aim  from  fide  to  fide. 

He  never  faii'd  to  fave  his  tide, 

Eut  got  the  ilart  of  every  ftate. 

And,  at  a  change,  ne'er  came  too  late  ; 

Gould  turn  his  word,  and  oath,  and  faith,  3'^c 

As  many  v/ays  as  in  a  lath  ; 

By  turning  vvriggle,  like  a  fcrew, 

Int'  higheil  truit,  and  out,  for  new  : 

For  v;hen  he  'ad  happily  incurr'd, 

Inftead  of  hemp,  to  be  preferred,  3  So 

And  pafs'd  upon  a  government. 

He  play'd  his  trick,  and  out  he  went  ; 

But  being  out,  and  out  of  hopes 

To  mount  his  ladder  (more)  of  ropes, 

V/culd  ftrive  to  raife  himfelf  upon  385 

The  public  ruin,  and  his  own' ; 

So 
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So  little  did  he  underftand 

The  defperate  feats  he  took  in  hand. 

For,  when  he  'ad  got  himfelf  a  name 

For  frauds  and  tricks,  he  fpoil'd  his  game  ;  390 

Had  forc'd  his  neck  into  a  noofe. 

To  Ihew  his  play  at  faft  and  loofe ; 

And,  when  he  chanc'd  t*  efcape,  miilookj 

For  art  and  fubtlety,  his  luck. 

So  right  his  judgment  was  cut  fit,  39^ 

And  made  a  tally  to  his  wit. 

And  both  together  moil:  profound 

At  deeds  of  darkijefs  under  ground ; 

As  th'  earth  is  eafieft  undermin'd. 

By  vermin  impotent  and  blind.  4,00 

By  all  thefe  arts,  and  many  more 
He  'ad  pradis'd  long  and  much  before, 
'Our  ftate- artificer  forefaw 
Which  way  the  world  began  to  draw  : 
For,  as  old  finners  have  all  points  405 

O'  th'  compafs  in  their  bones  and  joints  \ 
Can  by  their  pangs  and  aches  find 
All  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind. 
And,  better  than  by  Napier's  bones. 
Feel  in  their  own  the  age  of  moons ;  ^id 

So  guilty  finners,  in  a  ftate. 
Can  by  their  crimes  prognofticate. 
And  in  their  confcicnces  feel  pain 
Some  days  before  a  fliower  of  rain  : 
He,  therefore,  wifely  caft  about  <  4r5 

All  ways  he  could,  t'  infure  his  throat. 

And 
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And  hither  came,  t*  obferve  and  fmoke 

"What  courfes  other  rilkers  took. 

And  to  the  utmoft  do  his  beft 

To  fave  hirafelf,  and  hang  the  reft.  42 D 

To  match  this  Saint  there  was  another^ 
As  bufy  and  perverfe  a  Brother, 
An  haberdalher  of  fmall  wares 
In  politics  and  ftate  affairs  ; 

More  Jew  than  Rabbi  Achithophel,  425 

And  better  gifted  to  rebel ; 

For 

Ver.  420.]  Sir  A.  AiTiley  Cooper  was  of  the  milkr'i  mind 
who  was  concerned  in  the  Corni/h  rebellion  in  the  year  1558  :  he, 
apprehending  that  Sir  William  Kingflon,  Provoft-marfhal,  and  a 
rigorous  man  upon  that  occafion,  would  order  him  to  be  hanged 
upon  the  next  tree  before  he  went  off,  told  his  fervant  that  he 
exp&ded  feme  gentlemen  would  come  a-liihing  to  the  mill,  and, 
if  they  inquired  for  the  miller,  he  ordered  him  to  fay  that  he 
was  the  miller.  Sir  William  came  according  to  expedtition,  and 
irquiring  for  the  miHer,  the  poor  harmlefs  fervant  faid  he  was 
ihe  miller.  Upon  which  the  Provoft  ordered  his  fervants  tofeize 
him,  and  hang  him  upon  the  next  tree  ;  which  terrified  the  poor 
fellow,  and  made  him  cry  oat,  I  am  not  the  miller,  but  the 
miller's  man.  1  he  Provoft  toJd  him,  "  That  he  would  take  him 
»*  at  his  word  ;  if  (fays  he)  thou  art  the  miller,  thou  art  a  bufy 
**  knave  and  rebel  ; — and  if  thou  art  the  miller's  man,  thou  art 
*'  a  filfe  lying  knave,  and  canft  not  do  thy  maftsr  more  fervice 
*'  than  to  hang  for  him  :"  and,  without  more  ceremony,  he  was 
executed. 

Ver.  421.]  This  charafter  exa<Slly  fuits  John  Lrlburn,  and  no 
other,  efpecially  the  437,  438,  439,  and  44cth  lines:  for  it  was 
fail]  of  him,  when  living,  by  Judge  Jenkins,  <'  That  if  the  world 

<*■  WAS 
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For  when  h*  had  taught  his  tribe  to  Ypoufe 

The  Caufe,  aloft  upon  one  houfe. 

He  fcorn'd  to  fet  his  own  in  order. 

But  try'd  another,  and  went  further ;  4.J0- 

So  fuddenly  addided  ilill 

To  's  only  principle,  his  will. 

That,  whatfoe'er  it  chanc'd  to  prove. 

Nor  force  of  argument  could  move. 

Nor  law,  nor  cavalcade  of  Ho'born,  ^^r 

Could  render  half  a  grain  lefs  ftubborn ; 

For  he  at  any  time  would  hang. 

For  th'  opportunity  t'  harangue ; 

And  rather  on  a  gibbet  dangle. 

Than  mifs  his  dear  delight,  to  wrangle  ;  4±q 

In  which  his  parts  were  fo  accomplifht. 

That,  right  or  wrong,  he  ne'er  was  nonpluft  ; 

But  ilill  his  tongue  ran  on,  the  lefs 

Of  weight  it  bore,  with  greater  eafe  ; 

And  with  its  everlafting  clack  4.1^ 

Set  all  men's  ears  upon  the  rack, 

**  was  emptied  of  all  but  himfelf,  Lllburn  would  quarrel  with 
'^  John,  and  John  with  Lllburn:"  which  part  of  his  character 
^ave  occafion  for  the  following  lines  at  his  death  j 

Is  John  departed,  and  is  Lllburn  gone  ? 
Farewell  to  both,  to  Lilburn  and  to  John. 
Yet,  being  dead,  take  this  advice  from  me, 
Let  them  not  both  in  one  grave  buried  be : 
Lay  John  here,  and  Lilburn  thereabout, 
For  if  they  both  fhould  ancct  they  would  fall  out. 

No 
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No  fooner  could  a  hint  appear. 

But  up  he  ftarted  to  pic  queer. 

And  made  the  ftouteft  yield  to  mere}''. 

When  he  engag'd  in  controverfy  ;  450 

Not  by  the  force  of  carnal  reafon. 

But  indefatigable  teazing ; 

Vrith  vollies  of  eternal  babble,. 

And  clamour,  more  unanfwerable^ 

For^though  his  topics,  frail  and  weak>  ^^^ 

Could  ne'er  amount  above  a  freak. 

He  ftill  maintain'd  them,  fike  his  faults, 

Againil  the  defperat'ft  affaults. 

And  back'd  their  feeble  want  of  fenfe 

With  greater  heat  and  confidence  ;  460; 

As  bones  of  He<ftors,  when  they  differ. 

The  more  they  're  cudgel'd,  grow  the  ftifFer* 

Yet,  when  his  profit  moderated. 

The  fury  of  his  heat  abated  ; 

For  nothing  but  bis  intereft  465- 

Could  lay  his  devil  of  contefl  r 

It  was  his  choice,  or  chance,,  or  curfe, 

T'  efpoufe  the  Caufe  for  better  or  worfe. 

And  with  his  worldly  goods  and  vvit. 

And  foul  and  body,  woriliip'd  it :  470- 

But  when  he  found  the  fullen  trapes 

Poflefs'd  with  th'  devil,  worms,  and  claps  ; 

The  Trojan  mare,  in  foal  with  Greeks, 

Not  half  fo  full  of  jadilli  tricks  ; 

Though  fqueamiih  in  her  outward  woman,  ^r^ 

As  ioofe  and  rampant  as  Do!  Ccmmc-n  j 
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He  ftill  refolv'd,  to  mend  the  matter, 

T'  adhere  and  cleave  the  obftinater ; 

And  ftill,  the  fkittilher  and  loofer 

Her  freaks  appear'd,  to  fit  the  clofer :  48a 

For  fools  are  ftubborn  in  their  way, 

As  coins  are  harden'd  by  th'  allay ; 

Aud  obftinacy  's  ne'er  fo  ftifF, 

As  when  'tis  in  a  wrong  belief. 

Thefe  two,  with  others,  being  met,  48s^ 

And  clofe  in  confultation  fet. 

After  a  difcontented  paufe. 

And  not  without  fufficient  caufe. 

The  orator  we  nam'd  of  late, 

Lefs  troubled  with  the  pangs  of  ftate  450 

Than  with  his  own  impatience 

To  give  himfelf  firft  audience,  , 

After  he  had  a  while  look'd  wife. 

At  laft  broke  filence,  and  the  ice. 

Quoth  he.  There's  nothing  makes  mc  doubt       495 
Our  laft  Outgoings  brought  about. 
More  than  to  fee  the  charaders 
Of  real  jealoufies  and  fears, 

Ver.  485,  486.]  This  cabal  was  held  at  Whitehall,  at  the 
very  time  that  General  Monk  was  dining  with  the  city  of  London. 
1  heartily  wifh  the  Poet  had  introduced  the  worthy  Sir  Hudibras 
into  this  grand  aflembly  ;  his  prefence  would  have  continued  an 
uniformity  in  this  Poem,  and  been  very  pleafing  to  the  fpectatcr. 
His  natural  propenfion  to  loquacity  would  certainly  have  exerted 
itfelf  on  fo  important  an  occafion  j  and  his  rhetoric  and  jargon 
would  not  have  been  lefs  politic  or  entertaining  than  that  of  the 
two  orators  here  charactsrifed. 

Not 
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Not  feign 'd,  as  once,  but  fadly  horrid, 

Scor'd  upon  every  Member's  forehead  ;  £;oo 

Who,  'caufe  the  clouds  are  drawn  together. 

And  threaten  fudden  change  of  weather. 

Feel  pangs  and  aches  of  ftare-turns. 

And  revolutions  in  their  corns  ; 

And,  fmce  our  Workings-out  are  croft,  50^ 

Throw  up  the  Caufe  before  'tis  loft. 

Was  it  to  run  away  we  meant 

When,  taking  of  the  Covenant, 

The  lameft  cripples  of  the  Brothers 

Took  oaths  to  run  before  all  others,  po 

But,  in  their  own  fenfe,  only  fwore 

To  ftrive  to  run  away  before. 

And  now  would  prove,  that  words  and  oath 

Engage  us  to  renounce  them  both  ? 

"^Tis  true  the  Caufe  is  in  the  lurch,  p^ 

Between  a  right  and  mongrel-church. 

The  Preft)yter  and  Independent, 

That  ftickle  which  fhall  make  an  end  on  't ; 

As  'twas  made  out  to  us  the  laft 

Expedient, — (I  mean  Margaret's  faft]  520 

Wlien  Providence  had  been  fuborn'd 

What  anfwer  was  to  be  return'd  : 

Etfe  why  Ihould  tumults  fright  us  now, 

W  e  have  fo  many  times  gone  through 

Ver.  5?!.]  Alluding  to  the  Impudence  of  '•-lofe  pretended 
faints,  who  tVequentlV  direfted  God  Almighty  whnt  anfwers  he 
fliould  return  to  their  prayers.  Mr.  Simeon  Aili  w^s  called  the 
God-cbaiUng4r, 

Arid 
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And  underftand  as  well  to  tame  525 

As,  when  they  ferve  our  turns,  t*  inflame? 

Have  prov'd  how  inconfiderable 

Are  all  engagements  of  the  rabble ; 

Whofe  frenzies  muft  be  reconcil'd 

With  drums  and  rattles,  like  a  child,  530 

But  never  prov'd  fo  profperous. 

As  when  they  were  led  on  by  us ; 

For  all  our  fcouring  of  religion 

Began  with  tumults  and  fedition  ; 

When  hurricanes  of  fierce  commotion  53^ 

Became  ftrong  motives  to  devotion 

(As  carnal  feamen,  in  a  ftorm. 

Turn  pious  converts,  and  reform)  ; 

When  rufty  weapons,  with  chalk'd  edges, 

Maintain'd  our  feeble  privileges,  540 

And  brown-bills,  levy'd  in  the  Cit}', 

Made  bills  to  pafs  the  Grand  Committee ; 

When  Zeal,  with  aged  clubs  and  gleaves, 

Gav>e  chace  to  rochets  and  white  fleeves. 

And  made  the  Church,  ai-id  State,  and  Laws,         545 

Submit  t'  old  iron,  and  the  Caufe. 

And  as  we  thriv'd  by  tumults  then. 

So  might  be  better  now  again. 

If  we  knew  how,  as  then  v/e  did, 

To  ufe  them  rightly  in  our  need  :  5  5;© 

Tumults,  by  which  the  mutinous 

Betray  themfelves  indead  of  us; 

The  hollow-hearted,  difail^ded. 

And  ck  (e  malignant  are  deteded  j 

Who 
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Who  lay  their  lives  and  fortunes  down,  55^ 

For  pledges  to  fccure  our  own ; 

And  freely  facrifice  their  ears 

T'  appeafe  our  jeaioufies  and  fears  : 

And  yet  for  all  thefe  providences 

W  are  oiFer'd,  if  we  had  our  fenfes,  560 

We  idly  lit,  like  ftupid  blockheads. 

Our  hands  committed  to  our  pockets. 

And  nothing  but  our  tongues  at  large, 

*To  get  the  wretches  a  difcharge  : 

Like  men  condemn'd  to  thunderbolts,  565 

Who,  ere  the  blow,  become  mere  dolts ; 

Or  fools  befotted  with  their  crimes. 

That  know  not  how  to  Ihift  betimes. 

That  neither  have  the  hearts  to  ft  ay. 

Nor  wit  enough  to  run  away  ;  570 

Who,  if  we  could  refolve  on  either. 

Might  ftand  or  fall  at  leaft  together  ; 

No  mean  nor  trivial  folaces 

To  partners  in  extreme  diftrefs ; 

Who  ufe  to  leffen  their  defpairs  575 

By  parting  them  int'  equal  Ihares ; 

As  if,  the  more  they  were  to  bear. 

They  felt  the  weight  the  eafier ; 

And  every  one  the  gentler  hung, 

1  he  more  he  took  his  turn  among.  ,      580 

But  "tis  not  come  to  that,   as  yet. 

If  we  had  courage  left,  or  wit. 

Who,  when  our  fate  can  be  no  worfe, 

Are  iitted  for  the  braveft  couric. 
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Have  time  to  rally,  and  prepare  585 

Our  laft  and  beft  defence,  defpair : 

Defpair,  by  which  the  gallant'ft  feats 

Have  been  atchiev'd  in  greateft  ftraits. 

And  horrid 'ft  dangers  fafely  wav'd. 

By  being  courageoufly  outbrav'd  ;  590 

As  wounds  by  v/ider  wounds  are  heal'd. 

And  poifons  by  themfelves  expeli'd  ; 

And  fo  they  might  be  now  again, 

if  we  were,  what  we  (hould  be,  men ; 

And  not  fo  dully  defperate,  59  J 

To  fide  againft  ourfehes  with  Fate : 

As  criminals,  condemn'd  to  fuifer. 

Are  blinded  firft,  and  then  turn'd  over. 

This  conies  of  breaking  Covenants, 

And  fetting  up  exauns  of  Saints,  600 

That  fine,  like  aldermen,  for  grace, 

To  be  excus'd  the  efficace  : 

For  fpiritual  men  are  too  tranfcendent, 

That  mount  their  banks,  for  independent. 

To  hang,  like  Mahomet,  in  the  air,  €05 

Or  St.  Ignatius,  at  his  prayer. 

By  pure  geometry,  and  hate 

Dependence  upon  church  or  ftate  : 

Drfdain  the  pedantry  o*  th'  letter. 

And,  fince  obedience  is  better  610 

Ver.  600.]  ^nd  fetting  up  exauns  of  Sair.ts^  This  Is  falfe 
printed  ;  it  fhould  be  written  exemts,  or  exerrptij  which  is  a  French 
word,  pronounced  exauns. 

Vol.  XIV,  D  (The 
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(The  Scripture  fays)  than  facrifice, 

Prefume  the  lefs  on  't  will  fuffice  ; 

And  fcorn  to  have  the  moderat'ft  Hints 

Prefcrib'd  their  peremptory  hints. 

Or  any  opinion,  true  or  falfe,  -Ci^ 

Declar'd  as  fuch,  in  Do6h*inals ; 

But  left  at  large  to  make  their  beft  on. 

Without  being  call'd  t'  account  or  queilion : 

Interpret  all  the  fpleen  reveals. 

As  Whittington  explain'd  the  bells;  620 

And  bid  themfelves  turn  back  again 

Lord  Mayors  of  New  Jerufalem  ; 

But  look  fo  big  and  overgrown. 

They  fcorn  their  edifiers  to  own. 

Who  taught  them  all  their  fprinkling  leffons,  625 

Their  tones,  and  fanftify'd  expreffions  ; 

Bellow 'd  their  Gifts  upon  a  Saint, 

Like  charity,  on  thofe  that  want ; 

And  learned  th'  apocryphal  bigots 

T'  iiilpire  themfelves  with  Ihort-hand  notes ;  630 

For  Vvhich  they  fcorn  and  hate  them  worfe 

Than  dogs  and  cats  do  fow-gelders : 

For  who  firft  bred  them  up  to  pray. 

And  teach  the  Houfe  of  Commons'  way  ? 

Where  had  they  all  their  gifted  phrafes  63^ 

But  from  our  Calamies  and  Cafes  ? 

Without  whofe  fjprinkiing  and  fowing. 

Who  e'er  had  heard  of  Nye  or  Owen  ? 

Ver.  636.  J  Calamy  and  Cafe  were  chief  men  among  the  Pref- 
byterians,  as  Owen  and  Nye  were  anaongft  the  Independents. 

Their 
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Their  Difpenfations  had  been  ftifled. 

But  for  our  Adoniram  Byfield  ;  640 

And,  had  they  not  begun  the  war. 

They  'ad  ne'er  been  fainted  as  they  are  : 

For  Saints  in  peace  degenerate. 

And  dwindle  down  to  reprobate  ; 

Their  zeal  corrupts,  like  franding  water,  64c 

In  th^  intervals  of  war  and  llaughter ; 

Abates  the  fharpnefs  of  its  edge. 

Without  the  power  of  facrilege : 

And  though  they  've  tricks  to  caft  their  fins. 

As  eafy  as  ferpents  do  their  Ikins,  650 

That  in  a  while  grow  out  again. 

In  peace  they  turn  mere  carnal  men. 

And,  from  the  moft  refin'd  of  Saints, 

As  naturally  grow  mifcreants 

As  barnacles  turn  foland  geefe  655 

In  th'  iilands  of  th'  Orcades. 

Their  Difpenfation  's  but  a  ticket 

For  their  conforming  to  the  Wicked, 

Ver.  640.]  Adoniram  Byfield*  He  was  a  broken  apothecan.',  a 
zealous  Covenanter,  one  of  the  fcribes  to  the  Aflembly  cf  Di- 
vines ;  and,  no  doubt,  for  his  great  zeal  and  pains-taking  iu 
his  office,  he  had  the  profi.  of  printing  the  Direszjry,  the  copy 
whereof  was  fold  for  400/.  though,  when  printed,  the  price  was 
but  three-pence. 

Ver.  648.]  It  is  an  obfervation  made  by  many  writers  upon 
the  AlTembly  of  Divines,  that  in  their  annotations  upon  the  Bible 
they -cautioully  avoid  fpcakingupon  the  fubjeft  of  facrilege. 

P    2  With 
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With  whom  the  g^reateft  difference 

X.ies  more  in  words  and  (hew  than  fenfe  :  660 

For  as  the  Pope,  that  keeps  the  gate 

Of  heaven,  wears  three  crov/ns  of  ftatc ; 

So  he  that  keeps  the  gate  of  hell. 

Proud  Cerberus,  wears  three  heads  as  well ; 

And,  if  the  world  has  any  troth,  66^ 

Some  have  been  canoniz'd  in  both. 

Put  that  which  does  them  greateft  harm, 

Their  fpiritual  gizzards  are  too  warm, 

Which  puts  tlie  overheated  fots 

In  fever  ftill,  like  other  goats ;  670 

For  though  the  Whore  bends  hereticks 

With  flames  of  fire,  like  crooked  fticks. 

Our  Schifmatics  fo  vaftly  differ, 

Th'  hotter  they  're  they  grow  the  itiffer ; 

Still  fetting  off  their  fpiritual  goods  675 

With  fierce  and  pertinacious  feuds  ; 

For  Z^al  's  a  dreadful  termagant. 

That  teaches  Saints  to  tear  and  rant ; 

And  Independents  to  profefs 

The  -dodtrine  of  Dependences ;  680 

Turns  meek,  and  fecret,  fneaking  ones. 

To  Ravvheads  fierce  and  Bloodybones ; 

And,  not  content  with  endlefs  quarrels 

Againfi:  the  Wicked  and  their  morals. 

The  Gibellines,  for  want  of  Guelfs,  685 

Divert  their  rage  upon  themfelves. 

For,  now  the  war  is  not  between 

The  Brethren  and  the  Men  of  Sin, 

Bit 
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But  Saint  and  Saint,  to  fpill  the  blood 

Of  one  another's  Brotherhood,  690 

WTiere  neither  fide  can  lay  pretence 

To  liberty  of  confcience. 

Or,  zealous  fuffemng  for  the  Caufe, 

To  gain  one  groat's-worth  of  applaufe  % 

For,  though  endur'd  with  refoktion,  695. 

'Twill  ne'er  amount  to  perfecution. 

Shall  precious  Saints,  and  fee  ret  ones, 

Break  one  another's  outward  bones. 

And  eat  the  iielh  of  Brethren, 

Inftead  of  kings  and  mighty  men?  700 

When  fiends  agree  among  themfelves^ 

Shall  they  be  found  the  greater  elves  ? 

When  Bell 's  at  union  with  the  Dragon,. 

And  Baal-Pec r  friends  \\  ith  Dag-jn  ; 

When  favage  bears  agree  with  bears,  7,05 

Shall  fecret  ones  lug  Saints  by  ih'  ears,. 

And  not  atone  their  fatal  wrath. 

When  common  danger  threatens  both  ? 

Shall  maftiifs,  by  the  collars  pull'd, 

Engag'd  with  bulls,,  let  go  their  hold  ?  710 

And  Saints,  whofe  necks  are  pawn'd  at  ftake^ 

No  notice  of  the  danger  take  ? 

But  though  no  power  of  heaven  or  hell 

Can  pacify  fanatic  zeal. 

Who  would  not  guefs  there  might  be  hopes^  7 1  5 

The  fear  oi  gallowfes  and  ropes. 

Before  their  eyes,  might  reconcile 

Their  animofities  a  while, 

D  3  At 
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At  leall  until  they  'ad  a  clear  ftage^ 

And  equal  freedom  to  engage,  ^20 

Without  the  danger  of  furprife 

By  both  our  common  enemies  ? 

This  none  but  we  alone  could  doubt. 
Who  underiland  their  workings-out. 
And  know  them,  both  in  foul  and  confcience,        -^25 
Given  up  t'  as  reprobate  anonfenfe 
As  fpiritual  outlaws,  whom  the  power 
Of  miracle  can  ne'er  reftore. 
We  whom  at  firit  they  fet-up  under 
In  revelation  only'  of  plunder,  -730 

Who  frnce  have  had  fo  many  trials 
Of  their  incrcaching  felf-denials. 
That  rook'd  upon  us  with  dti\gn 
To  out-reform  and  undermine  ; 

Took  all  our  interefts  and  commands.  ^55; 

Perfidioufiy  out  of  our  hands ; 
Involv'd  us  in  the  guilt  of  blood, 
V/ithout  the  motive-gains  allow'd. 
And  made  us  ferve  as  minifterial. 
Like  younger  fons  of  Father  Belial :  ♦740 

And  yet,  fcr  all  th'  inhuman  wrong 
They  'ad  done  us  and  the  Caufe  fo  long. 
We  never  faii'd  to  carry  on 
The  Work  flill,  as  we  had  begun ; 
But  true  and  faithfully  obey'd,  74^; 

And  neither  preach'd  them  hurt,  nor  pray*d  3 
Nor  troubled  them  to  crop  our  ears, 
Nor  hang  us,  like  the  Cavaliers ; 

Nor 
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Nor  put  them  to  the  charge  of  jails. 

To  find  us  pillories  and  carts'-tails,  750 

Or  hangman's  wages,  which  the  ftate 

Was  forcM  before  them  to  be  at ; 

That  cut,  like  tallies  to  the  flumps. 

Our  ears  for  keeping  true  accompts. 

And  burnt  our  veflels,  like  a  new  755 

Seald  peck,  or  bufhel,  for  being  true ; 

But  hand  in  hand,  like  faithful  Brothers,. 

Held  for  the  Caufe  againft  all  others, 

Difdaining  equally  to  yield 

One  fy liable  of  what  we  held.  760 

And,  though  we  differ'd  now  and  then 

'Bout  outward  things,  and  outward  men. 

Our  inward  men,  and  conftant  frame 

Of  fpirit,  ftill  were  near  the  fame  5. 

And  till  they  firft  began  to  cant,  765 

And  fprinkle  down  the  Covenant, 

We  ne'er  had  call  in  any  place. 

Nor  dream'd  of  teaching  down  Free  Grace ;: 

But  join'd  our  Gifts  perpetually 

Againft  the  common  enemy,  770 

Although  'twas  our  and  their  opinion. 

Each  other's  church  was  but  a  Rimmon  ; 

And  yet  for  all  this  Gofpel-union, 

And  outward  (hew  of  Church-communion, 

They  'd  ne'er  admit  us  to  our  (hares,  77^ 

Of  ruling  church  or  irate  affairs. 

Nor  give  us  leave  t'  abfolve,  or  fcntence 

T'  QUI  own  conditions  of  repentance  j 

D  4  But 
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But  fhar'd  our  dividend  o'  the  Crown 

We  had  fo  painfully  preach'd  down,  "j  So 

And  forc'd  us,  though  againft  the  grain, 

T'  have  calls  to  teach  it  up  again ; 

For  'twas  but  juftice  to  reftore 

The  wrongs  we  had  received  before  ; 

And,  when  'rwas  held  forth  in  our  way,  785 

We  'ad  been  ungrateful  not  to  pay ; 

Who,  for  the  right  we  've  done  the  nation. 

Have  earn'd  our  temporal  falvation. 

And  put  our  veffels  in  a  way. 

Once  more,  to  come  again  in  play  :  790 

For  if  the  turning  of  us  out 

Has  brought  this  providence  about. 

And  that  our  only  fufFering 

Is  able  to  bring-in  the  King, 

What  would  our  adtions  not  have  done^  79^ 

Had  we  been  fuffer'd  to  go  on  ? 

And  therefore  may  pretend  t'  a  fhare,. 

At  lead,  in  carrying  on  th'  affair : 

But  whether  that  be  fo  or  not. 

We  *ve  done  enough  to  have  it  thought,  Sco 

And  that 's  as  good  as  if  we  'ad  done  't» 

And  eafier  pafs"d  upon  account ; 

For  if  it  be  but  half  deny 'd, 

''Tis  half  as  good  as  juftify"d» 

The  world  is  naturally  averfe  2c^ 

To  all  the  truth  it  fees  or  hears. 

But  {"wallows  ncnftnfe,  and  a  lye^ 

With  greedinefs  and  eluttor.y ; 

And 
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And  though  it  have  the  pique,  and  long, 

'Tis  ftill  for  fomething  in  the  wrong ;  8iO 

As  women  long,  when  they  *re  with  child. 

For  things  extravagant  and  wild  ; 

For  meats  ridiculous  and  fulfome. 

But  feldom  any  thing  that 's  wholefcme  y 

And,  like  the  world,  men's  joblx^rnoles  8ic 

Turn  round  upon  their  ears,  the  poles,. 

And  what  they  're  confidently  told. 

By  no  fenfe  elfe  can  be  control'd. 

And  this,  perhaps,  may  prove  the  means 
Once  more  to  hedge-in  Providence.  820 

For,  as  relapfes  make  difcafes 
More  defperate  than  their  firft  acceffes. 
If  we  but  get  again  in  power> 
Our  work  is  eafier  than  before. 

And  we  more  ready  and  expert  S25 

V  th'  myftery,  to  do  our  parti 
We,  who  did  rather  undertake 
The  firft  war  to  create  than  make ; 
And,  when  of  nothing  'twas  begun, 
Rais'd  funds,  as  ftrange,  to  carry  't  on  ;  S30 

Trepann'd  the  ftate,  and  fac'd  it  down. 
With  plots  and  projed^s  of  oup  own  ; 
And  if  we  did  fuch  feats  at  fi:-^. 
What  can  we,  now  we  're  belter  verft  ? 
Who  have  a  freer  latitude,  S^^ 

Than  firmers  give  themfelves,  allow'd  ; 
And  therefore  likelieft  to  bring-in. 
On  faireft  terms,  our  Difciplinc ; 

To 
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To  which  it  was  reveal'd  long  fmce 

We  were  ordain'd  by  Providence,  84a 

When  three  Saints'  ears,  our  predeceffors. 

The  Caufe's  primitive  confeffors. 

Being  crucify'd,  the  nation  ftood 

In  juft  fo  many  years  of  blood. 

That,  multiply 'd  by  Six,  expreft  845 

The  perfeft  number  of  the  Beaft, 

And  prov'd  that  we  muft  be  the  men 

To  bring  this  work  about  again  ; 

And  thofe  who  laid  the  firft  foundation. 

Complete  the  thorough  Reformation  :  850 

For  who  have  gifts  to  c&iry  on 

So  great  a  work,  but  we  alone  ? 

What  Churches  have  fuch  able  paftors,. 

And  precious,  powecful,  preaching  Mailers  ? 

PofTefs'd  v/ith  abfolute  dominions  $^^ 

O'er  Brethren's  purfes  and  opinions  ? 

And,  trufted  with  the  double  keys 

Of  heaven  and  their  vvarehoufes ; 

Who,  when  the  Caufe  is  in  diftrefs> 

Can  furnl'Ih  out  what  fums  they  pleafe,  S60 

That  brooding  lie  in  banker's  hands. 

To  be  difpos'd  at  their  commands^ 

And  daily'  increafe  and  multiply 

With  Dodlrine,  Ufe  and  Ufury ; 

Ver.  841.]  Burton,  Prynne,  and  Baftwlcke,  three  notorious 
ringleaders  of  the  fadions,  juft  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  horrid 
RebeIiion»" 

Can, 
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Can  fetch-in  parties  (as,  in  war,  865 

All  other  heads  of  cattle  are) 

From  th*  enemy  of  all  religions. 

As  well  as  high  and  low  conditions. 

And  ihare  them,  from  blue  ribbands,  down 

To  all  blue  aprons  in  the  town :  870 

From  ladies  hurried  in  calleches. 

With  cornets  at  their  footmen's  breeches. 

To  bawds  as  fat  as  Mother  Nab, 

All  guts  and  belly,  like  a  crab. 

Our  party  's  great,  and  better  ty'd  875 

With  oaths,  and  trade,  than  any  fide; 

Has  one  confiderable  improvement 

To  double  fortify  the  Covenant ; 

I  mean  our  Covenant  to  purchafe 

Delinquents'  titles,  and  the  Church's,  SSo 

That  pafs  in  fale,  from  hand  to  hand. 

Among  ourfelves,  for  current  land. 

And  rife  or  fall,  like  Indian  aftions. 

According  to  the  rate  of  fadions ; 

Our  beft  referve  for  Reformation,  885 

When  new  Outgoings  give  occafion  ; 

That  keeps  the  loins  of  Brethren  girt. 

The  Covenant  (their  creed)  t'  affert; 

And,  when  they  've  pack'd  a  Parliament, 

Will  once  more  try  th'  expedient :  S90 

Who  can  already  mufter  friends 

To  ferve  for  members  to  our  ends. 

That  reprefent  no  part  o'  th'  nation. 

But  Filher's-folly  congregation  ] 

Are 
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Are  only  tools  to  our  intrigues,  89^' 

And  fit  like  ge&{Q  to  hatch  our  eggs  ; 

Who,  by  their  precedents  of  wit, 

T'  outfall,  outloiter,  and  outfit. 

Can  order  matters  underhand,. 

To  put  all  bufinefs  to  a  ftand  ;  ^o 

Lay  public  bills  afide  for  private. 

And  make  them  one  another  drive  out; 

Divert  the  great  and  neceflary,. 

With  trifles  to  conteft  and  vary ; 

And  make  the  nation  reprefent,  905 

And  ferve  for  us  m  Parliament ; 

Cut  out  more  work  than  can  be  done 

In  Plato's  year,  but  iinifh  none, 

Unlefs  it  be  the  bulls  of  Lenthal, 

Tliat  always  pafs'd  for  fundamental ;.  910 

Can  fet  up  grandee  againft  grandee. 

To  fquander  time  away  and  bandy ; 

Make  Lords  and  Commoners  lay  fieges 

To  one  another's  privileges ; 

-And,  rather  than  compound  the  quarrel,  9 1 5 

Engage,  to  th'  inevitable  peril 

Ver.  909.]  Mr.  Lenthal  was  Speaker  to  that  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons which  begun  the  Rebellion,  murdered  the  King,  becoming 
then  but  the  Rump,  or  fag-end  of  a  Houfe,  and  was  tuined  out 
bv  Oliver  Cromwell  5  reftored  after  Richard  was  outed,  and  at 
laft  diffolved  them.felves  at  General  Monk's  command  :  and  as 
his  name  was  fet  to  the  ordinances  of  this  Houfe,  thefe  ordi- 
nances are  here  called  the  Bu/h  of  Lentbal.,  in  allufion  to  the 
Pope's  bulls,  which  arc  humoroufy  defcribed  by  the  author  of 

Of 
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Of  both  their  ruins,  th'  only  fcope 

And  confolation  of  our  hope  ; 

Who,  though  we  do  not  play  the  game, 

Aflift  as  much  by  giving  aim ;  920 

Can  introduce  our  ancient  arts. 

For  heads  of  factions,  t'  acl  their  parts; 

Know  what  a  leading  voice  is  worth, 

A  feconding,  a  third,  or  fourth  ; 

How  much  a  cafting  voice  comes  to,  925 

I'hat  turns  up  trump  of  Jje  or  No  ; 

And,  by  adjufting  all  at  th'  end. 

Share  every  one  his  dividend  : 

Ah  art  that  fo  much  ftudy  cofu. 

And  now  's  in  danger  to  be  loft,  930 

Unlefs  our  ancient  virtuofo's. 

That  found  it  out,  get  into  th'  Houfes. 

Thefe  are  the  courfes  that  we  took 

T'o  carry  things  by  hook  or  crook. 

And  pradis'd  down  from  forty-four,  935: 

Until  they  turn'd  us  cut  of  door. 

Befides,  the  herds  of  Boutefeus 

We  fet  on  work  without  the  Houfc, 

■^vVhen  every  knight  and  citizen 

Kept  legillative  journeymen,  940 

To  bring  them  in  intelligence. 

From  all  points,  of  the  rabble's  fenfe, 

Ver.  934']  Judge  Crook  and  Hutton  were  th;;  two  judges  who 
djfTented  from  their  ten  biethien  in  the  cai=  of  fJiip- money,  when 
it  was  argued  in  the  Exchequer  j  which  eccu.ioncd  the  wags  to 
faj,  that  the  King  carried  it  by  Hy.kj  bur  i:ot  ty  dr.k. 

And 
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And  fill  the  lobbies  of  both  Houfes 

With  politic  important  buzzes; 

Set  up  committees  of  cabals,  54.^ 

To  pack  defigns  without  the  walls ; 

Examine,  and  draw  up  all  news. 

And  fit  it  to  our  prefent  ufe ; 

Agree  upon  the  plot  o*  the  farce. 

And  every  one  his  part  rehearfc;  950 

Make  Q^s  of  anfwers,  to  waylay 

What  th'  other  party  's  like  to  fay  ; 

What  repartees,  and  fmart  refledions. 

Shall  be  return'd  to  all  objections ; 

And  who  fhall  break  the  mafter-jeft,  9515; 

And  what,  and  how,  upon  the  reft  : 

Help  pamphlets  out,  with  lafe  editions. 

Of  proper  flanders  and  feditions. 

And  treafon  for  a  token  fend. 

By  letter,  to  a  country  friend ;  960 

Difperfe  lampoons,  the  only  wit 

That  men,  like  burglary,  commit. 

With  falfer  than  a  padder's  face. 

That  all  its  owner  does  betrays. 

Who  therefore  dares  not  truft  it,  when  96J 

He  's  in  his  calling  to  be  feen  ; 

Difperfe  the  dung  on  barren  earth. 

To  bring  new  weeds  of  difcord  forth ; 

Be  fure  to  keep  up  congregations. 

In  fpite  of  laws  and  proclamations  :  970 

For  chiarlatans  can  do  no  good. 

Until  they  're  mounted  in  a  crowd  ; 

And 
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And  when  they  're  punifh'd,  all  the  hurt 

Is  but  to  fare  the  better  for  't ; 

As  long  as  confeffors  are  fare  ^'j^ 

Of  double  pay  for  all  th'  endure. 

And  what  they  earn  in  perfecution. 

Are  paid  t'  a  groat  in  contribution  : 

Whence  fome  tub-holders-forth  have  made 

In  powdering-tubs  their  richeft  trade  ;  580 

And,  while  they  kept  their  {hops  in  prifon. 

Have  found  their  prices  ftrangely  rifen ; 

Difdain  to  own  the  leaft  reg-ret 

For  all  the  Chriflian  blood  we  %e  let ; 

'Twill  fave  our  credit,  and  maintain  58^ 

Our  title  to  do  fo  again  ; 

That  i;ieeds  not  coft  one  dram  of  fenfe. 

But  pertinacious  impudence. 

Our  conftancy  to  our  principles. 

In  time,  will  wear  out  all  things  elfe;  99® 

Like  marble  ftatues,  rubb'd  in  pieces 

Witli  gallantry  of  pilgrims'  kifles  ; 

While  thofe  who  turn  and  wind  their  oaths. 

Have  fwell'd  and  funk,  like  other  froths ; 

Prevaird  a  while,  but  'twas  not  long  ^9  j; 

Before  from  world  to  world  they  fwung, 

Ver.  995,  996.]  Dr.  South  remarks  upon  the  Regicides, 
*'  That  fo  lure  did  they  make  of  heaven,  and  fo  fully  reckoned 
*'  themfelves  in  the  high  road  thither,  that  they  never  fo  much 
^'  as  thought  that  their   Sa:ntfhips  fhould  take  Tyburn  in  the 


As 
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As  they  had  tum'd  from  fide  to  fide ; 
And  as  the  changelings  liv*d  they  dy'd. 

This  faid,  th'  impatient  Statefmonger 
Could  now  contain  himfelf  no  longer,  JOOO 

Who  had  not  fpar'd  to  fhiew  his  piques 
Againft  th'  haranguer's  politics. 
With  fmart  remarks  of  leering  faces. 
And  annotations  of  grimaces. 

After  h'  had  adminilter'd  a  dofe  icoj 

Of  fnufF  raundungus  to  his  nofe. 
And  powder'd  th'  infide  of  his  fcull, 
Inftead  of  the  outward  jobbernol. 
He  ihook  it  with  a  fcornful  look 
On  th'  adverfar)%  and  thus  he  fpoke:  lOio 

In  drelfing  a  calf's  head,  although 
The  tongue  and  brains  together  go. 
Both  keep  fo  great  a  diftance  here, 
'Tis  ftrange  if  ever  they  come  near  ; 
For  who  did  ever  play  his  gambols  lOi  ^ 

With  fuch  infufferable  rambles. 
To  make  the  bringing  in  the  King 
And  keeping  of  him  out  one  thing  ? 
Which  none  could  do,  but  thofe  that  fwore 
T'  as  point-blank  nonfenfe  heretofore  ;  1020 

That  to  defend  was  to  invade. 
And  to  affalfmate  to  aid  :. 

Ver.  1004.]   Grimjjhes,  edition  1674.     Altered  1684. 
Ver.  1007.]    Infde  of  bis  foul,  in  the  firft  edition  of  167S. 
Altered  to  fcull,  1684,  four  years  after  Mr.  Butler's  death. 

Unlefs, 
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Unlefs,  becaufe  you  drove  him  out, 

(And  that  was  never  made  a  doubt) 

No  power  is  able  to  reftore  2025 

And  bring  him  in,  but  on  your  fcore  : 

A  fpiritual  doftrine,  that  conduces 

Moft  properly  to  all  your  ufes. 

'Tis  true,  a  fcorpion's  oil  is  faid 

To  cure  the  wounds  the  vermin  made  ;  1050 

And  weapons  drefs'd  with  falves  reilore 

And  heal  the  hurts  they  gave  before  ; 

But  whether  Prefbyterians  have 

So  much  good -nature  as  the  falve. 

Or  virtue  in  them  as  the  vermin,  1^35 

Thofe  who  have  try'd  them  can  determine^ 

Indeed  'tis  pity  you  fhould  mifs 

Th'  arrears  of  all  your  fervices. 

And,  for  th'  eternal  obligation 

Y'  laid  upon  th'  ungrateful  nation,  104Q 

Be  us'd  fo  unconfclonably  hard. 

As  not  to  find  a  juft  reward 

For  letting  rapine  loofe,  and  murther. 

To  rage  juft  fo  far,  but  no  further. 

And,  fetting  all  the  land  on  fire,  104.5; 

To  burn  t'  a  fcantling,  but  no  higher  ; 

For  venturing  to  aflaffinate 

And  cut  the  throats  of  Church  and  State, 

And  not  be  allow'd  the  fittelt  men 

To  take  the  charge  of  both  again  :  1050 

Efpecially  that  have  the  grace 

Of  felf-denving  gifted  face  ; 

VaL.  XIV.  E  Wha, 
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Who,  when  your  projeds  have  mifcarry'd,  .  • 

Can  lay  them,  with  undaunted  forehead. 
On  thofe  you  painfully  trepann'd,  1055 

And  fprinkled  in  at  fecond-hand  ; 
As  we  have  been,  to  Ihare  the  guilt 
Of  Chriftian  blood,  devoutly  fpilt ; 
For  fo  our  ignorance  was  flamm'd, 
JFo  damn  ourfehes,  t'  avoid  being  damn'd  ;  1 060 

Till,  finding  your  old  foe,  the  hangman. 
Was  like  to  lurch  you  at  Back-gammon, 
And  win  your  necks  upon  the  fet. 
As  well  as  ours,  who  did  but  bet 
•j  For  he  had  drawn  your  ears  before,  t  065 

And  nick'd.them  on  the  felf-fame  fcore). 
We  threw  the  box  and  dice  away. 
Before  y'  had  loll  ns  at.  foul  play. 
And  brought  yon  down  to  rook  and  lye. 
And  fancy  only  on  the  bye  ;  1070 

Redeem'd  your  forfeit  jobbernoles. 
From  perching  upon  lofty  poles. 
And  refcued  all. your  outward  traitors 
From  hanging  up,  like  aligators  -, 
-For  which  ingenuoufly  ye  've  ihew'd  ^075 

Your  Prelbyterian  gratitude  ; 
^Vould  freely  have  paid  us  home  in  kind. 
And  not  have  been  one  rope  behind. 
1  hofe  were  your  motives  to  divide. 
And  fcruple,  on  the  other  fide ;  1080 

Ver.  TC65.]   Alluding  to  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Prynne,  who  had  his 
€2rs  cropped  twice  fcr  his  feditious  writings. 

■    ■  To 
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To  turn  your  zealous  frauds,  aiid  force. 

To  fits  of  confcience  and  remorfe ; 

To  be  convinc'd  they  were  in  vain. 

And  face  about  for  new  again  ; 

For  truth  no  nr\ore  unveil'd  your  eyes,  108^ 

Than  maggots  are  convinc'd  to  flies ; 

And  therefore  all  your  Lights  and  Calls 

Are  but  apocryphal  and  falfe. 

To  charge  us  with  the  confequences 

Of  all  your  native  infolences,  1090 

That  to  your  own  imperious  wills 

Laid  Law  and  Gofpel  neck  and  heels  ; 

Corrupted  the  Old  Teftament, 

To  ferve  the  New  for  precedent ; 

T'  amend  its  errors  and  defecls  1 09^ 

With  murther  and  rebellion  texts ; 

Of  \\  hich  there  is  not  any  one 

In  all  the  book  to  fow  upon ; 

And  therefore  (from  your  tribe)  the  Jews 

Held  Chriuian  dodrine  forth,  and  ute  ;  i  rco 

As  Mahomet  (your  chief)  began 

To  mix  them  in  the  Alcoran ; 


Ver.  10S6.  Than  maggots  are  convinc'd^5  ;^/Vj.]  Thus  it 
(lands  in  all  editions  to  1710,  exclufive,  and  then  altered,  T^tiS^ 
maggots  \ihe.n\.ht.)- inrn  to  files, 

Ver.  IC93.]  This  was  done  by  a  fanatical  printer,  in  the 
feventh  commandnient  j  who  printed  it,  Thou  flialt  ccmnlt 
aJu'tcry,  and  was  fined  for  ic  in  the  Star-chamber,  or  High-com- 
mimon  Court.  • 

K  2  Denounc'd 
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Denonnc'd  and  pray'd,  with  fierce  devotion. 

And  bended  elbows  on  the  cuihion  : 

Stole  from  the  beggars  all  your  tones,  1 105 

And  gifted  mortifying  groans  ; 

Had  lights  where  better  eyes  were  blind. 

As  pigs  are  faid  to  fee  the  wind ; 

Fili'd  Bedlam  with  predeftination. 

And  Knightlbridge  with  illamination  ;  11 10 

Made  children,  with  your  tones,  to  run  for  't. 

As  bad  as  Bloodybones  or  Lunsford. 

While  women,  great  v/ith  child,  mifcarry'd. 

For  being  to  maiignants  marry'd  : 

Ver.  1II2,  Or  Lun^ford.l  ^^  ^'^^  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^  artifices  of  the 
J»Iale-contents  in  the  Civil  war,  to  raife  falfe  alarms,  and  to  fill 
th&'  people  full  of  frightful  apprehenfions.  In  particular  they 
r^ifed  a  terrible  outcry  of  the  imaginary  danger  they  conceived 
from  the  Lord  Dlgby  and  Colonel  Lunsford.  Lilburn  glories, 
upon  his  trial,  for  being  an  incendiary  on  fuch  occafions,  and 
mentions  the  tumult  he  raifed  agaiuft  the  innocent  Colonel  as  a 
meritorious  adlion  :  *'  I  was  once  arraigned  (fays  he)  before  the 
**  Houfe  of  Peers,  for  fticking  clofe  to  the  liberties  and  privileges 
•*  of  this  nation,  and  thofe  that  flood  for  them,  being  one  of 
**  thofe  two  or  three  men  that  firft  drew  their  fwords  in  Weft- 
**  minfter-hall  againft  Colonel  Lunsford,  and  fome  fcores  of  his 
*'  afibciates  :  at  that  time  it  was  fuppofed  they  intended  to  cut 
*'  the  throats  of  the  chiefeil  men  then  fitting  in  tha  Houfe  of 
**  Peers."  And,  to  render  him  the  more  odious,  chey  reported 
that  he  was  of  fo  brutal  an  appetite  that  he  would  eat  children. 
And,  to  make  this  gentleman  the  more  deteftable,  they  made 
horrid  piftures  of  him.  Colonel  Lunsford,  after  all,  was  a  per- 
fon  of  extraordinary  fobricty,  induftry,  and  courage,  and  was 
killed  ar  the  taking  of  Briftol  by  the  K-ing,  in  1643. 

Transform'd 
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Traosform'd  all  wives  to  Dalilahs,  1 1 1 5 

Whofe  hufbands  were  not  for  the  Caufe ; 

And  turned  the  men  to  ten-horn'd  cattle, 

Becaufe  they  came  not  out  to  battle  ; 

Made  taylors'  'prentices  turn  heroes. 

For  fear  of  being  transform'd  to  Meroz,  iizy 

And  rather  forfeit  their  indentures. 

Than  not  efpoufe  the  Saints'  adventures  : 

Could  transfubftantiate,  raetamorphofe. 

And  charm  whole  herds  of  bcaas,  like  Orpheus ; . 

Inchant  the  King's  and  Church's  lands,  1 12^ 

T'  obey  and  follow  your  commands. 

And  fettle  on  a  new  freehold. 

As  Marcly-hill  had  done  of  old ; 

Could  turn  the  Covenant,  and  tranflatc 

The  Gofpel  into  fpoons  and  plate ;  1 130 

Expound  upon  all  merchants'  cafiies. 

And  open  th'  intricateft  places ; 

Could  catechife  a  money-box. 

And  prove  all  pouches  orthodox  ; 

Until  the  Caufe  became  a  Damon,  ^^3y 

And  Pythias  the  wicked  Mammon : 

And  yet,  in  fpite  of  all  your  charms 
To  conjure  Legion  up  in  arms. 
And  raife  mere  devils  in  the  rout. 
Than  e'er  y'  v.ere  able  to  caft  out,  1 140 

Y'  have  been  reduc'd,  and  by  thofe  fools 
Bred  up  (you  fay}  in  your  own  fchools. 
Who,  though  but  gifted  at  your  feet. 
Have  made  it  plain,  they  have  more  wit; 

E  3  Ey 
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By  whom  you  've  been  fo  oft  trepann'd,  i  HS 

And  held  forth  out  of  all  command  ; 

Out-gifted,  out-impuls'd,  out-done. 

And  out-reve:d'd  an  Carryings-on  ; 

Of  all  your  Difpenfations  worm'd  ; 

Out'providenc'd,  and  out-reformed  ;  1150 

Ejefted  out  of  Church  and  State, 

And  all  things  -but  the  people's  hate  i 

And  fpirited  out  of  th'  enjoyments 

Of  precious,  edifying  employments, 

Ey  thofe  uho  lodg'd  their  gifts  and  graces,  ^  -5> 

Like  better  bowler*,  in  your  places : 

All  which  you  bore  with  refolution, 

Charg'd  on  th'  account  of  perfecution  ^ 

And  though  moft  righteoufly  opprefs'd, 

Againft  your  wills,  itill  acquiefc'd  ;  1 1 60 

And  never  humm'd  and  hah'd  Sedition, 

Nor  fnuffled  Treafon,  nor  Mifprifion  : 

That  is,  becaufe  you  never  durft  i 

For,  had  you  preach'd  and  pray'"d  your  word, 

Alas !  you  were  no  longer  able  116^ 

To  raife  your  pofTe  of  the  rabble  : 

One  lingle  red-coat  centinel 

Outcharm'd  the  raagic  of  the  fpell. 

And,  with  his  fquirt-iire,  could  difperfe 

\Vhole  troops  wirh  chapter  rais'd  and  vcrfe,  1 1 70 

We  knew  too  well  thofe  tricks  of  yours. 

To  lea\  e  it  ever  in  your  powers. 

Or  trurt  our  faieties  or  undoings 

1 0  your  difpoliRg  of  Outgoings., 

Or, 


/> 
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Or,  to  your  orderiiig  Providence, 
One  farthing's-worth  of  confequence. 

For  had  you  power  to  undermine^ 
Or  wit  to  carry  a  4e%n> 
Or  correfpondence  to  trepan, 

;Inyeigle,  or  betray  one  man,  iiSo 

There  's  nothing  elTe  that  intervenes. 
And  bars  }  our  zeal  to  ufe  the  ine^ns ;. 
And  therefore  wond'rous  like,  no  doubt. 
To  bring  in  kings,  or  keep  them  cut : 
£raye  undertakers  to  reftore,  i  ^Sj 

'["hat  could  net  keep  yourfeh^es  in  power  ; 
T'  advance  the  interefts  of  the  CrowTi, 

That  wanted  wit  to  keep  your  owii. 
'Tis  true  ye  have  (for  I'd  be  loth 
,  To.  wrong  you)  done  your  parts  in  both,  1190 

To  keep  him  out,  and  bring  him  in,. 

As  Grace  is  introduc'd  by  Sin  ; 

For  'twas  your  zealous  want  of  (cwCc, 

And  fantlify'd  impertinence, 

Yqur  carrying  bufmefs  in  a  huddle,  iioj 

That  forc'd  our  rulers  to  new-model, 

Oblig'd  the  State  to  tack  about. 

And  turn  you,  root  and  branch,  all  out ; 

To  reformado,  one  and  all, 

T'  your  great  Croyfado  General  :  izqq 

Your  greedy  flavering  to  devour. 

Before  'twas  in  your  clutches,  power  v 

That  fprung  the  game  you  were  to  fetj^ 

Before  ye  'ad  time  ta  duwv  the  act; 

E  ^  Voutr 
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Your  fpite  to  fee  the  Church's  lands  1205" 

Divided  into  other  "hands. 

And  all  your  facrilegious  ventures 

Laid  out  in  tickets  and  debentures : 

Your  Qnvy  to  be  fprinkled  down. 

By  under-churches  in  the  Town,  12 lO 

And  no  courfe  us'd  to  flop  their  mouths. 

Nor  th'  Independents'  fpreading  growths  ; 

All  which  confider'd,  'tis  moft  true 

None  bring  him  in  fo  much  as  you. 

Who  have  prevail'd  beyond  their  plots,  121^ 

Their  midnight  juntos,  and  feal'd  knots ; 

That  thrive  more  by  your  zealous  piques. 

Than  all  their  own  rafh  politics. 

And  this  v/ay  you  may  claim  a  fhare 

In  carrying  (as  you  brag)  th'  affair  ;  1220 

Elfe  frogs  and  toads,  that  croak'd  the  Jews 

From  Pharaoh  and  his  brick-kilns  loofe. 

And  flics  and  mange,  that  fet  them  free 

From  tafk-maflers  and  flavery. 

Were  likelier  to  do  the  feat,  1225; 

In  any  indifferent  man^s  conceit : 

For  who  e'er  heard  of  Reftoration, 

Until  your  thorough  Reformation  ? 

That  is,  the  King's  and  Church's  lands 
.  Were  fequeiter'd  int'  other  hands :  1230 

For  only  then,  and  not  before. 

Your  eyes  were  open'dto  reftcre  ; 

And,  v/hen  the  work  was  carrying  on, 

Who  crofs'd  it  but  yourfehes  alone  ? 

As 
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As  by  a  world  of  hints  appears,  1235 

All  plain,  and  extant,  as  your  ears. 

But  firft,  o'  th'  firft  :  The  Ille  of  Wight 
Will  rife  up,  if  you  fhould  deny  't, 
Where  Henderfon,  and  th'  other  MafTes, 
Were  fent  to  cap  texts,  and  put  cafes :  1 240 

To 

Ver.  1239.  Where  HemUrfon.'l  When  the  King,  In  the  year 
1  646,  was  In  the  Scotch  army,  the  Englifli  Parliament  fent  him 
fome  propofitions,  one  of  which  was  the  abolition  of  Epifcopacy, 
and  the  fetting  up  Prefbytery  in  its  ftead.  Mr.  Henderfon,  one 
of  the  chief  of  the  Scotch  Prefbyterian  minifters,  was  employed 
to  induce  the  King  to  agree  to  this  propofition,  it  being  what  his 
iVlajefty  chiefly  ftuck  at.  Accordingly  he  came  provided  with 
books  and  papers  for  his  purpofe  :  the  controverfy  was  debated  in 
writing,  as  well  as  by  perfonal  conference,  and  feveral  papers 
paffed  between  them,  which  have  been  feveral  times  publiflied  ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  King,  without  books  or  papers, 
or  any  one  to  aflift  him,  was  an  overmatch  for  this  old  champioji 
of  the  Kirk  (and,  I  think,  it  will  be  no  hyperbole  if  I  add,  for 
all  the  then  Engliih  and  Scotch  Prefbyterian  teachers  put  together), 
and  made  him  fo  far  a  convert,  that  he  departed,  with  great  for- 
row,  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  mifchief  of  which 
he  had  been  the  author  and  abettor;  and  not  only  lamented  to 
his  friends  and  confidents,  on  his  death-bed,  which  followed  foon 
after,  but  likewife  publifhed  a  folcmn  declaration  to  the  Parlia- 
ment and  Synod  of  England,  in  which  he  ovvned,  "  That  they 
*<  had  been  abufed  with  moft  falfe  afperfions  againli  his  Majefty, 
"  and  that  they  ought  to  reftore  him  to  his  full  rights,  royal 
*'  throne,  and  dignity,  left  an  endlefs  charafler  of  ingratitude 
**  lie  upon  them,  that  may  turn  to  their  ruin."  As  to  the  King 
himfelf,  befides  mentioning  liisjuftice,  his  magnanimity,  his  fo- 
brk'ty,  his  charity,  and  other  viitues,  he  has  thel'e  words  ;  *'  I  co 

*'  decl;ir«, 
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To  pafs  for  deep  and  learned  fcholars, 
AhhoLigli  but  paltry  Ob  and  Sollers : 
As  if  th'  unfeafonp.ble  fools 
Had  been  a  courfing  in  the  fchocIs> 

**  declare,  before  God  and  the  world,  whether  in  relation  to  th* 
*'  Kirk  or  State,  I  found  his  P4ajefl:y  the  moil  intelligent  man 
**  that  ever  I  fpakewich,  as  far  beyond  my  expreffion  as  expedla- 
"  tion.— I  proi'efs  i  was  oftentimes  aftoniihed  with  the  quick- 
*'  nefs  of  his  reafons  and  replies  ]  wondered  how  he,  fpending 
*'  his  time  in  fports  and  recreations,  could  have  attained  to  fo 
"  great  knowledge ;  and  muft  coiifefs  that  I  was  convinced  in 
"  confcience,  and  knew  not  how  to  give  him  any  reafonable 
"  fatisfaclion  :  yet  the  fweetnefs  of  his  difpofition  is  fuch,  that 
*'  whatever  I  fa  id  was  well  taken.  1  muft  fay  that  I  never  met 
*'  with  any  difputant  of  that  mild  and  calm  temper  j  which 
**  convinced  me  that  his  wifdom  and  moderation  could  not  be 
**  without  an  extraordinary  meafure  of  divine  grace.  I  dare  fay,. 
*'  if  his  advice  had  been  follov>'ed,  all  the  blood  that  is  fhed,  and. 
*'  all  the  rapine  that  has  been  committed,  would  have  been 
<*  prevented." 

Ver.  1242.  Qb  and  Seller sJ]  "Whoever  confiders  the  context, 
will  find  that  Ob  and  Sollers  are  defigried  as  a  character  of  Mr. 
Henderfon  and  his  fellow  difputants,  who  are  called  Majfds  (as 
Mas  is  an  abridgment  of  Mafter)  that  is,  young  raafters  in  divinity  j. 
and  this  charafter  fignifies  fomething  quite  contrary  to  deep  and. 
learned  fcholars  5  particularly  fuch  as  had  ftudied  controverfies, 
a-,  they  are  handled  by  little  books  or  fyftems  (of  the  Dutch  and 
Geneva  cut)  where  the  authors  reprefcnt  their  adveifaries'  argu- 
loents  by  fmall  objeftions,  and  fubjoin  their  own  pitiful  folution?* 
In  the  margin  of  thufe  books  may  be  fecn  Ob  and  Scl,  Such 
niufhrooia- divines  are  ingcnioufly  and  compcndioufly  called  Oh 
^nd  SdUri^ 

Umil 
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Until  they  'ad  prov'd  the  devil  author,  1245 

O'  th'  Covenant,  and  the  Caufe  his  daughter ; 

For,  when  they  charg'd  him  with  the  guilt 

Of  all  the  blood  that  had  been  fpilt. 

They  did  not  mean  he  wrought  th'  efTufion 

In  perfon,  like  Sir  Pride  or  Hughfon  ;  125© 

But  only  thofe  who  firfl  begun 

The  quarrel  were  by  him  fet  on  ; 

And  who  could  thofe  be  but  the  Saints, 

Thofe  Reformation  termagants  ? 

But  ere  this  pafs'd,  the  wife  debate  1255 

Spent  fo  much  time  it  grew  too  late ; 

For  Oliver  had  gotten  ground, 

T'  inclofe  him  with  his  warriors  round  ; 

Had  brought  his  Providence  about. 

And  turn'd  th'  untimely  fophifts  out.  1260 

Vcr.  1250.  P:ide.'\  Pride  was  a  foundling.  He  went  into  the 
•army,  was  made  a  colonel,  and  was  principally  concerned  in  fe- 
cluding  the  members,  in  order  to  the  King's  trial  j  which  great 
change  was  called  Colonel  Pride's  Purge^  He  was  one  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  upper  houfe.  He  Is  called  Thomas  Lord  Pride,  in 
the  commidion  for  eredling  a  High  Comt  of  Juftice  for  the  trial 
of  Sir  Henry  Slingfby,  Dr.  Hewit,  &c.  Mr.  Butler  calls  hiia 
.Sir  Py'idf,  by  way  of  fneer  upon  the  manner  of  his  being 
knighted  ;  for  Oliver  Cromwell  knighted  him  with  a  faggot-fligk 
inl^ead  of  a  fword. 

Ibid..  Hugh/on. "j  He  was  a  cobler,  went  into  the  army,  and 
was  made  a  colonel}  knighted  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and,  to  help 
to  cobble  the  crazy  ftate  of  the  nation,  was  made  one  of  Oliver's, 
upper  houfe, 

Kor 
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Nor  had  the  Uxbridge  bufinefs  lefs 
Of  nonfenfe  in't,  or  fottiihnefs ; 
When  from  a  fcoundrel  holder-forth. 
The  fcum  as  well  as  fon  o'  th'  earth. 
Your  mighty  fenators  took  law  ;  1 265 

At  his  command  were  forc'd  t'  withdraw. 
And  facrifice  the  peace  o'  th'  nation 
To  Doclrine,  Ufe,  and  Application. 
So  when  the  Scots,  your  conftant  cronies, 
Th'  efpoufers  of  your  caufe  and  monies,  1270 

Who 

Ver.  1263.]  This  was  Mr.  Chriftopher  Love,  a  furious  Pref- 
byterian,  who,  when  the  King's  commiflioners  met  thofe  of  the 
Parliament  at  Uxbridge,  in  the  year  1644,  t°  treat  of  peace, 
preached  a  fermon  there,  on  the  30th  of  January,  againft  the 
treaty,  and  faid,  among  other  things,  that  "  no  good  was  to  be 
*'  expected  from  it,  for  that  they  (meaning  the  King's  com- 
**  miflioners)  came  from  Oxford  with  hearts  full  of  blood," 

Ver.  1269,  1270.]  The  expence  the  Englifh  rebels  engaged 
the  nation  in,  by  bringing  in  their  brother  rebels  from  Scotland, 
amounted  to  an  extravagant  fum  ;  their  receipts  in  money  and 
free-quarter,  1,462,769/.  55,  5*^.  William  Lilly,  thtSidrcphtl 
of  this  Poem,  obferves  of  the  Scots,  *'  That  they  came  into 
*'  England  purpofely  to  fteal  our  goods,  raviih  our  wives,  enfiave 
*'  our  perfons,  inherit  our  pofleiTions  and  birth-righls,  remain 
*«  here  in  England,  and  everlafiingiy  to  inhabit  among  us." 

Mr.  Bowlftrode,  fon  of  Colonel  Bowlftrode,  a  fa^iious  rebel  ia 
Buckinghamfhire,  in  his  prayer  befoie  his  fermon,  at  Horton, 
near  Colebrook,  ufed  the  following  words  :  '•'  Thou  haft,  O 
«  Lord,  of  late,  written  bitter  things  againft  thy  children,  and 
<<  forfaken  thine  own  inheritance  j  and  now,  O  Lord,  in  pur 
<«  mifery  and  diftrefs  we  expeded  aid  from  cur  brethren  of  our 

<*  neigh- 
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Who  had  fo  often,  in  your  aid. 

So  many  ways  been  foundly  paid. 

Came  in  at  laft  for  better  ends. 

To  prove  themfelves  your  trufty  friends. 

You  bafely  left  them,  and  the  Church  1275 

They  train'd  you  up  to,  in  the  lurch. 

And  fufFer'd  your  own  tribe  of  Chriftians 

To  fall  before,  as  true  Philiftines. 

This  fhows  what  utenfils  y'  have  been. 

To  bring  the  King's  concernments  in  ;  1280 

Which  is  fo  fai*  from  being  true. 

That  none  but  he  can  bring  in  you ; 

And  if  he  take  you  into  truft. 

Will  find  you  moft  exaftly  juft. 

Such  as  will  pundually  repay  2285 

With  double  intereft,  and  betray. 

Not  that  I  think  thofe  pantomimes. 
Who  vary  adion  with  the  times. 
Are  lefs  ingenious  in  their  art. 

Than  thofc  who  dully  acl  one  part ;  1 293 

Or  thofe  who  turn  from  fide  to  fide. 
More  guilty  than  the  wind  and  tide. 
All  countries  are  a  wife  man's  home. 
And  fo  are  governments  to  fome, 

'*  neighbouring  nation  (the  Scota  I  mean),  hut,  good  Lord,  thou 
*'  knoweft  that  they  are  a  falfe,  perfidious  nation,  and  do  all  they 
''  do  for  their  own  ends." 

By  the  author  of  a  tra£t,  entitled  Lex  Talior.ls,  1647,  it  ii 
propofed,  as  a  preventing  remedy,  "  to  let  the  Scots,  in  the  name 
*'  of  Gcd,  or  of  the  devil  that  feat  them,  go  home.' 

W)io 
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Who  change  them  for  the  fame  intrigues  1 2515 

That  ftatefmen  ufe  in  breaking  leagues  ; 

While  others  in  old  faiths  and  troths 

Look  odd,  as  out-of-fafhion'd  clothes. 

And  naftier  in  an  old  opinion. 

Than  thofe  who  never  Ihift  their  linen.  130Q 

For  True  and  Faithful's  fure  to  lofe. 
Which  way  foever  the  game  goes ; 
And,  whether  parties  lofe  or  win. 
Is  always  nick'd,,  or  elfe  hedg'd  in  : 
While  power  ufurp'd,  like  {Lol'n  delight,  1303; 

Is  more  bewitching  than  the  right ; 
And,  when  the  times  begin  to  alter. 
None  rife  fo  high  as  from  the  halter. 
And  fo  may  we,  if  we  'ave  but  kniQ 

To  ufe  the  neceffary  means,  1316 

And  not  your  ufiial  ftratagems 

On  one  another — lights  and  dreams : 

To  {land  on  terms  as  pofitive. 

As  if  we  did  not  take,  but  give ; 

Set  up  the  Covenant  on  crutches,  1 3^  > 

*Gainft  thofe  who  have  us  in  their  clutches. 

And  dream  of  pulling  churches  down. 

Before  we  're  fure  to  prop  our  own ; 

Your  conftant  method  of  proceeding. 

Without  the  carnal  means  of  heeding,  1320 

Who,  'twixt  your  inward  fenfe  and  outward, 

:Are  worfe,  than  if  y'  had  none,  accoutred, 
I  grant  all  courfes  are  in  vain, 

Unlefs  we  can  get  in  again  ; 
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The  only  way  tl.at  's  left  us  now. 

But  all  the  difficulty  's  how. 

^Tis  true  we  'ave  money,  ih'  only  power 

That  all  mankind  fails  down  before ; 

Money,  that,  like  the  fwords  of  kings. 

Is  the  laft  reafon  of  all  things  ;  i  jj© 

And  therefore  need  not  doubt  our  play 

Has  all  advantages  that  way. 

As  long  as  men  have  faith  to  fell. 

And  meet  with  thofe  that  can  pay  well ; 

Whofe  half-ftarv'd  pride,   and  avarice,  r  jij 

One  church  and  ftate  vv^Ill  not  fuffice, 

T'  expofe  to  fale,  beiides  the  wages. 

Of  lloring  plagues  to  after- ages. 

Nor  is  our  money  lefs  our  own 

'Thdn  'twas  before  we  laid  it  down  ;  1340 

For  'twill  return,  and  turn  t'  account. 

If  we  are  brought  in  play  upon  'r. 

Or  but,  by  cafting  knaves,  get  in. 

What  power  can  hinder  us  to  win  ? 

Welcnov/  the  arts  we  iis'd  before,  ^345 

In  peace  and  war,  and  fomething  more. 

And  by  th'  unfortunate  events 

Can  mend  our  next  experiments ; 

For  when  we  're  taken  into  truft. 

How  eafy  are  the  wifeft  chouft,  ^  jj^o 

Who  fee  bet  th'  cutfidcs  of  our  feats. 

And  not  their  fecret  fprings  and  weights. 

And,  while  they  're  bufy  at  their  eafe, 

Can  carry  what  deCgns  we  pleafc  ? 

Ho'.v 
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How  eafy  is  't  to  ferve  for  agents  155^^ 

To  profecute  our  old  engagements  ? 

To  keep  the  good  old  Caufe  on  foot. 

And  prefent  power  from  taking  root  ; 

Inflame  them  both  with  falfe  alarms 

Of  plots,  and  parties  taking  arms ;  I36© 

To  keep  the  nation's  wounds  too  wide 

From  healing  up  of  fide  to  fide  j 

Profefs  the  paiTionat'ft  concerns 

For  both  their  interefts  by  turns, 

The  only  way  t'  improve  our  own,  j^S^ 

By  dealing  faithfully  with  none 

(As  bowls  run  true,  by  being  made 

On  purpofe  falfe,  and  to  be  fway'd) ; 

For  if  we  fhould  be  true  to  either, 

'TwoulJ  turn  us  cut  of  both  together;  1370 

And  therefore  have  no  other  means 

To  ftand  upon  our  own  defence. 

But  keeping  up  our  ancient  party 

In  vigour,  confident  and  hearty  i 

To  reconcile  our  late  Diffenters,  ^37^ 

Our  Brethren,  though  by  ether  venters ;. 

Unite  them,  and  their  different  maggots,. 

As  long  and  fhort  flicks  are  in  faggots. 

And  make  them  join  again  as  clofe. 

As  when  they  firft  began  t'  efpcufe  ;  13  So 

Ereci  them  into  feparate 

New  Jewifli  tribes  in  Church  and  State  ; 

Ver.  1362.]  For  healing  upy  in  all  editions  to  1704,  exclufivfv 
Ver.  136S.]  Qi  purpofe  falfe,  in  all  sdltions  tc  1704,  excUifivf. 

To 
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To  join  in  marriage  and  commerce. 

And  only'  among  themfelves  converfe. 

And  all  that  are  not  of  their  mind,  138^ 

Make  enemies  to  all  mankind  : 

Take  all  religions  in,  and  ftickle 

From  Conclave  down  to  Conventicle; 

Agreeing  ftill,  or  difagreeing. 

According  to  the  Light  in  being.  1 390 

Sometimes  for  liberty  of  confcience. 

And  fpiritual  mifrule  in  one  fenfe; 

But  in  another  quite  contrary. 

As  Difpenfations  chance  to  vary ; 

And  (land  for,  as  the  times  will  bear  it*  139^ 

All  contradictions  of  the  Spirit : 

Proteft  their  emillkries,  impower'd 

To  preach  Sedition  and  the  Word ; 

And,  when  they  're  hamper'd  by  the  laws, 

Reieafe  the  labourers  for  the  Caufe,  1400 

And  turn  the  perfecution  back 

On  thofe  that  made  the  firft  attack. 

To  keep  them  equally  in  awe 

From  breaking  or  maintaining  law  : 

And,  when  they  have  their  fits  too  foon,  1405 

Before  the  full-tides  of  the  moon. 

Put  off  their  zeal  t'  a  fitter  feafon. 

For  fovving  faction  in  and  treafon ; 

And  keep  them  hooded^  and  their  Churches, 

Like  hawks,  from  baiting  on  their  perches,  141  o 

That,  when  the  bleffed  time  Ihall  come 

Of  quitting  Babylon  and  Rome, 

Vol.  XIV,    '  F  They 
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They  may  be  ready  to  reftore 

Their  own  Fifth  monarchy  once  nK)re. 

Meanwhile  be  better  arm'd  to  fence  141^ 

Againfl  revolts  of  Providence, 
By  watching  narrowly,  and  fnapping 
All  blind  fides  of  it,  as  they  happen  : 
For,  if  fuccefs  could  make  us  Saints, 
Our  ruin  turn'd  us  mifcreants ;  J420 

A  fcandal  that  would  fall  too  hard 
Upon  a  few,  and  unprepar'd. 

Thefe  are  the  courfes  we  muft  run. 
Spite  of  our  hearts,  or  be  undone. 
And  not  to  ftand  on  terms  and  freaks,  1425 

Before  we  have  fecur'd  our  necks. 

But  do  our  work  as  out  of  fight. 
As  ftarsi)y  day,  and  funs  by  night ; 
All  licence  of  the  people  own. 
In  oppofition  to  the  Crown;  1430 

Vcr.  141 9,  1420.]  The  author  of  the  Fourth  Part  of  the 
JJlfiory  of  Independency,  ?•  56,  compares  the  governors  of  thofe 
times  with  the  Turks,  who  afcribe  the  goodnefs  of  their  caufe 
to  the  keennefs  of  their  fword,  denying  that  any  thing  may  pro- 
perly be  called  nefasy  if  it  can  but  win  the  epithet  oi  fr offer um> 
Dr«  Owen  feems  to  have  been  in  this  way  of  thinking.  "  "Where, 
*'  fays  he  {Eben  Ez^r,  p*  ^3"  LEftrange's  DifJ'enter's  Sayings, 
"  part  ii.  p-  11. )>  is  the  God  of  Marfton  Moor,  and  the  God  of 
**  Nazeby  ?  is  an  acceptable  expoftulation  in  a  glorious  day. 
"  O  !  what  a  catalogue  of  mercies  has  this  nation  to  plead  by  in 
*'  a  time  of  trouble  ?  The  God  came  from  Nazeby,  and  the  holy 
«  One  from  the  Weft.    Sclabr 

And 
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And  for  the  Crown  as  fiercely  fide. 
The  head  and  body  to  di\  ide  : 
The  end  of  all  we  firft  defign'd. 
And  all  that  yet  remains  behind. 
Be  fure  to  fpare  no  public  rapin,  14 jr 

On  all  emergencies  that  happen  ; 
For  'tis  as  eafy  to  fupplant 
Authority,  as  men  in  want ; 
As  fome  of  us,  in  trull? ,  have  made 
The  one  hand  with  the  other  trade ;  14^0 

Gain'd  vaftly  by  their  joint  endeavour. 
The  right  a  thief,  the  left  receiver  ; 
And  what  the  one,  by  tricks,  foreftaird. 
The  other,  by  as  fly,  retail'd. 

For  gain  has  wonderful  effeds,  j  445 

T'  improve  the  fadory  of  fed\s ; 
The  rule  of  faith  in  all  profeffions. 
And  great  Diana  of  th'  Ephefians ; 
Whence  turning  of  religion  's  made 
The  means  to  turn  and  v.ind  a  trade  ;  i4_jo 

And  though  fome  change  it  for  the  v>  orfe. 
They  put  themfelves  into  a  courfe. 
And  draw  in  ftore  of  cuftomers^ 
To  thrive  the  better  in  commerce : 
For  ail  religions  flock  together,  145^ 

Like  tame  and  wild  fowl  of  a  fcatlier ; 
To  nab  the  itches  of  their  feds. 
As  jades  do  one  ano:?ier's  necks. 
Hence  'tis  hypocrify  as  well 

Will  krvt  t'  improve  a  Churcli  as  zeal ;  1460 

Fa  As 
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As  perfecution,  or  promotion. 
Do  equally  advance  devotion. 

Let  bufinefs,  like  ill  watches,  go 
Sometime  too  faft,  fometime  too  flow  ; 
For  things  in  order  are  put  out  I4'^> 

So  eafv,  eafe  itfelf  will  do  't : 
But,  when  the  feat  's  defign'd  and  meant. 
What  miracle  can  bar  th'  event  ? 
For  'tis  more  eafy  to  betray. 
Than  ruin  any  other  way.  ^47® 

All  pofTible  occafions  ftart. 
The  weightieft  matters  to  divert ; 
Obftrud,  perplex,  diftraft,  intangle. 
And  lay  perpetual  trains  to  wrangle  ; 
Eut  in  affairs  of  lefs  import,  '47i 

That  neither  do  us  good  nor  hurt. 
And  they  receive  as  little  by. 
Out-fawn  as  much,  and  out-comply. 
And  feem  as  fcrupuloufly  juft. 

To  bait  our  hooks  for  g;reater  truft.  1480 

But  ftill  be  careful  to  cry  down 
All  public  adions,  though  our  own  ; 
The  leaft  mifcarriage  aggravate. 
And  charge  it  all  upon  the  State  ; 
Exprefs  the  horrid'fl  deteftation,  148 J 

And  pity  the  diftraded  nation  ; 
Tell  ftories  fcandalous  and  falfe, 
1'  th'  proper  language  of  cabals. 
Where  all  a  fubtle  ftatefman  fays. 
Is  half  in  words,  and  half  in  face  I49^ 

(As 
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(As  Spaniards  talk  in  dialogues 

Of  heads  and  fhoulders^  nods  and  ihrugs)  ; 

Intruft  it  under  folemn  vows 

Of  Mum,  and  Silence,,  and  the  Rofe, 

To  be  retail'd  again  in  whifpers,  149^ 

For  th'  eafy  credulous  to  difperfe. 

Thus  far  the  Statefman — When  a  fhout> 
Heard  at  a  dittance,  put  him  out ; 
And  ftrait  another,,  all  aghaft, 

Rufii'd  in  with  equal  fear  and  haftc,  1^00 

WTio  ftar'd  about,  as  pale  as  death,. 
And,  for'a  while,  as  out  of  breath. 
Till,,  having  gather'd  up  his  wits,^ 
He  thus  began  his  tale  by  fits  : 

That  beaftly  rabble — that  came  down  ^j^i 

From  all  the  garrets — in  the  Town, 
And  Halls,,  and  fhcp-boards — in  vaft  fwarms^ 
With  new-chalk "d  bills,  and  r.ufty  arms,. 

Vcr.  1504.]  We  learn  from  Lilly,  that  tlie  me/Tenger  who 
brought  this  terrifying  intelL'gence  to  this  cabal  was  Sir  Martyn 
Noell.  Sir  Martyn  tells  his  ftory  naturally,  and  begins  like  a 
man  in  a  fright  and  out  of  breath,  and  continues  to  makfi  breaks 
and  flops  till  he  naturally  recovers  ir,  and  then  proceeds  floridly, 
and  without  impediment.  This  is  a  beauty  in  the  Poem  not  to 
be  difregarded  ;  and  let  the  reader  make  an  experiment,  and 
fnorten  his  breath,  or,  in  other  words,,  put  hinsfelf  into  Sir 
Martyn's  condition,  and  then  read  this  relation,  and  he  will  Coon 
be  convinced  that  the  breaks  are  natural  and  judicious. 

Vcr.  1 505.]  This  is  an  accurate  defcriptlon  of  the  mob's 
burning  rumps  upon  the  admiffion  of  the  leclodsd  members,  in 
contempt  C'f  the  Rump  Par-lament- 

1"  3  Ti»> 
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To  cry  the  Caufe — up,  heretofore. 

And  bawl  the  Bifhops — out  of  door,  1510 

Are  now  drawn  up — in  greater  fhoals. 

To  roaft — and  broil  us  on  the  coals. 

And  all  the  Grandees — of  our  members 

Are  carbonading — on  the  embers  ; 

JtCnights,  citizens,  and  burgefles —  ^S^^ 

Held  forth  by  rumps — of  pigs  and  geefe. 

That  ferve  for  characters — and  badijes 

To  reprefent  their  perfonages ; 

Each  bonfire  is  a  funeral  pile. 

In  which  they  roaft,  and  fcorch,  and  broil,  1520 

And  every  reprefentative 

Have  vow'd  to  roaft — and  brcil  alive  : 

And  'tis  a  miracle  we  are  not 
Already  facriiic'd  incarnate  • 

For  while  vvc  wrangle  here,  and  jar,  i_j2  5: 

We  're  grillied  all  at  Temple-bar  ; 
Some,  on  the  fign-poft  of  an  alehoufe,* 
Hang  in  effigie,  on  the  gallows. 
Made  up  of  rags  to  perfonate 

Refpedive  officers  of  ftate  ;  ^S3^ 

That,  henceforth,  they  may  ftand  reputed, 
Profcrib'd  in  law,  and  executed. 
And,  while  the  work  is  carrying  on. 
Be  ready  lifted  under  Dun, 

That  worthy  patriot,  once  the  bellows,  1535 

And  tinder-box,  of  all  his  fellows ; 

Ver.  1534.]  Dun  was  the  public  executioner  at  that  tTme,  and 
the  executioners  long  after  that  went  by  the  larae  nime. 

The 
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The  aftiv'ft  member  of  the  five. 

As  well  as  the  moil  primitive ; 

Wlio,  for  his  faithful  fervice  then. 

Is  chofen  for  a  fifth  again  1 540 

(For  fince  the  State  has  made  a  quint 

Of  Generals,  he  's  lifted  in  't)  : 

This  worthy,  as  the  world  will  fay. 

Is  paid  in  fpecie  his  own  way ; 

For,  moulded  to  the  life,  in  clouts  1545 

They  've  pick'd  from  dunghills  hereabouts. 

He  's  mounted  on  a  hazel  bavin, 

A  cropp'd  malignant  baker  gave  them  j 

And  to  the  largeft  bonfire  riding. 

They  've  roafted  Cook  already'  and  Pride  in  ;       ^  SS^ 

Ver,  154c.]  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  one  of  the  five  members  of 
the  Hovife  of  Commons,  was  impeached  1641-2  j  was  Governor 
of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  had  the  Bilhop  of  Durham's  houle, 
park,  and  manor  of  Aukland,  and  65C0/.  in  money  given  him* 
He  died  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Jan.  S,  j66i.. 

Ver.  1 541,  1542..]  The  Rump,  growing  jealous  of  General 
Monk,  ordered  that  the  general fhip  ihould  be  vefted  in  five  com- 
miiTioners,  Monk,  Hazlerig,  Walton,  Morley,  and  Alured, 
making  three  a  quorum,  hut  denying  a  motion  that  Monk  (hould 
be  of  that  quorum  j  but,  their  authority  not  being  then  mucli 
regarded,  this  order  was  not  obeyed,  and  Monk  continued  fole 
General  notwithftanding. 

Ver.  1550.]  Tha  wicked  wretch,  v.Ko  a£led  as  folicltor  in  the 
King's  trial,  and  drew  up  a  charge  of  high  treafon  againft  him, 
and  had  drawn  up  a  formal  plea  agilnfl:  him,  in  cafe  he  had  fub- 
mitted  to  the  jurifdidlion-  of  the  Court.  At  his  own  trial  he 
pleaded  that  what  he  did  was  as  a  lawyer  for  his  fee.  .  Ht  de- 
fervtdly  fufiered  at  Tyburn  as  a  Regicide. . 

F  4  Ou 
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On  whom,  in  equipage  and  Hate, 
His  fcarecrow  fellow -members  wait. 
And  march  in  order,  two  and  two. 
As  at  Thankfgivings  th'  us'd  to  do. 
Each  in  a  tatter'd  talifman. 
Like  vermin  in  effigie  flam. 

But  (what's  more  dreadful  than  the  reft) 
Thofe  rumps  are  but  the  tail  o'  th'  Eeaft, 
Set  up  by  Popiih  engineers. 

As  by  the  crackers  plainly'  appears  ;  156a 

For  none,  bat  Jefuits,  have  a  miffion 
To  preach  the  faith  with  ammunition. 
And  propagate  the  Church  with  powder; 
Their  founder  was  a  blown-up  foldier. 
Thefe  fpiritual  pioneers  o'  th'  Whore's,  1365 

That  have  the  charge  of  all  her  llores, 
"Since  firft  they  failed  in  their  defigns. 
To  take-in  heaven  by  fpringing  mine^. 
And  with  unanfwerable  barrels 

Of  gunpowder  difpute  their  quarrels,  M7*^ 

Now  take  a  courfe  more  prafticable. 
By  laying  trains  to  fire  the  rabble. 
And  blow  us  up,  in  th'  open  ilreets, 
'Difguis'd  in  rumps,  like  fambenites. 
More  tike  to  ruin  and  confound,  157^ 

Than  all  their  doftrines  under  ground. 
Nor  have  thev  chofen  rumps  amifs. 
For  fymbcls  of  State-myfteries, 
Though  fome  fuppofe  'twas  but  to  fnew 
How  much  thev  fcom'd  the  faints,  the  few,         1  cPo 

V>ho, 
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Who,  *caufe  they  're  wafted  to  the  fturaps. 

Are  reprefented  beft  by  rumps. 

But  Jefuits  have  deeper  reaches 

In  all  their  politic  far-fetches. 

And  from  the  Coptic  prieft  Kircherus,  i  ^S^ 

Found  out  this  myftic  way  to  jeer  us  : 

For  as  th'  Egyptians  us'd  by  bees 

T'  exprefs  their  antique  Ptolomies, 

And  by  their  flings,  the  fwords  they  wore. 

Held  forth  authority  and  power  ;  ^590 

Becaufe  thefe  fubtle  animals 

Bear  all  their  interefts  in  their  tails. 

And  when  they  're  once  impair'd  in  that. 

Are  banilh'd  their  well-order'd  ftate  : 

They  thought  all  governments  were  beft  1 595- 

By  hieroglyphic  rumps  expreft. 

For  as,  in  bodies  natural. 
The  rump  's  the  fundament  of  all ; 
So,  in  a  common-wealth  or  realm. 
The  government  is  call'd  the  Helm,  1600 

With  which,  like  veffels  under  fail. 
They  're  turn'd  and  winded  b}'  the  tail ; 
The  tail,  which  birds  and  fifhes  fteer 
Their  courfes  v.ith  through  fea  and  air. 
To  whom  the  rudder  of  the  rump  is  1 605 

The  fame  thing  with  the  ftern  and  compafs. 

Vcr.  15S5.  Afirf^e-r^/^.]  Athanafms  Kircher,  a  Jefult,  hath 
^vri•^en  largely  on  the  Egyptian  myftkal  Learning.  Kirkeruiy  in 
the  two  hrft  editions. 

This 
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This  flievvs  how  perfectly  the  rump 

And  commonwealth  in  Nature  jump  ; 

For  as  a  fly,  that  goes  to  bed, 

Refls  with  his  tail  above  his  head  ;  r6io 

So,  in  this  mongrel  ftate  of  ours. 

The  rabble  are  the  fupreme  powers. 

That  hors'd  us  on  their  backs,  to  ihow  us 

A  jadilli  trick  at  laii,  and  throv/  us. 

The  learned  Rabbins  of  the  Jews  1615 

Write,  there  's  a  bone,  which  they  call  Liie2^ 
1'  th'  rump  of  man,  of  fuch  a  virtue. 
No  force  in  nature  can  do  hurt  to  ; 
And  therefore,  at  the  laft  great  day. 
All  th'  other  m.embers  Ihall,  they  fay,  1620 

Spring  out  of  this,  as  from  a  feed 
All  forts  of  vegetals  proceed  ; 

From  whence  the  learned  fons  of  Art 

Osfacrum  juftly  ftyle  that  part : 

Then  what  can  better  reprefent,  162  c 

Than  this  rump-bone,  the  Parliajiient^ 

That,  after  feveral  rude  ejections. 

And  as  prodigious  refurredions, 

V\~ith  nevv'  reverfions  of  nine  lives,. 

Starts  up,  and,  like  a  cat,  revives?  163.0 

But  now,  ala<; !  they  're  all  expir'd,. 

And  th'  Houfe,  as  well  as  members,  tir'd  j 

Corifum'd  in  kennels  by  the  rout. 

With  which  they  other  fires  put  out  j 

Condemn'd  t'  ungoverning  diftrefs^  163^ 

And  paltry,  private  wretchednefs  j 

Worfe 
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Worfe  than  the  devil  to  privation. 

Beyond  all  hopes  of  reftoration  ; 

And  parted,  like  the  body  and  foul. 

From  all  dominion  and  control.  1646 

We,  who  could  lately,  with  a  look^ 
Enacl,  eftablifli,  or  revoke  ; 
Vl'hofe  arbitrary  nods  gave  law. 
And  frov/ns  kept  multitudes  in  awe ; 
Before  the  blafter  of  whofe  huff,  1645^ 

All  hats,  as  in  a  florm,  flew  off; 
Ador'd  and  bow'd  to  by  the  great, 
Down  to  the  footman  and  valet ; 
Had  more  bent  knees  than  chapel-mats. 
And  prayers,  than  the  crowns  of  hats ;  1 650 

Shall  now  be  fcorn'd  as  wretchedly. 
For  ruin  's  juft  as  low  as  high  : 
Which  might  be  fuffer'd,  \\  ere  it  all 
The  horror  that  attends  our  fall ; 
For  fome  of  us  have  fcores  more  large  t£-r 

Than  heads  and  quarters  can  difcharge ; 
And  others,  who,  by  reftlefs  fcraping. 
With  public  frauds,  and  private  rapine. 
Have  mighty  heaps  of  wealth  amafs'd. 
Would  gladly  lay  down  all  at  lafl  ;  1 66a 

Anv^,  to  be  but  undone,  entail 
Their  vefiels  on  perpetual  jail. 

And 

Vcr.  1661,  1662.]  This  the  Regicides,  in  general,  would 
have  done  gladly,  but  the  ringleaders  of  them  were  executed  in 
ttrrors-n,     Thofe  that  came   in  upon  proclamation  were  brought 

to 
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And  blefs  the  devil  to  let  them  farms. 
Of  forfeit  foul,  on  no  worfe  terms.. 

This  faidy  a  near  and  louder  ihout  16^5, 

Put  all  th'  afic^mbly  to  the  rout ; 
Who  now  began  to  outrun  their  fear,. 
As  horfes  do^  from  tliofe  they  bear  ; 
But  crowded  on  with  fo  m.uch  hafte. 
Until  they  'd  block'd  the  paiTage  fall.  1670 

to  the  bar  of  the  Hojfc  of  Lord:,.  25th  Nov.  166 r,  to  anfwer 
what  they  could  fay  for  themfelves  v\hy  judgment  fliould  not  be 
executed  againft  them  ?  They  feverally  alleged,  "  That,  upon 
<*  his  Majefty's  gracious  Declaration  from  Breda,  and  the  votes 
*'  of  the  Parliament,  (^c.  they  did  render  themfelves,  being 
*^  advifed  that  they  fhould  thereby  fecure  their  lives  j  and  humbly 
*<  cravM  the  benefit  of  the  proclamation,  &c.'^  And  Harry 
Martyn  brificly  added,  "  That  he  had  never  obeyed  any  pro- 
**  clamation  before  this,  and  hoped  he  fhould  not  be  hanged  for 
"  taking  the  King's  v/ord  novi^."  A  bill  was  brought  in  for  their 
execution,  which  was  read  twice,  but  afterwards  dropt,  and  fo 
they  were  all  fent  to  their  feveral  prifons,  and  little  more  heard 
of.  Ludlow,  and  fome  others,  efcaped  by  fiying  among  the 
Swifs  Cantons. 

Ver.  1665,  1666.]  When  Sir  Martyn  came  to  this  cabal,  he 
left  the  rabble  at  Temple-bar  ;  but,  by  tb'  time  he  had  con- 
cluded his  difcourfe,  they  were  advanced  near  "Whitehall  and 
V/eftminfter.  This  alarmed  our  cabaliers,  and  perhaps  terrified 
thena  with  the  apprehenfion  of  being  hanged  or  burned  in  reality, 
as  fome  of  them  that  vfry  inftant  were  in  effigy.  No  wonder,, 
therefore,  they  broke  up  fo  precipitately,  and  that  each  endea- 
voured to  fecure  himfelf.  The  manner  of  it  is  dcfcribed  with  a 
poetical  licence,  only  to  embellifh.  this  Canto  v<ith  a  diverting, 
cataflroplie. 

And 
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And  barricadoed  it  with  haunches 

Of  outward  men,  and  bulks  and  paunches. 

That  with  their  fhoulders  ftrove  to  fqueeze. 

And  rather  fave  a  crippled  piece 

Of  all  their  crulh'd  and  broken  members,  iS-r 

Than  have  them  grillied  on  the  embers ; 

Still  prefling  on  with  heavy  packs 

Of  one  another  on  their  backs. 

The  van-guard  could  no  longer  bear 

The  charges  of  the  forlorn  rear,  1 6S0 

But,  borne  down  headlong  by  the  rout. 

Were  trampled  forely  under  foot ; 

Yet  nothing  prov'd  fo  fG^:midable 

As  th'  horrid  cookery  of  the  rabble  ; 

And  fear,  that  keeps  all  feeling  out,  i6Sr 

As  lefTer  pains  are  by  the  gout, 

Reliev'd  them  with  a  frefh  fupply 

Of  rallied  force,  enough  to  fly. 

And  beat  a  Tufcan  running-horfe, 

Whofe  jockey- rider  is  all  fpurs,  1690 


HUDIBRAS. 
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HUDIBRAS, 

PART   III.     CANTO  III. 

THE      ARGUMENT. 

The  Knight  and  Squire*s  prodigious  flight 
To  quit  th'  enchanted  bower  by  night. 
He  plods  to  turn  his  amorous  fuit, 
T'  a  plea  in  law,  and  profecute  ; 
Repairs  to  counfel,  to  advife. 
'Bout  managing  the  enterprize  ; 
But  firft  refolves  to  try  by  letter. 
And  one  more  fair  addrefs,  to  get  her. 

WH  O  would  believe  what  ftrange  bugbears 
Mankind  creates  itfelf,  of  fears. 
That  fpring,  like  fern,  that  infed  weed. 
Equivocally,  without  feed. 

And  have  no  pofTible  foundation,  ^ 

But  merely  in  th'  imagination  ? 

Our  Poet  now  refumes  his  principal  fubjefl :  and  tiie  reafon 
why  he  is  fo  full  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  laft  adventure  of 
our  Knight  and  Squire  is,  becaufe  we  had  loft  fight  of  our  heroes 
for  the  fpace  of  the  longeft  Canto  in  the  whole  Poem :  this 
Tcfpite  might  probably  occafion  forgctfulnefs  in  fome  readers, 
whofe  attention  had  been  fo  long  fufpendcd  :  it  was  therefore 
fieceffary  that  a  repetition  Ihould  be  made  of  the  dark  adventure, 
and  that  it  fhould  be  made  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  reader. 

And 
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And  yet  can  do  more  dreadful  feats 

Than  hags,  with  all  their  imps  and  teats ; 

Make  more  bewitch  and  haunt  themfelves. 

Than  all  their  nurferies  of  elves.  10 

For  fear  does  things  fo  like  a  witch, 

'Tis  hard  to  unriddle  which  is  which ; 

Sets  up  communities  of  fenfes. 

To  chop  and  change  intelligences ; 

As  Roficrucian  virtuofo's  i  - 

Can  fee  with  ears,  and  hear  with  nofes  ; 

And,  when  they  neither  fee  nor  hear. 

Have  more  than  both  fupplied  by  fear. 

That  makes  them  in  the  dark  fee  vifions. 

And  hag  themfelves  with  apparitions,  20 

And,  when  their  eyes  difcover  leaft, 

Difcern  the  fubtleft  objeds  beft  ; 

Do  things  not  contrary,  alone. 

To  th'  courfe  of  Nature,  but  its  own ; 

The  courage  of  the  braved  daunt,  25: 

And  turn  pultroons  as  valiant : 

For  men  as  refolute  appear 

With  too  much,  as  too  little  fear ; 

And,  when  they  're  out  of  hopes  of  flying, 

"Will  run  away  from  death  by  dying ;  30 

Or  turn  again  to  ftand  it  out. 

And  thofe  they  fled,  like  lions,  rout. 

This  Hudibras  had  prov'd  too  true. 
Who,  by  the  Furies  left  perdue y 

And  haunted  with  detachments,  fent  35 

From  Marfhal  Legion's  regiment. 

Was 
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Was  by  a  fiend,  as  counterfeit. 

Relieved  and  refcued  with  a  cheat ; 

When  nothing  but  himfelf,  and  fear, 

Was  both  the  imps  and  conjurer  ;  40 

As,  by  the  rules  o*  th*  virtuofi. 

It  follows  in  due  form  of  poefie. 

Difguis'd  in  all  the  malks  of  night. 
We  left  our  champion  on  his  flight. 
At  blindman's  buff,  to  grope  his  way,  45 

In  equal  fear  of  night  and  day ; 
Who  took  his  dark  and  defperate  courfe. 
He  knew  no  better  than  his  horfe ; 
And,  by  an  unknown  devil  led, 
(•He  knew  as  little  whither)  fled,  50 

He  never  was  in  greater  need. 
Nor  lefs  capacity  of  fpeed ; 
Difabled,  both  in  man  and  beafl. 
To  fly  and  run  away,  his  beft ; 

To  keep  the  enemy,  and  fear,  5  j; 

From  equal  falling  on  his  rear. 
And  though  with  kicks  and  bangs  he  ply*d 
The  further  and  the  nearer  fide, 
(As  feamen  ride  with  all  their  force. 
And  tug  as  if  they  row'd  the  horfe,  60 

And,  when  the  hackney  fails  moft  {w'lfty 
Eelieve  they  lag,  or  run  a-drift) ; 

Ver.  36.]  Alluding  to  Stephen  MarlTial's  bellowing  out  treafon 
from  the  pulpit,  in  order  to  recruit  the  army  <^  the  Rebels.  He 
was  called  the  Gcncx-a  BulU 

So, 
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So,  though  he  pofted  e'er  fo  faft. 

His  fear  was  greater  than  his  hafte  : 

For  fear,  though  fleeter  than  the  wind,  6^ 

Believes  'tis  always  left  behind. 

But  when  the  moon  began  t'  appear. 

And  fhift  t'  another  fcene  his  fear. 

He  found  his  new  officious  Ihade, 

That  came  fo  timely  to  his  aid,  *o 

And  forc'd  him  from  the  foe  t'  efcape. 

Had  turn'd  itfelf  to  Ralpho's  Ihape, 

So  like  in  perfon,  garb,  and  pitch, 

*Twas  hard  t'  interpret  which  was  v.hich. 

For  Ralpho  had  no  fooner  told  >^^ 

The  Lady  all  he  had  t'  unfold. 
But  Ihc  convey'd  him  out  of  fight. 
To  entertain  the  approaching  Knight ; 
And,  while  he  gave  himfelf  diverlion, 
T'  accommodate  his  beaft  and  perfon,  8o 

And  put  his  beard  into  a  pofture 
At  beft  advantage  to  accoft  her. 
She  order'd  th'  antimafquerade 
(For  his  reception)  aforefaid  : 

Ver.  67.]  I  have  before  obferved,  that  we  may  trace  our  heroes 
morning  and  night.  This  particular  is  always  efiential  in  poetry, 
to  avoid  confufion  and  difputes  among  the  critics.  How  would 
they  have  calculated  the  number  of  days  taken  up  in  the  Iliad, 
/"Eneid,  and  Paradife  Loft,  if  the  poets  had  not  been  careful  to 
lead  them  into  the  momentous  difcovery  ?  Mr.  Batler  is  as  clear 
in  this  point  as  any  of  them :  for,  from  opening  of  thefe  Ad- 
ventures, every  morning  and  night  have  been  poetically  defcribcd  j 
and  nf)v,'  we  are  arrived  at  the  third  day. 

Vol.  XIV.  G  But. 
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But,  when  the  ceremony  was  done,  85 

The  lights  put  out,  the  Furies  gone. 
And  Hudibras,  among  the  reft, 
Convey'd  away,  as  Ralpho  guefs'd. 
The  wretched  caitiff,  all  alone, 

(As  he  believ'd)  began  to  moan,  90 

And  tell  his  ftory  to  himfelf. 
The  Knight  miftook  him  for  an  elf; 
And  did  fo  ftill,  till  he  began 
To  fcruple  at  Ralpho's  outward  man, 
VAnd  thought,  becaufe  they  oft  agreed  95 

T'  appear  in  one  another's  ftead. 
And  3^  the  faint's  and  devil'ii  part. 
With  undiftinguifhable  art^ 
They  might  have  done  fo  now,  perhaps. 
And  put  on  one  another's  fhapes ;  4  00 

And  therefore,  to  refolve  the  doubt. 
He  ftar'd  upon  liim,  and  cry'd  out, 
AVhat  art  r  My  Squire,  or  that  bold  fprite 
That  took  his  place  and  Ihape  to-night  ? 

Some 

Ver.  S2.]  PurJ?jeconiey"dkh!r,Scc.Y\r{\.cdh.-ie-jZ.  Altered, 
3684,  to  con'vey''d. 

Ver.  102,  103,  104.]  Here  is  an  amazing  difcovery  opened. 
The  Knight's  dreadful  apprehenfions  vanifhwith  night;  no  I'ooner 
does  the  day  break,  but  with  joy  he  perceives  hib  miftake  j  he 
finds  Ralpho  in  his  company  inllead  ot  an  eljf  or  a  ghoft  j  upon 
this  he  is  agreeably  furprized,  as  he  was  betcre  terribly  altiighted. 
But  let  us  examine  whether  this  meeting,  and  the  reconciliation 
that  follows  it,  are  naturally  brought  about,  fince,  the  day  before, 
they  had  mutually  refolved  to  abandon  each  other.     I  think  he 

hath 
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Some  bufy  independent  pug,  105 

Retainer  to  his  fynagogue  ? 

Alas !  quoth  he,  I  'm  none  of  thofe 

Your  bofom  friends,  as  you  fuppofe. 

But  Ralph  himfelf,  your  trufty  Squire, 

Who  'as  dragg'd  your  Dunfhip  out  o'  th'  mire,      no 

And  from  th'  inchantments  of  a  Widow, 

Who  'a  turn'd  you  int'  a  beaft,  have  freed  you  ; 

And,  though  a  prifoner  of  war. 

Have  brought  you  fafe,  where  now  you  are ; 

hath  judicioafly  formed  this  incident :  for  it  is  plain  the  Knight 
and  the  Squire  were  confcious  they  had  wronged  one  another,  the 
one  by  his  bafe  intentions,  and  the  other  by  his  treachery  and 
grofs  impofitionj  but  very  fortunately  they  were  ignorant  of  each 
other's  defigns,  and,  confequently,  each  thought  himfelf  the 
oftender  :  it  is,  therefore,  natural  and  probable  that  they  fhould 
eafily  come  to  a  good  underftanding.  The  Knight  compounds 
with  the  Squire  for  his  impofitioR  as  a  ghoft,  not  only  from  a  fenfe 
of  his  own  bafe  intentions,  but  for  the  happy  efcape  from 
witches,  fpirits,  and  elves,  from  which  the  Squire  pretends  to 
have  freed  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Squire  is  willing  to  re- 
enter into  the  Knight's  fervice,  and  to  attend  him  once  more  in 
his  peregrinations,  when  he  found  this  fham  meritorious  aftion 
had  deluded  him  into  a  fulpenfion  of  that  refentment  which  he 
might  juftly  have  exerted  :  thus  are  they  fortunately  reconciled, 
and  thus  are  thefe  momentous  Ad\entures  continued,  to  the  fatis- 
fadlion  of  the  reader,  and  applaufe  of  the  Poet. 

Ver.  103.]  Sj»itc,  in  all  the  editions  to  1726,  inclufive. 
Sfr';gkt,  edition  1739. 

Ver.  lie]  Dur.f/yi^i  in  all  editions  to  I710.  Dc->:p]py  in  later 
edition;. 

C  2  V^'Tiich 
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Which  you  would  gratefully  repay,  1 1 ' 

Your  conftant  Prefbyterian  way. 
That's  ftranger  (quoth  the  Knight)  and  llranger; 
Who  gave  thee  notice  of  my  danger  ? 

Quoth  he,  Th'  infernal  conjurer 
Purfu'd,  and  took  me  prifoner ;  120 

And,  knowing  you  were  hereabout. 
Brought  me  along,  to  find  you  out, 
W^here  I,  in  hugger-mugger  hid. 
Have  noted  all  they  faid  or  did  : 
And,  though  they  lay  to  him  the  pageant,  izr 

I  did  not  fee  him,  nor  his  agent ; 
Who  play'd  their  forceries  out  of  fight, 
T'  avoid  a  fiercer,  fecond  fight. 
But  didft  thou  fee  no  devils  then  ? 
Not  one  (quoth  he)  but  carnal  men,  130 

A  little  worfe  than  fiends  in  hell. 
And  that  Ibe-devil  Jezabel, 
That  laugh'd  and  tee-he "d  with  derifion. 
To  fee  them  take  your  depofition. 

What  then  (quoth  Hudibras)  was  he  '  135 

That  play'd  the  devil  to  examine  me  ? 
A  rallying  weaver  in  the  town. 
That  did  it  in  a  parfon's  gown ; 
Whom  all  the  parifh  takes  for  gifted. 
Bat  for  my  part  I  ne'er  believ'd  it :  140 

In  which  you  told  them  all  your  feats. 
Your  confcientious  frauds  and  cheats ; 
Deny'd  your  whipping,  and  confefs'd 
The  naked  truth  of  all  the  refi. 

More 
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More  plainly  than  the  reverend  writer  14^ 

That  to  our  Churches  veil'd  his  mitre  ; 
All  which  they  took  in  black  and  white^ 
And  cudtjel'd  me  to  underwrite. 

o 

What  made  thee,  when  the)'  all  were  gone> 
And  none  but  thou  and  I  alone>  ^^O 

To  ad  the  devil,  and  forbear 
To  rid  me  of  my  hellilh  fear  ? 

Quoth  he,  I  knew  }'our  conftant  rate. 
And  frame  of  fpirit  too  obftinate. 
To  be  by  me  prevail'd  upon,  x^r 

With  any  motives  of  my  own  ; 
And  therefore  ftrove  to  counterfeit 
The  devil  a  while,  to  nick  your  wit ; 
The  devil,  that  is  your  conftant  cronr^ 
That  only  can  prevail  upon  ye  -,  j  60 

Ver.  145,  146.]  Though  there  were  more  than  one  in  thofc 
times  that  this  charafter  would  have  fuited,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  Mr.  George  Graham,  Bi/hop  of  Orkney,  is  fneered  at  in 
this  place  by  Mr.  Butler.  He  was  lo  bale  as  to  renounce  and 
abjure  Epifcopacy,  figning  the  abjuration  with  his  own  hand,  at 
Erecknefs,  in  Strones,  Feb.  11,  1639.  To  this  remarkable  in- 
cident BiAop  Hall  alludes  (Epillle  Dedicatory  prefixed  to  his 
Ep':jccpacy  hy  Di-vine  Right,  Sec.  1640,  p.  i.)  where  he  obfcrves, 
**  That  he  craved  pardon,  tor  having  accepted  his  Epifcopal 
*'  fundlion,  as  if  he  had  thereby  committed  fome  heinous  otyencc.'' 
Upon  which  he  ules  the  following  exclamation,  «*  Good  God  ! 
"  what  is  this  I  have  lived  to  hear  ?  That  a  bifhop,  in  3  Chriftiaii 
*^  ailembly,  fhould  renounce  his  Epifcopai  fundtion,  and  cry 
"  Mercy  for  his  now  abandoned  caHing." 

G  3  F.llc 
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Klfe  we  might  llill  have  been  difputing. 
And  they  with  weighty  drubs  confuting. 
The  Knight,  who  now  began  to  find 
They  'ad  left  the  enemy  behind. 
And  faw  no  farther  harm  remain  1 6^ 

But  feeble  wearinefb  and  pain. 
Perceived,  by  lofmg  of  their  way. 
They  'ad  gain'd  th'  advantage  of  the  day. 
And,  by  declining  of  the  road. 

They  had,  by  chance,  their  rear  made  good  ;  170 

He  ventured  to  difsmifs  his  fear. 
That  partings  wont  to  rant  and  tear. 
And  give  the  defperatil  attack 
To  danger  ftill  behind  its  back  : 

For,  having  paus'd  to  recclleLl,  1  75 

And  on  his  pall  fuccefs  refieft ; 
T'  examine  and  coniider  wh}'. 
And  whence,  and  how,  he  came  to  fly  ; 
And,  when  no  devil  had  appear'd. 
What  elie  it  could  be  faid  he  fear'd,  i  So 

It  put  him  in  fo  fierce  a  rage. 
He  once  refolv'd  to  re-engage  ; 
Tofs'd,  like  a  foot-ball,  back  again 
With  fname,  and  vengeance,  and  difdain. 
Quoth  he,  It  was  thy  cowardice  185 

That  m.ade  me  from  this  leaguer  rife. 
And,  when  I  'ad  half-reduc'd  the  place. 
To  quit  it  infc.moufly  bafe  : 
Was  better  cover'd  by  the  new- 

arri\  'd  detachment,  than  I  knew  ;  1 90 

To 
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To  flight  my  new  acquefcs,  and  run, 

Vidlorioufly,  from  battles  won  ; 

And,  reckoning  all  I  gain'd  or  loft, 

To  fell  them  cheaper  than  they  coft  j 

To  make  me  put  myfelf  to  flight,  iq^" 

And,  conquering,  run  away  by  night ; 

To  drag  me  out,  which  th'  haughty  foe 

Durft  never  have  prefum'd  to  do  : 

Tc^'^aount  me  in  the  dark,  by  force,. 

U^l^he  bare  ridge  of  my  horfe,  ico 

Exp^^^  in  querpo  to  their  rage, 

Wit^ut  my  arms  and  equipage  ; 

Left,  if  they  ventur'd  to  purfue, 

I  might  th'  unequal  fight  renew  ; 

And,  to  preferve  thy  outward  man,  20^ 

AfTum'd  my  place,  and  led  the  van. 

All  this  (quoth  Ralph)  I  did,  'tis  true. 
Not  to  preferve  myfelf,  but  you  : 
You,  who  were  damn'd  to  bafcr  drubs 
Than  wretches  feel  in  powdering-tubs ;  210 

To  mount  two-wheel'd  caroches,  worfe 
Than  manaQ-ino;  a  wooden  horfe  : 
Dragg'd  out  through  ilraiter  holes  by  th'  ears, 
Eras'd,  or  coup'd  for  perjurers ; 

Who,  though  th'  attempt  had  prov'd  in  vain,  2 1  ^ 

Had  had  no  rcafon  to  complain  ; 
But,  fmce  it  profper'd,  'tis  unhandfome 
To  blame  the  hand  that  paid  your  ranfom. 
And  refcued  your  obnoxious-  bones 
From  unavoidable  battoons.  220 

G  4.  The 
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The  enemy  was  reinforc'd. 
And  we  difabled  and  unhors'd, 
Difarm'd,  unqualify'd  for  fight. 
And  no  way  left  but  hafty  flight. 
Which,  though  as  defperate  in  th'  attempt,  225 

Has  given  you  freedom  to  condemn  't. 
But,  uere  our  bones  in  fit  condition 
To  reinforce  the  expedition, 
^Tis  now  unfeafonable  and  vain 

To  think  of  failing  on  again  :  230 

No  martial  projeft  to  furprize 
Can  ever  be  attempted  twice. 
Nor  cad  defign  ferve  afterwards ; 
As  gameflers  tsar  their  lofnig -cards. 
l^efide,  our  bangs  of  man  and  beaft  235 

Are  fit  for  nothing  now  but  reft. 
And  for  a  while  will  not  be  able 
To  rally,  and  prove  ferviceable  : 
And  therefcre  I,  with  reafon,  chofe 
This  ilratagem  t'  amufe  our  foes,  240 

To  make  an  honourable  retreat, 
A-nd  wave  a  total  fure  defeat ; 
For  thofe  that  fly  may  fight  again. 
Which  he  can  never  do  that 's  (lain. 
Hence  timely  running  's  no  mean  part  245 

Of  conduft,  in  the  martial  art ; 
By  v/hlch  feme  glorious  feats  atchieve. 
As  citizens  by  breaking  thrive. 
And  cannons  conquer  armies  while 
They  feem  to  draw  oft  and  recoil ;  2^0 

Is 
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Is  held  the  gallant'ft  courfe,  and  braveft. 
To  great  exploits,  as  well  as  fafeft  ; 
That  fpares  th'  expence  of  time  and  pains. 
And  dangerous  beating  out  of  brains  ; 
And,  in  the  end,  prevails  as  certain  2CC 

As  thofe  that  never  truft  to  Fortune ; 
But  make  their  fear  do  execution 
Beyond  the  ftouteft  refolution  ; 
As  earthquakes  kill  without  a  blow. 
And,  only  trembling,  overthrow,  260 

If  th'  Ancients  crown 'd  their  braveft  men. 
That  only  fav'd  a  citizen. 
What  vidory  could  e'er  be  won. 
If  every  one  would  fave  but  one  ? 
Or  fight  endanger'd  to  be  loft,  ^Sc 

Where  all  refolve  to  fa\e  the  moft  ? 
By  this  means,  when  a  battle  's  won. 
The  war  's  as  far  from  being  done ; 
For  thofe  that  fave  themfelves,  and  fiy. 
Go  halves,  at  leaft,  i' th' victory ;  270 

And  fometime,  when  the  lofs  is  fmall. 
And  danger  great,  they  challenge  all ; 
Print  new  additions  to  their  feats. 
And  emendations  in  Gazettes ; 

And  when,  for  furious  hafte  to  run,  275 

They  durft  not  ftay  to  fire  a  gun. 
Have  done  't  with  bonfires,  and  at  home 
Made  fquibs  and  crackers  overcome ; 
To  fet  the  rabble  on  a  flame. 

And  keep  their  governors  from  blame,  2R0 

Dlfpcrfc 
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Difperfe  the  news  the  pulpit  tells, 

Confirm'd  with  fireworks  and  with  bells; 

And,  though  reduc'd  to  that  extreme. 

They  have  been  forc'd  to  fing  Te  Deum  ; 

Yet,  v/ith  religious  blafphemy,  285 

By  flattering  Heaven  with  a  lye. 

And,  for  their  beating,  giving  thanks. 

They  'ave  rais'd  recruits,  and  fdl'd  their  banks ; 

For  thofe  who  run  from  th'  enemy. 

Engage  them  equally  to  fly  ;  290 

And,  when  the  fight  becomes  a  chace, 

Thofe  win  the  day  that  win  the  race ; 

And  that  which  would  not  pafs  in  fights^ 

Has  done  the  feat  with  eafy  flights. 

Recover 'd  many  a  defperate  campaign  295 

With  Bourdeaux,  Burgundy,  and  Champaign  ; 

Reftor'd  the  fainting  high  and  mighty 

With  brandy -wine,  and  aqua-vitse  ; 

And  made  them  ftoutly  overcome 

With  Bacrack,  Hoccamore,  and  Mum  j  30a 

With  th'  uncontroFd  decrees  of  Fate 

To  viftory  necefiitate  ; 

With  which,  although  they  run  or  burn,. 

They  unavoidably  return ; 

Or  elfe  their  fultan  populaces  30j^ 

Still  ftrangle  all  their  routed  Bafia's* 
Quoth  Hudibras,  I  uriderftand 

What  lights  thou  mean'il  at  fca  and  land, 

Ver.  300.  With  Bacrack.''^   Or  Baccbarack^    Bacrarb,  edition 
1684,  and  fjllowing  edklor.i, 

And 
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And  who  thofe  were  that  run  away. 

And  yet  gave  out  they  'ad  won  the  day ;  310 

Although  the  rabble  fous'd  them  for  't. 

O'er  head  and  ears,  in  mud  and  dirt, 

*Tis  true,  our  modern  way  of  war 

Is  grown  more  politic  by  far. 

But  not  fo  refolute  and  bold,  31^ 

Nor  ty'd  to  honour,  as  the  old. 

For  now  they  laugh  at  giving  battle, 

Unlefs  it  be  to  herds  of  cattle ; 

Or  fighting  convoys  of  provifion. 

The  whole  defign  o'  th'  expedition,  320 

And  not  with  downright  blows  to  rout 

The  enemy,  but  eat  them  out  : 

As  fighting  in  all  beafts  of  prey. 

And  eating,  are  performed  one  way. 

To  give  defiance  to  their  teeth,  32^ 

And  fight  their  ilubborn  guts  to  death  ; 

And  thofe  atchieve  the  high'ft  renown. 

That  bring  the  other  ftomachs  down. 

There  's  now  no  fear  of  wounds  nor  maiming. 

All  dangers  are  reduc'd  to  famine,  330 

And  feats  of  arms,  to  plot,  defign. 

Surprize,  and  ftratagem,  and  mine  ; 

But  have  no  need  nor  ufe  of  courage, 

Unlefs  it  be  for  glory'  or  forage  : 

For  if  they  fight,  'tis  but  by  chance,  ^^^ 

When  one  fide  venturing  to  advance, 

Ver.  328.1  Tbe  Qtb:r''s  JicmacLsy  edition  17CO,  and  following 
ones. 

And 
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And  come  uncivilly  too  near, 

Are  charg'd  unmercifully'  i'  th'  rear> 

And  forc'd,  with  terrible  refiftancc. 

To  keep  hereafter  at  a  diftance ;  ^^5> 

To  pick  out  ground  t'  incamp  upo^i. 

Where  ftore  of  largeft  rivers  run. 

That  ferve,  inftead  of  peaceful  barriers. 

To  part  th'  engagements  of  their  v/aiTiors  ; 

Where  both  from  fide  to  fide  may  ikip,  34c 

And  only*  encounter  at  bo-peep  : 

For  men  are  found  the  ftouter-hearted. 

The  certainer  they  're  to  be  parted. 

And  therefore  poll  therafelves  in  bogs,. 

As  th'  ancient  mice  attack'd  the  frogs,  3 -O 

And  made  their  mortal  enemy. 

The  water-rat,  their  ftricl  all}\ 

For  'tis  not  now  who's  fcout  and  bold  ? 

But  who  bears  hunger  bell,'  and  cold  ? 

And  he  's  approv'd  ths.  moil  deferving,.  3jj 

Who  longeft  can  hold  out  at  llarving  ; 

And  he  that  routs  moll  pigs  and  cows. 

The  formidableil  man  of  prowefs. 

So  th'  Emperor  Caligula, 

That  triumph'd  o'er  the  Britifti  fea,^  ^6t^ 

Took  crabs  and  oyllers  prifoners. 

And  lobilers,  'Head  of  cuirafilers ; 

Engag'd  his  legions  in  fierce  bullies,. 

AVith  periwinkles,  prawns,  and  mulfels,. 

And  led  his  troops  with  furious  gallops,  363: 

To  cliarge  whole  regiments  of  fcallops  j 

Not 
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Not  like  their  ancient  way  of  war. 

To  wait  on  his  triumphal  car  ; 

But,  when  he  went  to  dine  or  fup. 

More  bravely  ate  his  captives  up,  ^-O 

And  left  all  war,  by  his  example, 

Reduc'd  to  vi<^ualling  of  a  camp  well. 

Quoth  Ralph,  By  all  that  you  have  faid. 
And  twice  as  much  that  I  could  add, 
"Tis  plain  you  cannot  now  do  worfe  ^TC 

Than  take  this  out-of-falhion'd  courfe  ; 
To  hope,  by  ftratagem,  to  woce  her. 
Or  wa2;inQ-  battle  to  fubdue  her  ; 
Though  fomc  have  done  it  in  romances. 
And  bang'd  them  into  amorous  fancies ;  3 So 

As  thofe  who  won  the  Amazons, 
By  wanton  drubbing  of  their  bones; 
And  ftout  Rinaldo  gain'd  his  bride 
By  courting  of  her  back  and  lide. 
But,  fmce  thoffe  times  and  feats  are  over,  385 

They  are  not  for  a  modern  lover. 
When  mirtrefies  are  too  crofs-grain'd 
By  fuch  addrefTes  to  be  gain'd  ; 
And  if  they  were,  would  have  it  cut 
With  many  another  kind  of  bout.  390 

Therefore  I  hold  no  courfe  fo  infeafible. 
As  this  of  force,  to  win  the  Jezabel, 
To  ftorm  her  heart,  by  th'  antic  charms 
Of  ladies  errant,  force  of  arm.s  ; 
But  rather  drive  by  law  to  v.in  her,  395 

And  try  the  title  you  have  in  her. 

Your 
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Your  cafe  is  clear,  you  have  her  word 

And  me  to  witnefs  the  accord  ; 

Befides  two  more  of  her  retinue 

To  teftify  what  pafs'd  between  you  ;  400 

More  probable,  and  like  to  hold. 

Than  hand,  or  feal,  or  breaking  gold. 

For  which  fo  many,  that  renounc'd 

Their' plighted  contrads,  have  been  trounc'd. 

And  bills  upon  record  been  found,  405 

That  forc'd  the  ladies  to  compound ; 

And  that,  unlefs  I  mifs  the  matter. 

Is  all  the  bufmefs  you  look  after. 

Befides,  encounters  at  the  bar 

Are  braver  now  than  thofe  in  war,  410 

In  which  the  law  does  execution. 

With  lefs  diforder  and  confufion  ; 

Has  more  of  honour  in  't,  fome  hold, 

Not  like  the  new  way,  but  the  old. 

When  thofe  the  pen  had  drawn  together,  415 

Decided  quarrels  with  the  feather. 

And  winged  arrows  kill'd  as  dead. 

And  more  than  bullets  now  of  lead : 

So  all  their  combats  now,  as  then. 

Are  manag'd  chiefly  by  the  pen  ;  420 

lliat  does  the  feat,  with  braver  vigours. 

In  words  at  length,  as  well  as  figures  ; 

Is  judge  of  all  the  world  performs 

In  voluntary  feats  of  arms. 

And,  whatfoe'er  's  atchiev'd  in  fight,  425 

Determines  which  is  wrong  or  right : 

Fcr, 
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For,  whether  you  prevail  or  lofe. 

All  mull  be  try'd  there  in  the  clofe  ; 

And  therefore  'tis  not  wife  to  ihun 

What  you  muft  truft  to  ere  ye  've  done,  430 

The  law,  that  fettles  all  you  do. 
And  marries  where  you  did  but  wooe; 
That  makes  the  moft  perfidious  lover, 
A  lady,  that  's  as  faife,  recover ; 
And,  if  it  judge  upon  your  fide,  43^ 

Will  foon  extend  her  for  your  bride. 
And  put  her  perfon,  goods,  or  lands. 
Or  which  you  like  beft,  int'  your  hands. 

For  law  's  the  wifdom  of  all  ages. 
And  manag'd  by  the  abloft  fages ;  4.p 

Who,  though  their  bufniefs  at  the  bar 
Be  but  a  kind  of  civil  war. 
In  which  they'  engage  with  fiercer  dudgeons 
Than  e'er  the  Grecians  did,  and  Trojans, 
They  ne\  er  manage  the  conteil-  44^ 

T'  impair  their  public  intereft. 
Or  by  their  controverfies  lefien 
The  dignity  of  their  profeffion  : 
Not  like  us  Brethren,  \\  ho  divide 
Our  Common-wealth,  the  Caufe,  and  i\dc  ;  450 

And,  though  we  're  all  as  near  of  kind  re 
As  th'  outward  man  is  to  the  inward. 
We  agree  in  nothing,  but  to  wrangle 
About  the  flio-hteft  fino-Ie-fan^le  ; 
While  lawyers  have  more  fober  fenfe,  43:5' 

Thun  t'  argue  at  their  own  expence. 
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But  make  their  beft  advantages 

Of  others'  quarrels,  like  the  Swifs ; 

And,  out  of  foreign  controverfies. 

By  aiding  both  fides,  fill  their  purfes ;  460 

But  have  no  intereft  in  the  caufe 

For  which  they*  engage,  and  wage  the  laws. 

Nor  further  profpeft  than  their  pay. 

Whether  they  lofe  or  win  the  day. 

And,  though  they'  abounded  in  all  ages  46^ 

With  fundry  learned  clerks  and  fages ; 

Though  all  their  bufinefs  be  difpute. 

Which  way  they  canvafs  every  fuit. 

They  *v&  no  difputes  about  their  art. 

Nor  in  polemics  controvert ;  470 

While  all  profeffions  elfe  are  found 

With  nothing  but  difputes  t'  abound  : 

Divines  of  ail  forts,  and  phyficians, 

Philofophers,  mathematicians ; 

The  Galenift  and  Paraceifian,  47  ^ 

Condemn  the  w^ay  each  other  deals  in ; 

Anatomiils  difleft  and  mangle. 

To  cut  themfelves  out  work  to  wrangle ; 

Aftrologers  difpute  their  dreams. 

That  in  their  fieeps  they  talk  of  fchemes ;  480 

And  heralds  ftickle  who  got  who. 

So  many  hundred  years  ago. 

Ver.  475']  Galen  was  born  in  the  year  130,  ?.nd  lived  to  the 
,year  2co.  Paracelfus  was  born  in  the  lattei--end  of  tlae  1  5th, 
and  lived  almoft  to  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  ^ 

But 
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But  lawyers  are  too  wife  a  nation 
T'  expofe  their  trade  to  difputation. 
Or  make  the  bufy  rabble  judges  4.S5 

Of  all  their  fecret  piques  and  grudges  5 
In  which,  whoever  wins  the  day, 
The  whole  profeflion  's  fure  to  pay, 
Befide,  no  mountebanks,  nor  cheats. 
Dare  undertake  to  do  their  feats ;  490 

When  in  all  other  fciences 
They  fwarm  like  infefts,  and  increafe. 

For  what  bigot  durft  ever  draw. 
By  inward  Light,  a  deed  in  law  ? 
Or  could  hold  forth,  by  revelation,  495 

An  anfwer  to  a  Declaration  ? 
For  thofe  that  meddle  with  their  tools 
Will  cut  their  fingers,  if  they  're  fools : 
And  if  you  follow  their  advice. 
In  bills,  and  anfwers,  and  replies,  5C0 

They  '11  write  a  love-letter  in  Chancery, 
Shall  bring  her  upon  oath  to  anfwer  yc. 
And  foon  reduce  her  to  b'  your  wife. 
Or  make  her  weary  of  her  life. 

The  Knight,  who  us'd  with  tricks  and  fijifts       50; 
To  ediiy  by  Ralpho's  Gifts, 
Eut  in  appearance  cry'd  him  down. 
To  make  them  better  feem  his  own 
(All  plagiaries'  conftant  courfc 
Of  finking,  when  they  take  a  purfe),  510 

Vcr.  507.]  C>yii  him  djturi,  edition  1675^,  1684.     C^yj  them 
Jt^n,   17CC,  and  following  editioni. 

Vol.  XiV.  H  Refoh'd 
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Refolv'd  to  follow  his  advice. 

But  kept  it  from  him  by  difguife; 

And,  after  ftubbom  contradiction. 

To  counterfeit  his  own  conviction. 

And,  by  tranfition,  fall  upon  515 

The  refolution  as  his  own. 

Quoth  he.  This  gambol  thou  advifeft 
Is,  of  all  others,  the  unwifeft  ; 
For,  if  I  think  by  law  to  gain  her. 
There  's  nothing  fdlier  nor  vainer.  520 

'Tis  but  to  hazard  my  pretence. 
Where  nothing  's  certain  but  th'  expence ; 
To  acl  againft  myfelf,  and  traverfe 
My  fuit  and  title  to  her  favours ; 
And  if  Ihelhould,  which  Heaven  forbid,  525 

O'erthrow  me,'  as  the  Fiddler  did, 
\^'hat  after-courfe  ha\e  I  to  take, 
''-Gainft  lofmg  all  I  have  at  ftake  ? 
He  that  with  injury  is  griev'd. 

And  goes  to  law  to  be  reliev'd,  530 

Is  fillier  than  a  fottilb  choufe. 
Who,  when  a  thief  has  robb'd  his  houfe. 
Applies  himfelf  to  cunning-men. 
To  help  him  to  his  goods  again  ; 
When  all  he  can  expect  to  gain,  ^^^ 

Is  but  to  fquander  more  in  vain  : 
And  yet  I  have  no  other  way. 
But  is  as  difficult,  to  play  : 
For  to  reduce  her  by  main  force 
Is  new  in  vain  ;  by  fair  means,  worfe  :  540 

But 
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But  word  of  all  to  give  her  over. 
Till  (he  's  as  defperate  to  recover  : 
For  bad  games  are  thrown  up  too  foon. 
Until  they  're  never  to  be  won. 

But,  fince  I  have  no  other  courfe,  545 

But  is  as  bad  t'  attempt,  or  worfe. 
He  that  complies  againft  his  will. 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  ftill. 
Which  he  may'  adhere  to,  yet  difown. 
For  reafons  to  himfelf  beft  known  ;  ^50 

But  'tis  not  to  b*  avoided  now. 
For  Sidrophel  refolves  to  fue ; 
Whom  I  muft  anfwer,  or  begin. 
Inevitably,  firft  with  him  ; 

.For  I've  receiv'd  advertifement,  55^ 

By  times  enough,  of  his  intent ; 
And,  knowing  he  that  iirfl:  complains 
Th'  advantage  of  the  bufinefs  gains : 
For  courts  of  juilice  underftand 

The  plaintiiF  to  be  eldell  hand  ;  560 

Who  what  he  pleafes  may  aver. 
The  other  ruothing  till  he  fwear ; 
Is  freely*  admitted  to  all  grace. 
And  lawful  favour,  by  his  place  ; 
And,  for  his  bringing  cuftom  in,  ^6^ 

Has  all  advantages  to  win  : 
I,  who  refolve  to  pverfee 
No  lucky  opportunity. 
Will  go  to  counfel,  to  advife 

^^'hich  way  t'  encounter  or  furprizi: ;  ^70 

H  z  And. 
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And,  after  long  confideration. 

Have  found  out  one  to  fit  th'  occafion, 

Moft  apt  for  what  I  have  to  do. 

As  counfellor,  and  juftice  too. 

And  truly  fo,  no  doubt,  he  was,  575 

A  lawyer  fit  for  fuch  a  cafe. 

An  old  dull  fot,  who  told  the  clock. 
For  many  years,  at  Bridev/ell-dock, 
At  Weftminfter,  and  Hicks's-hall, 
And  hiccius  dodiiis  play'd  in  all ;  580 

Where,  in  all  governments  and  times. 
He  'ad  been  both  friend  and  foe  to  crimes. 
And  us'd  two  equal  ways  of  gaining. 
By  hindering  juftice,  or  maintaining ; 
[To  many  a  whore  gave  privilege,  585 

And  whipp'd,  for  want  of  quarterage; 
Cart-loads  of  bawds  to  prifon  fent. 
For  being  behind  a  fortnight's  rent ; 
And  many  a  trufty  pimp  and  crony 
To  Puddle-dock,  for  want  of  money  :  590 

Engag'd  the  conftable  to  feize 
All  thofe  that  would  not  break  the  peace ; 
Nor  give  him  back  his  own  foul  words. 
Though  fometimes  commoners  or  lords. 
And  kept  them  prifoners  of  courfe,  595 

For  being  fober  at  ill  hours  ; 
That  in  the  morning  he  might  free. 
Or  bind  them  over,  for  his  fee. 
Made  monfters  fine,  and  puppet-plays. 
For  leave  to  pra^fe  in  their  ways ;  600 

Farm"d 
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Farm'd  out  all  cheats,  and  went  a  (hare 

With  th'  headborough  and  fcavenger  ; 

And  made  the  dirt  i'  th'  ftreets  compound 

For  taking  up  the  public  ground  ; 

The  kennel,  and  the  king's  highway^  6c ^ 

For  being  unmolefted,  pay  ; 

Let  out  the  ftocks,.  and  vvhipping-pofr. 

And  cage,  to  thofe  that  gave  him  moft ; 

Impos'd  a  tax  on  bakers'  ears. 

And,  for  falfe  weights,  on  chandeleers  ;  6lo 

Made  vidualers  and  vintners  fine 

For  arbitrary  ale  and  wine  ; 

But  was  a  kind  and  conftant  friend 

To  all  that  regularly'  offend; 

As  relidentiary  bawds,  6i^ 

And  brokers  that  receive  llol'n  goods  ; 

That  cheat  in  lawful  myfteries. 

And  pay  church-duties  and  his  fees  > 

But  was  implacable  and  awkward 

To  all  that  interlop'd  and  hawker'd.  620^ 

To  this  brave  man  the  Knight  repairs 

For  counfel  in  his,  law-affairs ; 

And  found  him  mounted,  in  his  pew. 

With  books  and  money  plac'd  for  Ihew, 

Like  neft-eggs,  to  maJ-:e  clients  lay>  625- 

And  for  his  falfe  opinion  pay  : 

To  whom  the  Knight,  with  comely  grace. 

Tut  off  his  hat,  to  put  his  cafe  ; 

Yer.  619.]  Juitr'dy  editions  1675,  1684^ 

H  3  Which 
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Which  he  as  proudly  entertain'd 

As  th'  other  courteoufly  ftrain'd  ;  630 

And,  to  affure  him  'twas  not  that 
He  look'd  for,  bid  him  put  on  's  hat. 
Quoth  he.  There  is  ont  Sidrophel 
Whom  I  have  cudgel'd — Very  well. 
And  now  he  brags  to  have  beaten  me,  635 

— Better,  and  better  ftill,  quoth  he. 
And  vows  to  ilick  me  to  a  wall. 
Where'er  he  meets  m& — Beft  of  all. 
''Tis  true  the  knave  has  taken  's  oath 
That  I  robb'd  him — ^Well  done,  in  troth.  640 

When  he  'as  confefs'd  he  ftole  my  cloak. 
And  pick'd  my  fob,  and  what  he  took ; 
Which  was  the  caufe  that  made  me  bang  him> 
And  take  my  goods  again — Marry,  hang  him, 
Kow,  whether  I  fliould  beforehand,  645 

Swear  he  robb'd  me  ? — I  underftand. 
Or  bring  my  adion  of  converfion 
And  trover  for  my  goods  ? — Ah,  whorefon. 
Or,  if  'tis  better  to  indift. 

And  bring  him  to  his  trial  I — Right.  650 

Prevent  what  he  defigns  to  do. 
And  fv/ear  for  th'  ftate  againft  him  ? — True, 
Or  whether  he  that  is  defendant. 
In  this  cafe  has  the  better  end  on  't ; 
Who,  putting  in  a  new  crofs-bill,  6^^ 

May  traverfe  the  adion  r — Better  iHll,  .     . 

Then  there  's  a  lady,  too — A)  e,  marry. 
That  's  cafily  prov'd  acceffary  ; 

A  Widow, 
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A  Widow,  who,  by  folemn  vows 

Contraded  to  me,  for  ray  fpoufe,  66a 

Combin'd  with  him  to  break  her  word. 

And  has  abetted  all — Good  Lord  ! 

Suborn'd  th'  aforefaid  Sidrophel 

To  tamper  with  the  devil  of  hell ; 

Who  put  m'  into  a  horrid  fear,  66y 

Fear  of  my  life — Make  that  appear. 

Made  an  affault  with  fiends  and  men 

Upon  my  body — Good  again. 

And  kept  me  in  a  deadly  fright. 

And  falfe  imprifonment,  all  night.  67^ 

Meanwhile  they  robb'd  me,  and  my  horfe. 

And  Hole  my  faddle — Worfe  and  vvorfe. 

And  made  me  mount  upon  the  bare  ridge, 

T'  avoid  a  wrctcheder  mifcarriage. 

Sir  (quoth  the  lawyer)  not  to  flatter  ye,  6;^ 

You  have  as  good  and  fair  a  battery 
As  heart  can  wifh,  and  need  not  fbarae 
The  proudeft  man  alive  to  claim  : 
For  if  they  '\e  us'd  you  as  you  fay. 
Marry,  quoth  I,  God  gi\e  you  joy  ;  ,6S'C 

I  would  it  were  my  cafe,  I  'd  give 
More  than  I  '11  fay,  or  you  '11  beli'jve  : 
I  would  fo  trounce  her,  and  her  purfe, 
I  'd  make  her  kneel  for  better  or  v/orfe ; 
For  matrimony  and  hanging,  here,  6S< 

Both  go  by  deftiny  fo  clcar> 
That  you  as  furc  may  pick  and  cliufe,. 
As  crofs  I  win,  and  pile  you  loft ;     . 

.H  -^  And, 
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And,  If  I  durft,  I  would  advance 

As  much  in  ready  maintenance,  690 

As  upon  any  cafe  I  've  known  ; 

Eut  we  that  praclife  dare  not  own  : 

The  law  feverely  contrabands 

Our  taking  bufmefs  off  men's  hands  ; 

*Tis  common  barratry,  that  bears  695 

Point-blank  an  aClion  'gainft  our  ears. 

And  crops  them  till  there  is  not  leather,  • 

To  ftick  a  pin  in,  left  of  either ; 

For  which  fome  do  the  fummer-fault. 

And  o'er  the  bar,  like  tumblers,  vault :  700 

But  you  may  fwear,  at  any  rate. 

Things  not  in  nature,  for  the  ftate  3 

For  in  all  courts  of  juftice  here 

A  witnefs  is  not  faid  to  fwear. 

But  make  oath;  that  is,  in  plain  terms,  705 

To  forge  whatever  he  affirms. 

(I  thank  you,  quoth  the  Knight,  for  that, 
Eecaufe  'tis  to  my  purpofe  pat — ) 
For  Juftice,  though  (he  's  painted  blindj 
Is  to  the  weaker  fide  inclin'd,  710 

Like  Charity  ;  elfe  right  and  wrong 
Could  never  hold  it  out  fo  long. 
And,  like  blind  Fortune,  with  a  Height 
Convey  men's  interefl  and  right 

From  Stiles's  pocket  into  Nokes's,  71^ 

As  eafily  as  Hocus  Foais ; 
Plays  fall  and  loofe,  makes  men  obnoxious ; 
And  clear  again,  like  hicdui  dQ^uu\  ^  ^ 

Then, 
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Then,  whether  you  would  take  her  life> 

Or  but  recover  her  for  your  wife,  ^20 

Or  be  content  with  what  (he  has. 

And  let  all  other  matters  pafs. 

The  bufinefs  to  the  law  's  alone. 

The  proof  is  all  it  looks  upon ; 

And  you  can  want  no  witneffes,  '^2^ 

To  fwear  to  any  thing  you  pleafe. 

That  hardly  get  their  mere  expences 

By  th'  labour  of  their  confciences. 

Or  letting  out,  to  hire,  their  ears 

To  Affidavit-cuftomers,  -j^o 

At  inconfiderable  values. 

To  ferve  for  jurymen,  or  tales. 

Although  retain'd  in  th'  hardeft  matters 

Of  truilees  and  adminiftrators. 

For  that  (quoth  he),  let  me  alone  ;  735 

We  've  llore  of  fuch,  and  all  our  own. 
Bred  up  and  tutored  by  our  Teachers, 
The  ableft  of  confcience-ftretchers. 

That  's  well  (quoth  he) ;  but  I  fhould  guefs. 
By  weighing  all  advantages,  740 

Your  fureft  way  is  firft  to  pitch 
On  Bongey  for  a  water -witch ; 

And 

Ver.  723-]  ^lone,  In  all  editions  to  1704,  Inclufive,  j^'I  o«, 
In  later  editions. 

Ver.  742.]  Bongey  was  t  Franclfcan,  and  lived  towards  the 
tnd  of  the  thirteenth  ccntat7  ;  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  Oxford, 
*nd  a  particular  acciualntaocs  of  friar  Bacon'it     In  that  ignorant 

age 
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And  when  ye  've  hang'd  the  conjurer. 

Ye  'v^e  time  enough  to  deal  with  her. 

In  th'  interim  fpare  for  no  trepans  745 

To  draw  her  neck  into  the  banns ; 

Ply  her  with  love-letters  and  billets. 

And  bait  them  well,  for  quirks  and  quillets. 

With  trains  t'  inveigle  and  furprize 

Her  heedlefs  anfwers  and  replies ;  750 

And  if  (he  mifs  the  moufe-trap  lines. 

They  '11  ferve  for  other  bye-defigns ; 

And  make  an  artift  underftaad 

To  copy  out  her  feal,  or  hand  ; 

Or  find  void  places  in  the  paper,  75  j 

To  ileal  in  fomething  to  entrap  her ; 

Till  with  her  worldly  goods,  and  body. 

Spite  of  her  heart,  Ihe  has  endowed  ye  : 

Retain  all  forts  of  witneffes. 

That  ply  i'  th'  Temples,  under  trees,  760 

Or  walk  the  round,  with  Knights  o'  th'  Pofts, 

About  the  crofs-legg'd  knights,  their  hofts ; 

Or  wait  for  cuftomers  between 

The  pillar-rows  in  Lincoln's-inn ; 

age  every  thing  that  feemcd  extraordinary  was  reputed  magic, 
and  fy  both  Bacon  and  Bongey  went  under  the  imputation  of 
ftudying  the  black  art.  Bongey  alfo,  publishing  a  treatife  of 
natural  magic,  confirmed  feme  well-meaning  credulous  peopl© 
in  this  opinion  ;  but  it  was  altogether  groundlefs,  for  Bongey 
was  chofen  Provincial  of  his  ortier,  being  a  psrfon  of  moft  ex- 
ttlicnt  parts  and  piety. 

Where 


lis 
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Where  vouchers,  forgers,  common-bail,  *j6^ 

And  Affidavit-men,  ne'er  fail 

T'  expofe  to  fale  all  forls  of  oaths. 

According  to  their  ears  and  clothes. 

Their  only  neceflary  tools, 

Befides  the  Gofpel,  and  their  fouls  ;  'j-jo 

And,  when  ye  're  furnifh'd  with  all  purveys, 

I  fhall  be  ready  at  your  fervice. 

I  would  not  give  (quoth  HudibrasJ 
A  ftraw  to  underftand  a  cafe. 
Without  the  admirable  ikill 
To  wind  and  manage  it  at  will ; 
To  veer,  and  tack,  and  fleer  a  caufe, 
Againft  the  weather-gage  of  laws 
And  ring  the  changes  upon  cafes. 
As  plain  as  nofes  upon  faces,  -80 

As  you  have  well  intruded  me. 
For  which  you  "ve  earn'd  (here  'tis)  your  fee. 


Ver.  782.]  The  beggar's  prayer  for  the  lawyer  would  have 
fuited  this  gentleman  very  well.  See  the  works  of  J.  Taylor, 
the  Water-poet,  p.  ici.  "  May  tlie  Terms  be  everlafting  to 
*<  thee,  thou  man  of  tongue ;  and  may  contentions  grow  and 
**  multiply  !  may  actions  beget  adions,  and  cafes  engender  cafes, 
*'  as  thick  as  hops ;  may  every  day  of  the  year  be  a  Shrove- 
*'  Tuefday  ;  let  proclamations  forbid  fighting,  to  encreafe  af^ions 
<'  of  battery ;  that  thy  calTock  may  be  three-piled,  and  the 
♦'  welts  of  thy  gown  mav  not  grow  thread-bare  !" 

I  lon^ 
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I  long  to  praftife  yoar  advice. 

And  try  the  fubtle  artifice ; 

To  bait  a  letter,  as  you  bid.  -85' 

As,  not  long  after,  thus  he  did  ; 

For,  having  pump'd  up  all  his  wit. 

And  hum'd  upon  it,;  thus  he  writ* 
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Y  W  H  O  was  once  as  great  as  Cuefar, 

-^  Am  now  reduc'd  to  Nebuchadnezzar; 

-And,  from  as  fam'd  a  conqueror 

As  ever  took  degree  in  war. 

Or  did  his  exercife  in  battle,  j 

By  you  turn'd  out  to  grafs  with  cattle : 

For,  fmce  I  am  deny'd  accefs 

To  all  my  earthly  happiuefs. 

Am  fallen  from  the  paradife 

Of  your  good  graces,  and  fair  eyes ;  1 9 

*  This  Epiftle  was  to  be  the  refalt  of  all  the  fair  metliods 
the  Knight  was  to  ufe  in  gaining  the  Widow  j  it  therefore  re- 
•quired  all  his  wit  and  dexterity  to  draw  from  this  artful  Lady  arj 
unwary  anfwer.  If  the  plot  fucceedcd,  he  was  to  compel  her 
immediately,  by  law,  to  a  compliance  with  his  defires.  But  the 
Lady  was  too  cunning  to  give  him  fuch  a  handle  as  he  longed 
for :   on  the  contrary,  her  Anfwer  fjlccced  all  his  prctcnfions. 
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Loft  to  the  world  and  you,  I  'm  fent 

To  everlafting  banifhment. 

Where  all  the  hopes  I  had  to  've  won. 

Your  heart,  being  dafli'd,  will  break  my  own. 

Yet,  if  you  were  not  fo  fevere  i^ 

To  pafs  your  doom  before  you  hear. 
You  'd  find,  upon  my  juft  defence. 
How  much  you  've  wrong'd  my  innocence. 
That  once  I  made  a  vow  to  you. 
Which  yet  is  unperformed,  'tis  true ;  20 

Eut  not  becaufe  it  is  unpaid, 
*Tis  violated,  though  delay'd  : 
Or,  if  it  were,  it  is  no  fault. 
So  heinous  as  you  'd  have  it  thought  * 
To  undergo  the  lofs  of  ears,  s^ 

Like  vulgar  hackney  perjurers  : 
For  there  's  a  difference  in  the  cafe. 
Between  the  noble  and  the  bafe  ; 
W^ho  always  are  obferv'd  to  *ve  done  't 
Upon  as  different  an  account ;  30 

The  one  for  great  and  weighty  caufe. 
To  falve,  in  honour,  ugly  flav.'s ; 
For  none  are  like  to  do  it  fooner. 
Than  thofe  who  're  niceft  of  their  honour ; 
The  other,  for  bafe  gain  and  pay,  3^ 

Forfwear  and  perjure  by  the  day. 
And  make  th'  expofmg  and  retailing 
•Their  fouls  and  confciences  a  calling. 

It  is  no  fcandal  nor  afperfion, 
.Upon  a  great  and  noble  pcrfon,  40 

7'o 
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To  fay  he  naturally  abhorr'd 
Th*  old-falhion'd  trick  to  keep  his  word. 
Though  'tis  perfidioufnefs  and  ftiame. 
In  meaner  men,  to  do  the  fame  : 
For  to  be  able  to  forget,  ^^ 

Is  found  more  ufeful  to  the  great. 
Than  gout,  or  deafnefs,  or  bad  eyes. 
To  make  them  pafs  for  wondrous  wife. 
But  though  the  law,  on  perjurers, 
Inflids  the  forfeiture  of  ears,  ro 

It  is  not  juft,  that  does  exempt 
The  guilty,  and  punifh  th'  innocent ; 
To  make  the  ears  repair  the  wrong 
Committed  by  th'  ungovern'd  tongue  ; 
And,  when  one  member  is  forfworn,  ^^ 

Another  to  be  cropt  or  torn. 
And  if  you  fhould,  as  you  defign. 
By  courfe  of  law,  reco\-er  mine. 
You  're  like,  if  you  confider  right. 
To  gain  but  littlehonour  by  't.  60 

For  he  that  for  his  lady's  fake 
Lays  down  his  life,  or  limbs,  at  ftake. 
Does  not  {o  much  defer ve  her  favour. 
As  he  that  pawns  his  foul  to  have  her. 
This  ye  've  acknowledg'd  I  have  done,  6^ 

Although  you  now  difdain  to  own  ; 
But  fentence  what  you  rather  ought 
T'  elkem  good  fervice  than  a  fault. 
Bcfides,  oaths  are  not  bound  to  bear 
That  literal  fenfe  the  words  infer ;  -yo 

But, 
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But,  by  the  pradice  of  the  age. 
Are  to  be  judg'd  how  far  they'  engage  ; 
And,  where  the  fenfe  by  cuftora  's  checkt. 
Are  found  void  and  of  none  effeft ; 
For  no  man  takes  or  keeps  a  vow,  -^^ 

But  jull  as  he  fees  others  do  ; 
Nor  are  they*  oblig'd  ta  be  fo  brittle. 
As  not  to  yield  and  bow  a  little  : 
For  as  beft-tempcr'd  blades  are  found. 
Before  they  break,  to  bend  quite  round  ;  So 

So  trueft  oaths  are  ftill  moil  tough. 
And,  though  they  bow,  are  breaking  proof. 
Then  wherefore  ihould  they  not  b'  allow 'd 
In  \jDvc  a  greater  latitude  ? 

JFor,  as  the  law  of  arms  approves  S5 

All  ways  to  conqueft,  fo  fhould  Love's ; 
And  not  be  ty'd  to  true  or  falfc. 
But  make  that  jufteft  that  prevails: 
For  how  can  that  which  is  above 
All  empire,  high  and  mighty  Love,  90 

Submit  its  great  prerogative 

To  any  other  power  alive  ? 
Shall  Love,  that  to  no  crown  gives  plac^ 
Become  the  fubje<^  of  a  cafe  ? 

.  The  fundamental  law  of  Nature  ■^^ 

'Be  over-rul'd  by  thofe  made  after  ? 

Commit  the  cenfure  of  its  caufe 

To  any  but  its  own  great  laws  ? 

Love,  that  's  the  world's  prefervatlve. 

That  keeps  all  fouls  of  things  alive  j  100 

Controls 
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Controls  the  mighty  power  of  Fate, 
And  gives  mankind  a  longer  date ; 
The  life  of  Nature,  that  reftores 
As  faft  as  Time  and  Death  devours ; 
To  whofe  free-gift  the  world  does  owe  tOy 

Not  only  earth,  but  heaven  too  : 
For  Love  's  the  only  trade  that  's  driven. 
The  intereft  of  ftate  in  heaven. 
Which  nothing  but  the  foul  of  man 
Is  capable  to  entertain,  1 1  o 

For  what  can  earth  produce,  but  Love. 
To  reprefent  the  joys  above  ? 
Or  who,  but  Lovers,  can  converfe, 
Like  angels,  by  the  eye-difcourfe  ? 
Addrefs  and  compliment  by  vifion,  1 15 

Make  love  and  court  by  intuition  ? 
And  burn  in  amorous  flames  as  fierce 
As  thofe  celeftial  minillers  ? 
Then  how  can  any  thing  offend. 
In  order  to  fo  great  an  end  ?  1 20 

Or  Heaven  itfelf  a  fm  rcfent. 
That  for  its  own  fupply  was  meant ' 
That  merits,  in  a  kind  miftake, 
A  pardon  for  th'  offence's  fake  ? 

Or  if  it  did  not,  but  the  caufe  125 

Were  left  to  th'  injury  of  laws. 
What  tyranny  can  difapprove 
There  ftiould  be  equity  in  love  > 
For  laws  that  are  inanimate, 

And  feel  no  fenfe  of  love  or  hate,  i  30 

Vol.  XIV,  I  Thar. 
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That  have  no  paflion  of  their  own. 
Nor  pity  to  be  wrought  upon. 
Are  only  proper  to  inflid 
Revenge,  on  criminals  as  ftri<fl : 

But  to  have  power  to  forgive,  1 3  r 

Is  empire  and  prerogative; 
And  'tis  in  crowns  a  nobler  gem 
To  grant  a  pardon  than  condemn. 
Then,  fmce  fo  few  do  what  they  ought, 
■'Tis  great  t'  indulge  a  well-meant  fault ;  140 

For  why  fhould  he  who  made  addrefs 
All  humble  ways,  without  fuccefs. 
And  met  with  nothing  in  return 
But  infolence,  affronts,  and  fcorn, 
Not  ftrive  by  wit  to  countermine,  145 

And  bravely  carry  his  defign  ? 
Ke  who  was  us'd  fo  unlike  a  foldier. 
Blown  up  with  philtres  of  love-powder  ? 
And,  after  letting  blood,  and  purging, 
Condemn'd  to  voluntary  fcourging  ;  150 

Alarm 'd  with  many  a  horrid  fright. 
And  claw'd  by  goblins  in  the  night ; 
Jnfulted  on,  revil'd,  and  jeer'd. 
With  rude  invafion  of  his  beard  ; 
And,  when  your  fex  was  foully  fcandal'd,  155" 

As  foully  by  the  rabble  handled  ; 
Attack'd  by  defpicable  foes. 
And  drubb'd  with  mean  and  vulgar  blows ; 
And,  after  all,  to  be  debarr'd 

So  much  as  landing  on  his  guard;  160 

When 
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When  horfes,  being  fpurr'd  and  prick'd. 
Have  leave  to  kick  for  being  kick'd  ? 

Of  why  fliould  you,  whofe  mother-wits 
Are  furniih'd  with  all  perquifites ; 
That  with  your  breeding  teeth  begin,  165 

And  nurfing  babies  that  lie  in, 
B'  allow'd  to  put  all  tricks  upon 
Our  cully  fex,  and  we  ufe  none  ? 
We,  who  have  nothing  but  frail  vows, 
Againft  your  ftratagems  t'  oppofe,  l^a 

Or  oaths  more  feeble  than  your  own, 
By  which  we  are  no  lefs  put  down  ? 
You  wound,  like  Parthians,  while  you  fly. 
And  kill  with  a  retreating  e}'e; 

Retire  the  more,  the  more  we  prefs,  i-jc 

To  draw  us  into  ambuflies : 
As  pirates  all  falfe  colours  wear, 
T'  intrap  th'  unwary  mariner  ; 
So  women,  to  furprize  us,  fpread 
The  borrow'd  flags  of  white  and  red  ;  i-go 

Difplay  them  thicker  on  their  cheeks. 
Than  their  old  grandmothers,  the  Pi(^s ; 
*'\nd  raifc  more  de\  ils  with  their  looks, 
Than  conjurers'  lefs  fubtle  books : 
Lay  trains  of  amorous  intrigues,  i8r 

111  towers,  and  curls,  and  perriwigs. 
With  greater  art  and  cunning  rear'd. 
Than  Philip  Nye's  thankfgiving  beard  ; 
Prepofleroufly  t'  entice  and  gain 

Thofe  to  adore  them  they  difdain  ;  190 

I  2  And 
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And  only  draw  them  in  to  clog, 
^^'irh  idle  names,  a  catalogue. 

A  lover  is,  the  more  he  's  brave, 
T'  his  miftrefj,  but  the  more  a  flave. 
And  whatfoever  fhe  commands,  1^5 

"Becomes  a  favour  from  her  hands. 
Which  he  '"s  oblig'd  t'  obey,  and  mull. 
Whether  it  be  unjuft  or  juft. 
^'hen  when  he  is  comipell'd  by  her 
T'- adventures  he  would  elfe  forbear,  200 

Who,  with  his  honour,  can  withftand. 
Since  force  is  greater  than  command  r 
And  when  necefTity  's  obey'd. 
Nothing  can  be  unjuft  or  bad  : 

And  therefore  wlien  the  mighty  powers  205 

Of  Love,  our  great  ally,  and  your's, 
join'd  forces,  net  to  be  withftood 
By  frail  inamour'd  tlefh  and  blood. 
All  I  have  done,  unjuft  or  ill, 

W:as  in  obedience  to  your  will ;  210 

And  all  the  blame  that  can  be  due 
Falls  to  your  cruelty  and  you. 
Nor  are  thofe  fcandals  I  confeft, 
Againft  my  will  and  intereft. 

More  than  is  daily  done,  of  courfe,  2:5 

Jjv  all  men,  when  they  're  under  force  : 
Vvhence  forae,  upon  the  rack,  confefs 
What  th'  hangman  and  their  prompters  pleafe ", 
But  are  no  fooner  out  of  pain, 

Than  they  deny  it  all  again.  220 

But 
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But  when  the  devil  turns  confeflbr. 

Truth  is  a  crime  he  take  no  pleafure 

To  hear  or  pardon,  like  the  founder 

Of  liars,  whom  they  all  claim  under  : 

And  therefore,  when  I  told  him  none,  •  275" 

I  think  it  was  the  wifer  done. 

Nor  am  I  without  precedent. 

The  firft  that  on  th'  adventure  went } 

•All  mankind  ever  did  of  courfe. 

And  daily  does,  the  fame,  or  worfe^  •     .2^0 

For  what  romance  can  fhew  a  lover^ 

That  had  a  lady  to  recover, 

And  did  not  fteer  a  nearer  courfe,.  •  .    • 

To  fall  aboard  in  his  amours  ? 

And  what  at  firfl  was  held  a  crime,  •         23^ 

Has  turn'd  to  honourable  in  time. 

To  what  a  height  did  Infant  Rome,. 
By  ravilhing  of  women,  come  ? 
When  men  upon  theii  fpoufes  fciz'd*. 
And  freely  marry'd  where  they  pleas'd  ;  ^40 

They  ne'er  forfwore  themfelves,  nor  Iv'd,    ,   ■ 
Nor,  in  the  mind  they  were  in,  dy'd; 
Nor  took  tine  pains  t'  addrefs  and  fue^ 
Nor  play'd  the  mafquerade,  to  wooe  : 
Difdain'd  to  day  for  friends'  confents,  _  2^5 

Nor  juggled  about  fettlcments  ^  .      . 

Vcr.  230.]  And  dally,  dca,  in   all  cdltioci  Co  1716^  jnclufiy'tfo 
Dc;/v  do.   1726,  {/(,-. 
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Bid  need  no  licenfe,  nor  no  prieft. 

Nor  friends,  nor  kindred,  to  aflift. 

Nor  lawyers,  to  join  land  and  money 

In  th'  holy  ftate  of  matrimony,  250 

Before  they  fettled  hands  and  hearts. 

Till  alimony  or  death  departs ; 

Nor  would  endure  to  ftay  until 

They  'ad  got  the  very  bride's  good  will. 

But  took  a  wife  and  fhorter  courfe  255 

To  win  the  ladies,  downright  force ; 

And  juftly  made  them  prifoners  then. 

As  they  have,  often  fmce,  us  men. 

With  afling  plays,  and  dancing  jigs. 

The  lackieft  of  all  Love's  intrigues ;  260 

And,  when  they  had  them  at  their  pleafure. 

They  talk'd  of  love  and  flames  at  leifure; 

For,  after  matrimony  "s  over, 

He  that  holds  cut  but  half  a  lover, 

Deferves,  for  every  minute,  more  265 

Than  half  a  year  of  love  before  ; 

Tor  which  the  dames,  in  contemplation 

Of  that  beft  way  of  application, 

Prov'd  nobler  wives  than  e'er  were  known 

By  fuit  or  treaty  to  be  won ;  270 

And  fuch  as  all  pofterity 

Could  never  equal,  nor  come  nigh. 

For  women  firft  were  made  for  men. 
Not  men  for  them. — It  follows,  then. 
That  men  have  right  to  every  one,  275 

Arid  they  no  freedom  of  their  own ; 

And 
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And  therefore  men  have  power  to  chufe. 

But  they  no  charter  to  ret'ufe. 

Hence  'tis  apparent  that,  what  courfe 

Soe'er  we  take  to  your  amours,  280 

Though  by  the  indiredeft  way, 

'Tis  no  injuftice  nor  foul  play  ; 

And  that  you  ought  to  take  that  courfe. 

As  we  take  you,  for  better  or  worfe. 

And  grateililly  fubmit  to  thofe  zSy 

Who  you,  before  another,  chofe. 

For  why  fhould  every  favage  bt-aft 

Exceed  his  great  Lord's  intereft  ? 

Ha\e  freer  power  than  he,  in  Grace 

And  Nature,  o'er  the  creature  ha«  ?  290 

Becaufe  the  laws  he  fmce  has  made 

Have  cut  off  all  the  power  he  had  ; 

Retrench'd  the  abfolute  dominion 

That  Nature  gave  him  OAer  women  , 

When  all  his  power  will  not  extend  rq; 

One  law  of  Nature  to  fufpend ; 

And  but  to  offer  to  repeal 

The  fmalleft  cJaufe,  is  to  repel. 

This,  if  men  rightly  underltood 

Their  privilege,  they  would  make  good,  300 

And  not,  like  fots,  permit,  their  wives 

T'  incroach  on  their  prerogatives ; 

^'or  which  fm  they  deferve  to  be 

Kept,  as  they  are,  in  flavery.: 


And 
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And  this  fome  precious  Gifted  Teachers,  3C5 

Unreverently  reputed  Leachers, 

And  difobey'd  in  making  love. 

Have  vow'd  to  all  the  world  to  pro\'e. 

And  make  ye  fufFer,  as  you  ought. 

For  that  uncharitable  fault :  510 

But  I  forget  myfelf,  and  rove 

Beyond  th'  inftruftions  of  my  love. 

Forgive  me.  Fair,  and  only  blame 
Th'  extravagancy  of  my  flame. 

Since  'tis  too  much  at  once  to  fhow  315 

Excefs  of  love  and  temper  too  ; 
All  I  have  faid  that  's  bad  and  true. 
Was  never  meant  to  aim  at  you. 
Who  have  fo  fovereign.  a  control 
O'er  that  poor  flave  of  your's,  my  foul,  320 

Ver.  305,  3c6.]  Sir  Roger  L'Eftiange  {Key  to  Hudihrat) 
mpntions  Mr.  Cafe  as  one  j  and  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  Polthumous 
wotks  *,  mentions  Dr.  Bvirgefs  and  Hugh  Peters :  and  the  writer 
of  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  1647,  p.  9.  obfcrves  of 
Peters,  ♦*  That  it  was  offered  to  be  publicly  proved  that  he  got 
*'  both  mother  and  daughter  with  child."—"  I  am  glad,  fays  an 
••  anonymous  perfon  (lhurloe"s  State  Papers,  \oi.  IV.  p.  734.) 
«*  to  hear  that  Mr,  Peters  fliews  his  head  again  ;  it  was  reported 
*»  h^re  (Amflcrdam,  May  5,  1655)  that  he  was  found  with  a 
**  whore  a-bed,  and  he  grew  mad,  and  faid  nothing  but  O  blood, 
**  O  blood,  that  troubles  me." 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  once  for  all,  that  Sutler 
left  no  genuine  poems  befides  thofe  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mr. 
Longueville,  and  publirned  by  Mr.  Ih^cr  in  1759  j  which  arc  all 
inftrUd  in  this  volume, 

Tl-.at, 
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That,  rather  than  to  forfeit  you. 

Has  ventured.lofs  of  heaven  too ; 

Eoth  with  an  equal  power  pofleft. 

To  render  all  that  ferve  you  bleft ; 

But  none  like  him,  who  's  deftin'd  either  525 

To  have  or  lofe  you  both  together ; 

And,  if  you  '11  but  this  fault  releafe 

{For  fo  it  muft  be,  fince  you  pleafe), 

I  '11  pay  down  all  that  vow,  and  more. 

Which  you  commanded,  and  I  fwore^  550 

And  expiate,  upon  my  Ikin, 

Th'  arrears  in  full  of  all  my  fm  : 

For  'tis  but  juft  that  I  Ihould  pay 

Th'  accruing  penance  for  delay  j 

Which  Iball  be  done,  until  it  move  ^^^ 

Your  equal  pity  and  your  love. 

The  Knight,  perufmg  this  Epiftle, 
Believ'd  he  'ad  brought  her  to  his  whiftle. 
And  read  it,  like  a  jocund  lover. 
With  great  applaufe,  t'  himfelf,  twice  over ;  34® 

Subfcrib'd  his  name,  but  at  a  fit 
And  humble  diftance,  to  his  wit. 
And  dated  it  with  wondrous  art, 
Giv'n  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart ; 
Then  feal'd  it  with  his  coat  of  love>  34^^ 

A  fmoking  faggot — and  abo\  e. 
Upon  a  fcroll — I  burn  and  weep. 
And  near  it — For  her  Ladyfhip, 
Of  all  her  fex  moft  excellent, 

Thefe  to  her  gentle  hands  prefent ;  ?t;o 

Then 
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Then  gave  it  to  his  faithful  Squire, 
With  lefTons  how  to  obferve  and  eve  her. 


She  firft  confider'd  which  was  better. 
To  fend  it  back,  or  burn  the  letter  : 
But,  guefling  that  it  might  import,  ^^^ 

Though  nothing  elfe»  at  leaft  her  fport,. 
She  open'd  it,,  and  read  it  out,. 
With  many  a  fmile  and  leering  flout ;. 
Refolv'd  to  anfwer  it  in  kind. 
And  thus  perform'd  what  Ihe  defign'd,  360 


THE 


[     '23     ] 


THE 


LADY'S     ANSWER 


THE        KNIGHT. 


nn  HAT  you  're  a  bead,  and  turn'd  to  grars> 

■^    Is  no  ftrange  news,  nor  ever  was. 
At  leaft  to  me,  who  once,  you  know. 
Did  from  the  pound  replevin  you. 
When  both  your  fword  and  fpurs  were  won  5 

In  combat  by  an  Amazon  ; 
That  fword  that  did,  like  Fate,  determine 
Th'  inevitable  death  of  vermin. 
And  never  dealt  its  furious  blows, 
But  cut  the  throats  of  pigs  and  cows,.  40 

By  Trulla  was,  in  fmgle  fight, 
Difarm'd  and  wrcfted  from  its  Knight  5 
Your  heels  degraded  of  your  fpurs. 
And  in  the  (locks  clofe  prifoners. 
Where  ftill  they  'ad  lain,  in  bafe  reflraint,  jj 

If  I,  in  pity'  of  your  complaint, 
Had  not,  on  honourable  conditions, 
Rcleas'd  them  from  the  word  of  prifons; 

And 
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And  what  return  that  favour  met 

You  cannot  (though  you  would)  forget ;  20 

When,  being  free,  you  ftrove  t'  evade 

The  oaths  you  had  in  prifon  made  ; 

Forfwore  yourfelf,  and  firll  deny'd  it» 

Eut  after  own'd,  and  julHfy'd  it ; 

x\nd,  when  ye  'ad  falfely  broke  one  vow^  25 ' 

Abfolv'd  yourfelf  by  breaking  two  i 

For,  while  you  fneakingly  fubmit. 

And  beg  for  pardon  at  our  feet, 

Difcourag'd  by  your  guilty  fears. 

To  hope  for  quarter  for  your  ears,  3a 

And  doubting  'twas  in  ram  to  fue^ 

You  claim  us  boldly  as  your  due  ;. 

Declare  that  treachery  and  force, 

To  deal  with  us,  io  th'  only  courfe  ; 

We  have  no  title  nor  pretence  ^S^ 

To  body,  foul,  or  confcience. 

But  ought  to  fall  to  that  man's  (hare 

That  claims  us  for  his  proper  vvare  : 

Thefe  are  the  motives  which,  t'  induce^ 

Or  fright  us  into  k)ve,  you  ufe  j.  4.0 

A  pretty  new  wa}'  of  gallanting^ 

Between  foliciting  and  ranting  ! 

Like  fturdy  beggars,  that  intreat 

For  charity  at  once,  and  threats 

B\it,  fmce  yoii  undertake  to  prove  45 

Your  own  propriety  in  love. 

As  if  we  were  but  lav.-ful  prize 

In  war  between  two  enemies. 

Or 
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Or  forfeitures,  which  every  lover. 

That  would  but  fue  for,  might  recover ;  50 

It  is  not  hard  to  underftand 

The  myftery  of  this  bold  demand. 

That  cannot  at  our  perfons  aim. 

But  fomething  capable  of  claim. 

'Tis  not  thofe  paltry  counterfeit  r- 

French  ftones,  which  in  our  eyes  you  fet. 
But  our  right  diamonds,  that  infpire 
And  fet  your  arhorous  hearts  on  fire  : 
Nor  can  thofe  falfe  St.  Martin's  beads. 
Which  on  our  lips  you  lay  for  reds,  60 

And  make  us  wear  like  Indian  Dames, 
Add  fuel  to  your  fcorching  flames  ; 
But  thofe  two  rubies  of  the  rock, 
\\'hich  in  our  cabinets  we  lock. 

"'TIS  not  thofe  orient  pearls,  our  teeth,  (,^ 

That  you  are  fo  tranfported  with  ; 
But  thofe  we  wear  about  our  necks. 
Produce  thofe  amorous  efFe(Jb. 
Nor  is  't  thofe  threads  of  gold,  our  hair. 
The  perriwigs  you  make  us  wear ;  -jO 

But  thofe  bright  guineas  in  our  chefts. 
That  light  the  wildfire  in  your  breafts. 
Thefe  love-tricks  I  've  been  vers'd  in  fo, 
That  all  their  flv  intrio-ues  I  know, 
•And  can  unriddle,  by  their  tones,  ^^ 

Their  myftic  cabals,  and  jargones ; 
Can  tell  what  paflions,  by  their  found?. 
Pine  for  the  beauties  of  mv  ground-  ; 

What 
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What  raptures  fond  and  amorous, 

O*  th'  charms  and  graces  of  my  houfe  ;  So 

What  ecftafy  and  fcorching  flame. 

Burns  for  my  money  in  my  name; 

What,  from  th'  unnatural  defire 

To  hearts  and  cattle;    takes  its  fire  ; 

What  tender  figh  and  trickling  tear  £j; 

Longs  for  a  thoufand  pounds  a-year  j 

And  languifhing  tranlports  are  fond 

Of  ftatute,  mortgage,  bill,  and  bond. 

Thefe  are  th'  attracts  which  moil  men  full 
Inamour'd,  at  firft  fight,  withal ;  (/> 

To  thefe  they*  addrefs  with  ferenades. 
And  court  with  balls  and  mafquerades ; 
And  yet,  for  all  the  yearning  pain 
Ye  'ave  fuffer'd  for  their  loves  in  vain, 
I  fear  they  '11  prove  fo  nice  and  coy,  95 

To  have,  and  t'  hold,  and  to  enjoy  ; 
That,  all  your  oaths  and  labour  loft, 
They  '11  ne'er  turn  Ladies  of  the  Poft. 
This  is  not  meant  to  difapprove 

Your  judgment,  in  your  choice  of  love,  lOO 

Which  is  fo  wife,  the  greateft  part 
Of  mankind  ftudy  't  as  an  art ; 
For  love  (hould,  like  a  deodand. 
Still  fall  to  th'  ov.ner  of  the  land  ; 
And,  where  there  's  fubftance  for  its  ground,  10^ 

Cannot  but  be  more  firm  and  found. 
Than  that  which  has  the  (lighter  bafis 
Of  airy  virtue,  wit,  and  graces  ; 

Whi<h 
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Which  is  of  fuch  thin  fubtlcty. 

It  fteals  and  creeps  in  at  the  eye,  2  lO 

And,  as  it  can't  endure  to  ftay. 

Steals  out  again  as  nice  a  way. 

But  love,  that  its  extraction  owns 
From  folid  gold  and  precious  ftones, 
Muft,  like  its  fhining  parents,  prove  Itr 

As  folid,  and  as  glorious  love. 
Hence  'tis  you  have  no  way  t'  exprefs 
Our  charms  and  graces  but  by  thefe  ; 
For  what  are  lips,  and  eyes,  and  teeth. 
Which  beauty'  invades  and  conquers  with,  120 

But  rubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds, 
With  which  a  philtre  love  commands  ? 

This  is  the  way  all  parents  prove 
In  managing  their  children's  love. 
That  force  them  t'  intermarry  and  wed,  12  C 

As  if  th"  were  burying  of  tl^  dead  ; 
Call  earth  to  earth,  as  in  the  grave. 
To  join  in  wedlock  all  they  have, 
And,  when  the  fettlement  's  in  force. 
Take  all  the  rell  for  better  or  worfe ;  130 

For  money  has  a  power  above 
Tlie  ftars,  and  fate,  to  manage  love ; 
Whofe  arrows,  learned  poets  hold, 
That  never  niifs,  are  tipp'd  with  gold. 
And,  though  fome  fay  the  parents'  claims.  13^ 

To  make  love  in  their  children's  names ; 
Who,  many  tim^,  at  once  provide 
The  r.urfe,  the  huJband,  and  the  bride. 

Feel 
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Feel  darts,  and  charms,  attrafts,  and  flames. 

And  wooe  and  contra (51  in  their  names,  i^o 

And,  as  they  chriften,  ufe  to  marry  them. 

And,  like  their  goffips,  anfwer  for  them ; 

Is  not  to  give  in  matrimony. 

But  fell  and  proftitute  for  money  ; 

'Tis  better  than  their  own  betrothing,  l^j 

Who  often  do  't  for  worfe  than  nothing ; 

And,  when  they  're  at  their  own  difpofe. 

With  ereater  difadvantage  chufe. 

All  this  is  right ;  but,  for  the  courfc 

'Tou  take  to  do  't,  by  fraud  or  force,  j  50 

'Tis  fo  ridiculous,  as  foon 

As  told,  'tis  never  to  be  done. 

No  more  than  fetters  can  betray. 

That  tell  what  tricks  they  are  to  play. 

Marriage,  at  beft,  is  but  a  vow,  155 

Which  all  men  either  break  or  bow  ; 

Then  what  will  thofe  forbear  to  do, 

Vv'ho  perjure  when  they  do  but  wooe  ? 

Such  as  beforehand  fwear  and  lye, 

'For  earneft  to  their  treachery,  ,  1 60 

And,  rather  than  a  crime  confefs. 

With  greater  ftrive  to  make  it  lefs  ? 

Like  thieves,  who,  after  fentence  paft. 

Maintain  their  innocence  to  the  laft; 

And,  when  their  crimes  were  made  appear,  165 

As  plain  as  witneiTes  can  fwear. 

Yet,  when  the  wretches  come  to  die. 

Will  take  upon  their  death  a  lye. 

Nor 
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Nor  are  the  virtues  you  confefs'd 

T'  your  ghoftly  father,  as  you  guefs'd,  1 70 

So  flight  as  to  be  juftify'd. 

By  being  as  Ihamefully  deny'd  ; 

As  if  you  thought  your  word  would  pafs. 

Point-blank,  on  both  fides  of  a  cafe  ; 

Or  credit  were  not  to  be  loft  i  -j^ 

B'  a  bra^^e  Knight-errant  of  the  Poft, 

That  eats  perfidioufly  his  word. 

And  fwears  his  ears  through  a  two-inch  board  ; 

Can  own  the  fame  thing,  and  difown. 

And  perjure  booty  pro  and  con  ;  1 80 

Can  make  the  Gofpel  ferve  his  turn. 

And  help  him  out,  to  be  forfworn ; 

When  'tis  laid  hands  upon,  and  ki^c. 

To  be  betray 'd  and  fold,  like  Chrift. 

Ver.  183.]  The  way  of  taking  an  oath  is  by  hying  the  right 
hand  upon  the  four  Evangelifts,  which  denominates  it  A  corporal 
oath.  This  method  was  not  always  complied  with  in  thole  in- 
iquitous times.  In  the  trial  of  Mr.  Chriftcpher  Love,  in  the 
year  1651,  one  Jaquel^  an  evidence,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  but- 
tons, and  not  upon  the  book,  when  the  oath  was  tendered  him  ; 
and,  when  he  was  queflioned  for  it,  he  anfwered,  "  I  am  as  good 
*'  as  under  an  oath."  In  the  trial  of  the  brave  Colonel  Morricc 
(who  kept  Pontefradl  Caftle  for  the  King)  at  York,  by  Thorp 
and  Pulefton,  when  he  challenged  one  ^roj;^,  his  profelTed  dnemy, 
Yhe  Court  anfwered,  He  fpoke  too  late  5  Brook  was  fworn  already. 
Brook  being  afkcd  the  queftion,  whether  he  were  fworn  or  no, 
replied,  "  He  had  not  yet  kifTed  the  book."  The  Court  aafwercd. 
That  was  no  matter;  i:  was  but  a  ceremony;  he  was  recorded 
fv.'orn,  and  there  was  no  fpeaking  againi^  a  record. 

Vol.  XIV.  K  Thcfc 
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Thefe  are  the  virtues  in  whofe  name  185 

A  right  to  all  the  world  you  claim. 

And  boldly  challenge  a  dominion. 

In  Grace  and  Nature,  o'er  all  women  ; 

Of  whom  no  lefs  will  fatisfy. 

Than  all  the  fex,  your  tyranny  :  190 

Although  you  '11  find  it  a  hard  province. 

With  all  your  crafty  frauds  and  covins. 

To  govern  fuch  a  numerous  crew. 

Who,  one  by  one,  now  govern  you  ; 

For,  if  you  all  were  Solomons,  J95 

And  wife  and  great  as  he  was  once. 

You  '11  find  they  're  able  to  fubdue 

(As  they  did  him)  and  bafFie  you. 
And  if  you  are  impos'd  upon, 

*Tis  by  your  own  temptation  done,  2C0 

That  with  your  ignorance  invite. 

And  teach  us  how  to  ufe  the  Height ; 

For,  when  we  find  ye  're  ftill  more  taken 

With  falfe  attrafts  of  our  own  making. 

Swear  that  's  a  rofe,  and  that's  a  ftone,  205 

Like  fots,  to  us  that  laid  it  on. 

And,  what  we  did  but  fiightly  prime, 

Moft  ignorantly  daub  in  rhyme. 

You  force  us,  in  our  own  defences. 

To  copy  beams  and  influences ;  2  J  o 

To  lay  perfedlions  on  the  graces. 

And  draw  attracls  upon  our  faces. 

And,  in  compliance  to  your  wit. 

Your  own  falfe  jesvels  counterfeit : 

For 
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For  by  the  pra(5lice  of  thofe  arts  2 1 5 

We  gain  a  greater  fhare  of  hearts ; 

And  thofe  deferve  in  reafon  moil» 

That  greateft  pains  and  ftudy  coft  : 

For  great  perfedions  are,  like  heaven. 

Too  rich  a  prefcnt  to  be  given.  220 

Nor  are  thofe  mafter-ftrokes  of  beauty 

To  be  perform'd  without  hard  duty. 

Which,  when  they  're  nobly  done,  and  well. 

The  fimple  natural  excel. 

How  fair  and  fweet  the  planted  rofe  22c 

Beyond  the  wild  in  hedges  grov.s  ! 

For,  without  art,  the  nobieft  feeds 

Of  flowers  degenerate  into  weeds : 

How  dull  and  rugged,  ere  'tis  ground 

And  poiifh'd,  looks  a  diamond  ?  230 

Though  Paradife  were  e'er  fo  fair. 

It  was  not  kept  (6  without  care. 

The  whole  world,  without  art  and  drcfs. 

Would  be  but  one  great  wildernefs ; 

And  mankind  but  a  favage  herd,  23c 

For  all  that  Nature  has  conferr'd  ; 

This  does  but  rough-hew  and  defign, 

Leaves  Art  to  poliih  and  refine. 

Though  women  firft  were  made  for  men. 

Yet  men  were  made  for  them  again  :  243 

For  when  (out-witted  by  his  wife) 

Man  {nil  turn'd  tenant  but  for  life. 

If  women  had  not  interven'd, 

How  foon  had  mankind  had  an  end  ! 

K  2  And 
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And  that  it  is  in  being  yet,  245 

To  us  alone  you  are  in  debt. 

And  where  's  your  liberty  of  choice. 

And  our  unnatural  No-voice  ? 

Since  all  the  privilege  you  boaft. 

And  falfely'  ufurp'd,  or  vainly  lofl,  250 

Is  now  our  right,  to  whofe  creation 

You  owe  your  happy  reftoration. 

And  if  we  had  not  weighty  caufe 

To  not  appear,  in  making  laws. 

We  could,  in  fpite  of  all  your  tricks,  255 

And  fhallow  formal  politics. 

Force  you  our  managements  t'  obey. 

As  we  to  yours  (in  fhew)  give  way. 

Hence  'tis  that,  \vhile  you  vainly  drive 

T'  advance  your  high  prerogative,  260 

You  bafeiy  after  all  your  braves. 

Submit,  and  own  yourfelves  our  flaves ; 

And,  'caufe  w€  do  not  make  it  known, 

Kor  publicly  our  interefts  own. 

Like  fots,  fuppofe  we  b^ve  no  fliares  265 

In  ordering  you  and  your  affairs. 

When  all  your  empire  and  command 

You  have  from  us,  at  fecond-hand; 

As  if  a  pilot,  that  appears 

To  fit  ftill  only,  while  he  fleers,  270 

And  dees  not  make  a  noife  and  ftir. 

Like  every  common  mariner. 

Knew  nothino-  of  the  card,  nor  ftar. 


And  did  not  guide  the  man  of  war 


Nor 
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Nor  we,  becaufe  we  don't  appear  275* 

In  Councils,  do  not  govern  there  ; 

While,  like  the  mighty  Prefter  John, 

Whofe  perfon  none  dares  look  upon. 

But  is  preferv'd  in  clofe  difguife. 

From  being  made  cheap  to  vulgar  eycs»  a 80 

W'  enjoy  as  large  a  power,  unfeen. 

To  govern  him,  as  he  does  men  ; 

And,  in  the  right  of  our  Pope  Joan, 

Make  emperors  at  our  feet  fall  down  ; 

Or  Joan  de  Pucelle's  braver  name,  28^ 

Our  right  to  arms  and  conduft  claim ; 

Who, 

Ver.  277.]  Prefter  Jofin,  an  abfolute  prince,  emperor  of 
Abyfiinia,  or  Ethiopia.  One  of  them  is  reported  to  have  had 
feventy  kings  for  his  vaflals,  and  To  fiiperb  and  arrogant,  that 
none  durft  look  upon  him  without  his  permiflion. 

Ver.  185.]  Joan  of  Arc,  called  alfo  The  Pucellc,  or  Maid  cf 
Orleans.  She  was  born  at  the  town  of  Damremi,  on  the  Meuft-, 
daughter  of  James  de  Arc  and  Ifabella  Romee;  was  bred  up  z 
fljepherdefs  in  the  country.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
/he  pretended  to  an  exprefs  commidion  from  God  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  Orleans,  then  befieged  by  the  Engli/h,  and  defended  by 
John  Comte  de  Dennis,  and  almoft  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity. 
She  went  to  the  coronation  of  Charles  Vil.  when  he  was  almofl 
ruined.  She  knew  that  prince  in  the  midft  of  his  nobles,  though 
meanly  habited.  The  do<:ltors  of  divinity,  and  members  of  par- 
liament, openly  declared  that  there  was  fomething  fupernatural 
in  her  condu<5l.  She  fent  for  a  fword,  which  lay  in  tlie  tomb  of 
a  knighr,  which  was  behind  the  great  altar  of  the  church  of  St. 
Catherine  de  Foibois,  upon  the  blade  of  which  ths  crcfs  and 
^ur  de  lis  were  engraven  j  which  put  the  King  in  a  very  great 
K  3  fur  prize, 
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Who,  though  a  fpiniler,  yet  was  able 
To  ferve  France  for  a  Grand  Conftable. 

We  make  and  execute  all  laws. 
Can  judge  the  Judges,  and  the  Caufe ;  296 

Prefcribe  all  rules  of  right  or  wrong. 
To  th'  long  robe,  and  the  longer  tongue, 
^Gainft  which  the  world  has  no  defence. 
But  our  more  powerful  eloquence. 
V/e  manage  things  of  greateft  weight,  295 

In  all  the  world's  affairs  of  ftate ; 
Are  minifters  of  war  and  peac^. 
That  fway  all  nations  how  we  pleafe. 
W'e  rule  all  churches,  and  their  flocks. 
Heretical  and  orthodox,  300 

And  are  the  heavenly  vehicles 
C  th'  fpirits  in  all  Conventicles : 
By  us  is  all  commerce  and  trade 
Improv'd,  and  manag'd,  and  decay'd  ; 

iurpnze,  in  regard  none  befides  himfelf  knew  of  it :  upon  this 
he  fent  her  with  the  command  of  feme  troops,  with  which  fhe 
relieved  Orleans,  and  drove  the  Engliih  from  it,  defeated  Talbot 
at  the  battle  of  Pattai,  and  recovered  Champagne.  At  laft  ffie 
v/as  unfortunately  taken  prifcner  in  a  fally  at  Champagne,  in 
1430,  and  tried  for  a  witch  or  forcerefs,  condemned,  and  burnt 
in  Rouen  market-place,  in  May  1430. 

Ver.  2S8.]  All  this  is  a  fatire  on  King  Charles  II.  who  wa» 
governed  fo  much  by  his  miftrefles :  particularly  this  line  feems 
to  allude  to  his  French  miftrefs,  the  Dutchefs  of  Portfmouth, 
given  by  that  Court  j  whom  ihe  fervcd  in  the  important  poft  of 
governing  King  Charles  as  they  directed. 

For 
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For  nothing  can  go  off  fo  well,  305 

Nor  bears  that  price,  as  what  we  fell. 

We  rule  in  every  public  meeting. 

And  make  men  do  what  we  judge  fitting  ; 

Are  magillrates  in  all  great  towns. 

Where  men  do  nothing  but  wear  gowns.  310 

We  make  the  man  of  war  ilrike  fail. 

And  to  our  braver  condu<ft  veil. 

And,  when  he  'as  chas'd  his  enemies. 

Submit  to  us  upon  his  knees. 

h  there  an  officer  of  ftate,  ^i^ 

lyntimely  rais'd,  or  magiftrate, 

That  's  haughty  and  imperious  ? 

He  's  but  a  journeyman  to  us. 

That,  as  he  gives  us  caufe  to  do  't,. 

Can  keep  him  in,  or  turn  him  out.  320 

We  are  your  guardians,  that  increafe. 
Or  wafte  your  fortunes  how  we  pleafe ; 
And,  as  you  humour  us,  can  deal 
In  all  your  matters,  ill  or  well. 

"Tis  we  that  can  difpofe,  alone,  323; 

Whether  your  heirs  fhall  be  your  own. 
To  whofe  integrity  you  muft. 
In  fpite  of  all  your  caution,  truft  ; 
And,  'lefs  you  fly  beyond  the  feas, 
Can  fit  you  With  what  heirs  we  pleafe,  ^30 

And  force  you  t'  own  them,  though  begotten 
Ey  French  valets,  or  Irifli  footmen. 
Nor  can  the  rigoroufcft  courfe 
Prevail,  uniefs  to  make  us  worfc  ; 

K  4  Vilio 
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Who  ilill,  the  harfher  we  are  us'd,  ^$^ 

Are  further  ofF  from  being  reduc'd. 

And  fcorn  t'  abate,  for  any  ills. 

The  leaft  punclilios  of  our  wills. 

Force  does  but  whet  our  wits  to  apply 

Arts,  born  Vv  ith  us,  for  remedy,  34.© 

Which  all  your  politics,  as  yet. 

Have  ne'er  been  able  to  defeat : 

For,  when  ye  've  try'd  all  forts  of  ways, 

W^hat  fools  d'  we  make  of  you  in  plays  ? 

While  all  the  favours  we  afford,  345 

Are  but  to  girt  you  with  the  fword. 

To  fight  our  battles  in  our  flcads. 

And  have  your  brains  beat  out  o'  your  heads ; 

Encounter,  in  defpite  of  Nature, 

And  fight,  at  once,  with  fire  and  water,  35a 

With  pirates,  rocks,  and  ftorms,  and  feas. 

Our  pride  and  vanity  t'  appeafe  ; 

Kill  one  another,  and  cut  throats. 

For  our  good  graces,  and  beit  thoughts  ; 

To  do  your  exercife  for  honour,  355; 

And  have  your  brains  beat  out  the  focncr ; 

Or  crack'd,  as  learnedly,  upon 

Things  that  are  never  to  be  known ; 

And  ilill  appear  the  more  induftrious. 

The  more  your  projefts  are  prepofterous ;  360 

To  fquare  the  circle  of  the  arts, 

And  run  llark  mad  to  ihcw  your  parts ; 

Expound  the  oracle  of  laws. 

And  turn  them  which  way  we  fee  caufe ; 

Be 
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Be  our  folicitors  and  agents,  365 

And  ftand  for  us  in  all  engagements. 

And  thefe  are  all  the  mighty  powers 
You  vainly  boaft  to  cry  down  ours. 
And,  what  in  real  value  's  wanting. 
Supply  with  vapouring  and  ranting  :  370 

Becaufe  yourfelves  are  terrify'd. 
And  (loop  to  one  another's  pride. 
Believe  we  have  as  little  wit 
To  be  out-he(Sor'd,  and  fubmit : 
By  your  example,  lofe  that  right  373; 

In  treaties  which  we  gain'd  in  fight ; 
And,  terrified  into  an  awe, 
Pafs  on  ourfelves  a  Salique  law  ; 
Or,  as  fome  nations  ufe,  give  place. 
And  truckle  to  your  mighty  race  ;  380 

Let  men  ufurp  th'  unjuft  dominion. 
As  if  they  were  the  better  women. 


THE    END    OF    HUDIBRAS. 
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PREFACE. 


T  T  would  be  very  unjuft  to  the  memory  of  a  writer 
-*-  fo  much  and  fo  juftly  efteemed  as  Butler,  to  fup- 
pofe  it  neceflary  to  make  any  formal  apology  for  the 
publication  of  thefe  Remains,  Whatever  is  the  genuine 
performance  of  a  genius  of  his  clafs,  cannot  fail  of  re- 
commending itfelf  to  every  reader  of  tafte ;  and  all 
that  can  be  required  from  the  Publifher  is,  to  fatisfy 
the  World  that  it  is  not  impofed  upon  by  falfe  and 
fpurious  pretenfions. 

This  has  already  been  attempted  in  the  printed  Pro- 
pofals  for  the  fubfcription  •  but  as  the  periOiing  form 
of  a  loofe  paper  fecms  too  frail  a  monument  to  preferve 
a  teftimony  of  fo  much  importance,  it  cannot,  I  hope, 
be  judged  impertinent  to  repeat  the  fubftance  of  what  I 
obferved  upon  that  occafion — That  the  Manufcripts, 
from  which  this  work  is  printed,  are  Butler's  own 
hand-writing,  as  evidently  appears  from  fome  original 
letters  of  his  found  amonglt  them — That,  upon  his 
^eath,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  good  friend  Mr. 
W.  Longueville,  of  the  Temple ;  who,  as  the  writer 
of  Butler's  life  informs  us,  was  at  the  charge  of  bu- 
rying him — That,  upon  Mr.  Longueville's  deceafe, 
they  became  the  property  of  his  fon,  the  late  Charles 
Longueville,  Efq;  who  bequeathed  them,  at  his  death, 
to  John  Clarke,  Efq;  and  that  this  gentleman  has  been 
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prevailed  upon  to  part  with  them>  and  favoured  me 
with  an  authority  to  infert  the  following  certificate  of 
their  authenticity. 

«*  I  do  hereby  certify.  That  the  Papers  now  pro- 
pofed  to  be  publilhed  by  Mr.  Thyer  are  the  original 
Tiiamijcripts  of  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  author  of 
Hudibras,  and  were  bequeathed  to  me  by  the  late 
Charles  Longueville,  Efq. 

IValgherton,  Chejhire,  .^^^  CLARKE," 

A->x-.  20,  1754.  *• 

Although,    from  evidence  of  fnch  a  nature,  there 
cannot  remain  the  leall:  doubt  about  the  genuinenefs  of 
this  Work,  and  it  be  very  certain  that  every  thing  in 
it  is  the  performance  of  Butler  ;  yet  it  muft  be  owned, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  there  is  not  the  fame  degree  of 
perfection  and  exaftnefs  in  all  the  compofitions  here 
printed.     Some  are  finifhed  with  the  utmoft  accuracy, 
and  were  fairly  tranfcribed  for  the  prefs,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  outward  appearance;  others,  though 
finifhed,  and  wrote  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  peculiar 
vein  of  humour  which  diftinguifhes  him  from  all  other 
writers,  feem  as  if^,  upon  a  fecond  review,  he  would 
have  retouched  and  amended  in  fome  little  particulars ; 
and  fome  few  are  left  unfinifhed,  or  at  lead  parts  of 
them   are  loft  or  perilhed.     This  acknowledgment  I 
think  due  to   the  Poet's  charader  and  memory,  and 
necefiary  to  befpeak  that  candid  allowance  from  the 
reader  which  the  Pofthuiii.ous  V.'crks  of  every  w  riter 
liave  a  juft  claim  to. 
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It  is,  I  know,  a  common  obfervation,  that  it  is  do- 
ing  injuftice  to  a  departed  genius  to  publifh  fragments, 
•or  fuch  pieces  as  he  lad  not  given  the  laft  hand  to. — 
Without  controverting  the  juftnefs  of  this  remark  in 
general,  one  may,  I  ihink,  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  extended  to  every  particular  cafe,  and  that  a 
writer  of  fo  extraordinary  and  uncommon  a  turn  as  the 
author  of  Hudibras  is  not  to  be  included  under  it.  It 
■would  be  a  piece  of  foolifh  fondnefs  to  purchafe  at  a 
^reat  expence,  or  preferve  with  a  particular  care,  the 
unfinifned  works  of  every  tolerable  painter ;  and  yet  it 
is  efteemed  a  mark  of  fine  tafte  to  procure,  at  alraoft 
viny  price,  the  rough  ilvctches  and  half-formed  defigns 
of  a  Raphael,  a  Rembrandt,  or  any  celebrated  mafter. 
If  the  elegant  remains  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  ftatuary, 
though  maimed  and  defective,  are  thought  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  cabinets  of  the  polite  admirers  of  antiquity, 
and  the  learned  world  thinks  itfelf  obliged  to  laborious 
critics  for  handing  down  to  us  the  half-intelligible 
fcraps  of  an  ancient  claiTic ;  no  reafon  can,  I  think,  be 
affigned  vvhy  a  genius  of  more  modern  date  fliould  not 
be  entitled  to  the  fame  privilege,  except  we  will  ab- 
furdly  and  entliufiafticaily  fancy  that  time  gives  a  value 
to  writings,  as  well  as  to  coins  and  medals. — It  may  be 
added,  alfo,  that  as  Butler  is  not  only  excellent,  but 
almoil  fmgular,  too,  in  his  manner  of  writing,  every 
thing  cf  his  muft  acquire  a  proportionable  degree  of 
value  and  curiofity. 

I  fnall  not  longer  detain  the  reader  from  better  en- 
tertainment, by  indulging  my  ov/n  fentiments   upon 
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thefe  remains  I  and  fhall  rather  chufe  to  wait  for  the 
judgment  of  the  Public,  than  impertinently  to  obtrude 
my  own.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  I  have  faithfully 
difcharged  the  office  of  an  Editor,  and  fhall  leave  to 
future  critics  the  pleafure  of  criticifmg  and  remarking, 
approving  or  condemning.  The  Notes  which  I  have 
given,  the  reader  will  find  to  be  only  fuch  as  v/ere  ne- 
cefTary  to  let  him  into  the  Author's  meaning,  by  re- 
citing and  explaining  fome  circumftances,  not  gene- 
rally knov/n,  to  which  he  alludes  ;  and  he  cannot  but 
obfcrve  that  many  more  might  have  been  added,  had  I 
given  way  to  a  fondnefs  for  fcribbling,  too  common 
upon  fuch  occafions  *. 

Although  my  Author  Hands  in  need  of  no  apology 
for  the  appearance  he  is  going  to  make  in  the  following 
fheets,  the  world  may  probably  think  that  the  Publifher 
-does,  for  not  permitting  him  to  do  it  fooner. — All  that 
I  have  to  fay,  and  to  perfons  of  candour  I  need  to  fay 
no  more,  is,  that  the  delay  has  been  owing  to  a  bad 
Hate  of  health,  and  a  confequcnt  indifpofition  for  a 
work  of  this  nature,  and  not  to  indolence,  or  any  felfifb 
narrow  views  of  my  own. 

*  In  the  prefent  edition,  fuch  only  are  retained  as  are  neceflary 
to  bring  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  feveral  lefs-ufual  allufisns. 
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THE 

ELEPHANT  IN  THE  MOON*. 

ALcarn'd  foclcty  of  late, 
I'he  glory  of  a  foreign  ftate. 
Agreed  upon  a  fummer's  night. 
To  fearch  the  Moon  by  her  own  light ; 
To  take  an  inventory  of  all  ^ 

Her  real  eftate,  and  perfonal ; 
And  make  an  accurate  furvey 
Of  all  her  lands,  and  how  they  lay. 
As  true  as  that  of  Ireland,  where 
The  fly  furveyors  Hole  a  Ihire  :  lo 

T'  obferve  her  country,  how  'twas  planted. 
With  what  {h'  abounded  moft,  or  wanted  \ 
And  make  the  proper'ft  obfervations 
For  fettling  of  new  plantations. 

If  the  Society  fliould  incline  15 

T'  attempt  fo  glorious  a  deiign. 

This  was  the  purpofe  of  their  meeting. 
For  which  they  chofc  a  time  as  fitting, 
VVhen,  at  the  full,  her  radiant  light 
And  influence  too  were  at  their  heiglu.  20 

*  This  Poem  was  intended  by  the  Author  for  a  fatirc  upon  the 
Royal  Society,  which,  according  to  his  opinion  at  ieall,  ran  too 
much,  at  that  time,  into  the  virtuofi  tafte,  and  a  vvhimhcal 
I'.indnefs  for  furprifing  and  wonderful  ftorles  in  nJturjl  hii^ory. 

Vol.  XIV,  L  And 
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And  now  the  lofty  tube,  the  fcale 

With  which  they  heaven  itfelf  afiail, 

\^^as  mounted  full  againft  the  Moon, 

And  all  ftood  ready  to  fall  on. 

Impatient  who  fhould  have  the  honour  25 

To  plant  an  enfign  firft  upon  her. 

When  one,  who  for  his  deep  belief 
Was  virtuofo  then  in  chief, 
Approv'd  the  moft  profound  and  wife. 
To  folve  impoflibilities,  30 

Advancing  gravely,  to  apply 
To  th'  optic  glafs  his  judging  eye, 
Cry'd,  Strange  ! — then  reinforc'd  his  fight 
Againft  the  Moon  with  all  his  might, 
And  bent  his  penetrating  brow,  ^  j 

As  if  he  meant  to  gaze  her  through  ; 
When  all  the  reft  began  t'  admire. 
And,  like  a  train,  irom  him  took  fire, 
Surpriz'd  with  wonder,  beforehand. 
At  what  they  did  not  underftand,  40 

Cry'd  out,  impatient  to  know  what 
The  matter  \va5  they  wonder'd  at. 

Quoth  he,  Th'  inhabitants  o'  th'  Moon, 
Who,  when  the  fun  fhines  hot  at  noon. 
Do  live  in  cellars  under  ground,  4^ 

Of  eight  miles  deep,  and  eighty  round, 
(In  which  at  once  they  fortify 
Againft  the  fun  and  th'  enemy) 
Which  they  count  towns  and  cities  there, 
Becaufe  their  people  's  civilkr  50 

Than 
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Than  thofe  rude  peafants  that  are  found 

To  live  upon  the  upper  ground, 

Call'd  Privolvans,  with  whom  they  are 

Perpetually  in  open  war ; 

And  now  both  armies,  highly*  enrag'd>  te 

Are  in  a  bloody  fight  engag'd. 

And  many  fail  on  both  fides  llain. 

As  by  the  glafs  'tis  clear  and  plain^, 

Look  quickly  then,  that  every  one 

May  fee  the  fight  before  'tis  done.  60 

With  that  a  great  philofopher, 
Admir'd,  and  famous  far  and  near. 
As  one  of  fmgular  invention. 
But  univcrfal  comprehenfion, 

Apply 'd  one  eye,  and  half  a  nofe,  6^ 

Unto  the  optic  engine  clofc ; 
For  he  had  lately  undertook 
To  prove,  and  publifh  in  a  book. 
That  men,  whofe  natural  eyes  are  out. 
May,  by  more  powerful  art,  be  brought  "70 

To  fee  with  th'  empty  holes,  as  plain 
As  if  their  eyes  were  in  again  ; 
And  if  they  chanc'd  to  fail  of  thofe. 
To  make  an  optic  of  a  nofe. 

As  clearly'  it  may,  by  thofe  that  wear  'j^ 

But  fpedacles,  be  made  appear,, 
By  which  both  fenfes  being  united. 
Does  render  them  much  better  fighted. 
This  great  man,  having  fix'd  both  fights 
To  \  Je\\-  the  formidable  fights,  80 

L  z  Obfcrv'd 
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Obferv'd  his  beft,  and  then  cry'd  out, 
The  battle's  defperately  fought ; 
The  gallant  Subvolvani  rally. 
And  from  their  trenches  make  a  fally 
Upon  the  ftubborn  enem}',  85 

Who  now  begin  to  rout  and  fly. 
Thefe  fdly  ranting  Privoh  ans, 
Ha\e  every  fummer .their  campaigns. 
And  mufter,  like  the  warlike  fons 
Of  Pvawhead  and  of  Bloody  bones,  90 

As  numerous  as  Soland  geefe 
1'  th'  iflands  of  the  Orcades, 
Courageouily  to  make  a  Hand, 
And  face  their  neighbours  hand  to  hand. 
Until  the  long'd-for  winter  's  come.,  95 

And  then  return  in  triumph  home. 
And  fpend  the  reft  o'  th'  year  in  lies.. 
And  vapouring  of  their  vidories. 
From  th'  old  Arcadians  they  're  believ'd 
To  be,  before  the  Moon,  deriv'd,  100 

And  v.'hen  her  orb  vvas  new  created. 
To  people  her  v/ere  thence  tranflated .: 
For  as  th'  Arcadians  were  reputed 
Of  all  the  Grecians  the  mod  ftupid, 
Whom  nothing  in  the  world  could  bring  10^ 

To  civil  life,  but  fiddling., 
They  ftill  retain  the  antique  courfe 
And  cuftom  of  their  anceftors, 
And  always  fm^  and  fiddle  to 

Things  of  the  preateil  weig;ht  thev  do,  i  ro 

WhilQ 
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While  thus  the  learn'd  man  entertains 
Th'  affembly  with  the  Privohans, 
Another,  of  as  great  renown. 
And  folid  judgment,  in  the  Moon, 
7:hat  underfiood  iicr  A-arious  foils,  ;  i  ^ 

And  which  produced  beft  genet-movies. 
And  in  the  regifter  of  fame 
Had  enter'd  his  long-living  name. 
After  he  had  por'd  long  and  hard 
1'  th'  engine,  gave  a  ftarti  and  ftar'd —  120 

Quoth  he,  A  llranger  fight  appears 
Than  e'er  w^as  feen  in  all  the  fpheres ; 
A  v/onder  more  unparallerd. 
Than  ever  mortal  tube  beheld  ; 

An  Elephant  from  one  of  thofe  123: 

Two  mighty  armies  is  broke  loofe. 
And  with  the  horror  of  the  fight 
Appears  amaz'd,  and  in  a  fright : 
Look  quickly,  l6ft  the  fight  of  us 
S-hould  caufe  the  ftartled  beall  t'  imbof:^*  13© 

It  is  a  large  one,  far  more  great 
Than  e'er  was  bred  in  Afric  yet. 
From  which  we  boldly  may  infer. 
The  Moon  is  much  the  fruitfuller. 
And  fince  the  mighty  Pyrrhus  brought  13  j 

Thofe  living  caftles  firft,  'tis  thought,. 
Againft  the  Romans,  in  the  field. 
It  may  an  argument  be  held 
(Arcadia  being  but  a  piece. 

As  his  dominions  were,  .oi'  Greece)  j^jo 

L3  To 
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To  prove  what  this  illuftrious  perfon 

Has  made  fo  noble  a  difcourfe  on. 

And  amply  fatisfy'd  us  all 

Cf  the  Privolvans'  original. 

That  Elephants  are  in  the  Moon, 

Though  we  had  now  difcover'd  none. 

Is  eaiily  made  manifell, 

Since,  from  the  greateM  to  the  leafl. 

All  other  liars  and  confteilations 

Have  cattle  of  all  forts  of  nations. 

And  heaven,  like  a  Tartar's  hord. 

With  great  and  numerous  droves  is  ftorM  : 

And  if  the  Moon  produce  by  Nature, 

A  people  of  fo  valt  a  ftature, 

"Tis  confequent  fhe  fhould  bring  forth  J55 

Far  greater  beafts,  too,  than  the  earth 

(As  by  the  beft  accounts  appears 

Of  all  our  great'ft  difcoverers) ; 

And  that  thofe  monftrous  creatures  there 

Are  not  fuch  rarities  as  here.  160 

Meanwhile  the  refl  had  had  a  fight 
Of  all  particulars  o'  th'  fight. 
And  every  man,  with  equal  care, 
Ferus'd  of  th'  Elephant  his  (hare. 
Proud  of  his  interelt  in  the  glory  165 

Of  fo  miraculous  a  ftory  ; 
When  one,  v/ho  for  his  excellence 
In  heightening  words  and  Ihadowing  fenfe. 
And  magnifying  all  he  writ 

W'ith  curious  microfcopic  wit,  170 

Was 
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Was  magnify'd  himfelf  no  lels 
In  home  and  foreign  colleges. 
Began,  tranfported  with  the  twang 
Of  his  own  trillo,.  thus  t'  harangue. 

Moit  excellent  and  virtuous  Friends,  1-5 

This  great  difcovery  makes  amends 
For  ail  our  unfuccefstul  pains, 
And  loft  expence  of  time  and  brains : 
For,  by  this  fole  phaenomenon. 

We  ''ve  gotten  ground  upon  the  Moon,,  1  So 

And  gain'd  a  pafs,  to  hold  difputc 
With  all  the  planets  that  ftand  out ; 
To  carry  this  moft  virtuous  war 
Home  to  the  door  of  every  itar. 

And  plant  th' artillery  of  our  tubes  185 

Againlt  their  proudeft  magnitudes  ; 
To  ftrv^tch  our  viftories  beyond 
Th'  extent  of  planetary  ground. 
And  fix  our  engines,  and  our  enfigns. 
Upon  the  fix'd  ftars'  vaft  dimenfions,  190 

(\^'hich  Archimede,  fo  long  ago, 
Durft  not  prefume  to  willi  to  do) 
And  prove  if  they  are  other  funs. 
As  fome  have  held  opinions. 

Or  windows  in  the  empyreum,  1 9^ 

From  whence  thofe  bright  effluvias  come 
Like  flames  of  fire  (as  others  guefs) 
That  fhine  i'  th'  mouths  of  furnaces, 
Kor  is  this  all  we  have  atchiev'd. 
But  more,  henceforth  to  be  bdicv'd^  2co 

L  4  And 
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And  have  no  more  our  beft  defio-ns, 
Becaufe  they  're  ours,  believ'd  ill  figns. 
T'  out-throw,  and  ftretch,  and  to  enlarge. 
Shall  now  no  more  be  laid  t'  our  charge : 
Nor  fnall  our  ableft  virtuofos 
Prove  arguments  for  cofFee-houfes  ; 
Nor  thofe  devices,  that  are  laid 
Too  truly  on  us,  nor  thofe  made 
Hereafter,  gain  belief  among 

Our  ftrifteft  judges,  right  or  wrong;  210 

Nor  fhall  our  paft  misfortunes  more 
Be  charged  upon  the  ancient  fcore  ; 
No  more  our  making  old  dogs  young 
Make  men  fufpeft  us  ftill  i'  th'  v.Tong ; 
Nor  new-invented  chariots  draw  215 

The  boys  to  courfe  us  without  law ; 
Nor  putting  pigs  t'  a  bitch  to  nurfe. 
To  turn  them  into  mungrel-curs. 
Make  them  fufped  our  fculls  are  brittle. 
And  hold  too  much  wit,  or  too  little  ;  220 

Kor  fhall  our  fpeculations,  whether 
An  elder-flick  v»ill  fave  the  leather 
Of  fchoolboys'  breeches  from  the  rod. 
Make  all  we  do  appear  as  odd. 

This  one  difcoverv  's  enouo-h  r'/c 

To  take  all  form.er  fcandals  off — 
Eut  lince  the  world  's  incredulous 
Of  all  our  fcrutinies,  and  us. 
And  with  a  prejudice  prevents 

Our  beil  and  worA  exDcriments,  2  ;o 

(A. 
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(As  if  they'  were  deftin'd  to  mifcam". 

In  confort  try'd,  or  folitary) 

And  fince  it  is  uncertain  when 

Such  wonders  will  occur  again> 

Let  us  as  cautioufly  contrive  23^ 

To  draw  an  ex  aft  Narrative 

Of  what  we  every  one  can  fwear 

Our  eyes  themfelves  have  feen  appear. 

That,  when  we  publifh  the  Account, 

We  all  may  take  our  oaths  upon  't.  240 

This  faid,  they  all  with  one  confcnt 
Agreed  to  draw  up  th'  Inflrument, 
And,  for  the  general  fatisfaclion. 
To  print  it  in  the  next  Tranfadion, 
But  whilft  the  chiefs  were  drawing  up  z+5 

This  ftrange  Memoir  o'  th'  telefcope. 
One,  peeping  in  the  tube  by  chance. 
Beheld  the  Elephant  advance. 
And  from  the  weft  Ude  of  tlie  Moon 
To  th'  eaft  was  in  a  moment  gone.  2  5e 

This  being  related,  ga\e  a  ftop 
To  what  the  reft  were  drawing  up  ; 
And  every  man,  amaz'd  anew 
How  it  could  poftibly  be  true. 

That  any  beaft  fhould  run  a  race  255 

So  monftrous,  in  fo  ftiort  a  fpace, 
Refolv'd,  howe'er,  to  make  it  good. 
At  leaft  as  poflible  as  he  could. 
And  rather  his  own  eyes  condemn, 
Than  qucftion  what  he  'ad  k^n  with  them.  260 

While 
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While  ail  were  thus  refolv'd,  a  man 
Of  great  renown  there  thus  began — 
'Tis  Urange,  I  grant !  but  who  can  fay 
What  cannot  be,  what  can,  and  may  ? 
Efpecially'  at  fo  hugely  vail;  265 

A  diftance  as  this  wonder's  plac'd. 
Where  the  lead:  error  of  the  fight 
May  Ihew  things  falfe,  but  never  right  i 
Kor  can  we  try  tliem,  fo  far  off. 
By  any  fublunary  proof:  270 

For  who  can  fay  that  Nature  there 
Has  the  fame  laws  fhe  goes  by  here  ? 
Nor  is  k  like  ihe  has  infus'd. 
In  every  fpecies  there  produc'd. 

The  fame  efforts  fhe  does  confer  275 

Upon  the  fame  produdions  here. 
Since  thofe  with  us,  of  fcveral  nations. 
Have  fuch  prodigious  variations. 
And  fhe  affeds  fo  much  to  ufe 

Variety  in  all  Ihe  does.  2  8a 

Hence  may  b'  inferr'd  that,  though  I  grant 
We  'ave  feen  i'  th'  Moon  an  Elephant, 
I1iat  Elepharxt  may  differ  fo 
From  thofe  upon  the  earth  below. 
Both  in  his  bulk,  and  force,  and  fpeed,  285 

As  being  of  a  different  breed. 
That  though  our  own  are  but  flow-pac'd. 
Theirs  there  may  fly,  or  run  as  fail. 
And  yet  be  Elephants,  no  lefs 

Than  thofe  of  Indian  pedigrees.  290 

This 
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This  faid,  another  of  great  worth, 
Fam'd  for  his  learned  works  put  forth, 
Look'd  wife,  then  faid — All  this  is  truCji 
And  learnedly  obferv'd  by  you  : 

But  there  's  another  reafon  for  't,  295 

That  falls  but  very  little  fhort 
Of  mathematic  demonilration. 
Upon  an  accurate  calculation. 
And  that  is — As  the  earth  and  moon 
Do  both  move  contrary  upon  300 

Their  axes,  the  rapidity 
Of  both  tlieir  motions  cannot  be 
But  fo  prodigioufly  faft. 
That  valuer  fpaces  may  be  pall 
In  lefs  time  than  the  beaft  has  gone. 
Though  he  "ad  no  motion  of  hi:,  own. 
Which  we  can  take  no  meafure  of, 
As  you  have  clear'd  by  learned  proof. 
This  granted,  we  may  boldly  thence 
Lay  claim  t'  a  nobler  inference,  3 1  o 

And  make  this  great  phenomenon 
(Were  there  no  other)  ferve  alone 
To  clear  the  grand  hypothefis 
Of  th'  motion  of  the  earth  from  this. 

With  this  they  all  were  fatisfy'd,  32 - 

As  men  are  wont  o'  th'  bias'd  fide. 
Applauded  the  profound  difpute. 
And  grew  more  gay  and  refolute. 
By  having  overcome  all  doubt. 

Than  if  it  never  had  fall'n  out;  320 

And, 
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And,  to  complete  their  Narrative, 
Aerced  t'  infert  this  ftrange  retrieve.. 

But  while  they  were  diverted  all 
V»  ith  Vvording  the  Memorial, 
The  footboys,  for  diverfion  too^ 
As  having  nothinq;  elfe  to  do. 
Seeing  the  tclcfcope  at  leifure, 
Turn'd  virtuofos  for  their  pleafure  - 
Began  to  gaze  upon-  the  Moon, 

As  thofe  they  waited  on  had  done.  3.30 

With  monkeys'  ingenuity. 
That  love  to  praclife  v^hat  they  fee  ;• 
When  one,  whofe  turn  it  was  to  peep,. 
Saw  fomething  in  the  engine  creep. 
And,  viewing  well,  difcover'd  more  33 - 

Than  ail  the  learn'd  had  done  before^. 
Quoth  he,  A  little  thing  is  flunk 
Into  the  long  ftar-gazing  trunk,. 
And  now  is  gotten^down  fo  nigh,, 
I  have  him  juft  againft  mine  eye..  340 

This  being  overheard  by  one 
Who  was  not  fo  far  overgrown 
In  any  virtuous  fpcculation. 

To  judge  with  mere  imagination,.  ^  ' 

Im,mediately  he  m^de  a  guefs  3^^- 

At  fob  ing  all  appearances, 
A  way  far  more  fignificant 
Than  all  their  hints  of  th'  Elephant^ . 
And  found,  upon  a  fecond  view. 
His  ov.n  hypothesis  moll  true  j  35-0 

For 
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;For  he  had  fcarce  apply'd  his  eye 

To  th'  engine,  but  immediately 

He  foiuid  a  Moufe  was  gotten  in 

The  hollow  tube,  and,  Ihut  between 

The  two  glafs  windows  in  reftraint,  j^j; 

Was  fwell'd  into  an  Elephant, 

And  prov'd  the  virtuous  occafion 

Of  all  this  learned  dillertation  : 

And,  as  a  mountain  heretofore 

Was  great  with  child,  they  fay,  and  bore  360 

A  filly  moufe ;  this  moufe,  as  ftrange. 

Brought  forth  a  mountain  in  exchange. 
Meanwhile  the  reft  in  confultation 

Had  penn'd  the  wonderful  Narration, 

And  fet  their  hands,  and  feals,  and  wit,  ^^S 

T'  atteft  the  truth  of  w  hat  they  'ad  writ, 

Vv'hen  this  accurs"d  ph^enomenon 

Confounded  aM  they  'ad  faid  or  done; 

For  'twas  no  fooner  hinted  at, 

Bui  they'  all  were  in  a  tumult  ft  rait,  ^-jo 

More  furioufly  cnrag'd  by  far. 

Than  thofe  that  in  the  Moon  mvide  war. 

To  find  fo  admirable  a  hint. 

When  they  had  all  agreed  t'  have  feen  't^ 

And  were  engag'd  to  make  it  out,  3-^ 

Obftruded  with  a  paltry  doubt  : 

When  one,  whofe  talk  was  to  determine. 

And  foive  th'  appearances  of  vermin. 

Who  'ad  made  profound  difcoveries 

In  frogs,  and  toiidsj  and  rats,  and  mice,  580 

(Though 
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(Though  not  fo  curious,  'tis  true. 
As  many  a  wife  rat-catcher  knew) 
After  he  had  with  figns  made  way 
For  fomething  great  he  had  to  fay  ; 

*  This  difquifition  ^g- 

Is,  half  of  it,  in  my  *  difcifTion  5 
For  though  the  Elephant,  as  beaft. 
Belongs  of  right  to  all  the  reft. 
The  Moufe,  being  but  a  vermin,  none 
Has  title  to  but  I  alone ;  -^c-o 

And  therefore  hope  I  may  be  heard. 
In  my  own  province,  with  regard. 

It  is  no  wonder  vre  're  cry'd  down. 
And  made  the  talk  of  all  the  Town, 
That  rants  and  fwears,  for  all  our  great  39^- 

Attempts,  we  have  done  nothing  yet. 
If  e\  er}'  one  have  leave  to  doubt, 
^^'hen  fome  great  fecret  "s  half  made  out ; 
And,  'caufe  perhaps  it  is  not  true, 
Obftru(^,  and  ruin  all  we  do,  4CO 

As  no  great  a*^  was  ever  done. 
Nor  ever  can,  with  truth  alone. 
If  nothing  elfe  but  truth  w'  allow, 
'Tis  no  great  matter  what  wc  do  : 
For  truth  is  too  referv'd,  and  nice,  4C5 

T'  appear  in  mix'd  focieties ; 
Delights  in  foiitary  abodes. 
And  never  fliews  herfeif  in  crowds  ] 
A  fullen  little  thino-,  below 
All  matters  of  pretence  and  Ibow  ;  4  ?  o 

*  Sic  Orie.  »    -— 
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That  deal  in  novelty  and  change. 
Not  of  things  true,  but  rare  and  ftrange. 
To  treat  the  world  with  what  is  fit 
And  proper  to  its  natural  wit ; 

The  world,  that  never  fets  efteem  41^ 

On  what  things  are,  but  what  they  Teem, 
And,  if  they  be  not  ftrange  and  new. 
They  're  ne'er  the  better  for  being  true. 
For  what  has  mankind  gain'd  by  knowing 
His  little  truth,  but  his  undoing,  42© 

Which  v.'ifely  was  by  Nature  hidden. 
And  only  for  his  good  forbidden  ? 
And  therefore  with  great  prudence  does 
The  world  ftill  ftrive  to  keep  it  clofe; 
For  if  all  fecret  trutl^s  were  known,  425" 

Who  would  not  be  once  more  undone  ? 
For  truth  has  always  danger  in  "t. 
And  here,  perhaps,  may  crofs  fome  hint 
We  have  already  agreed  upon. 

And  vainly  fruitrate  all  we  'ave  done,  430 

Only  to  make  new  work  for  Stubs, 
And  all  the  academic  clubs. 
How  much,  then,  ought  we  have  a  care 
That  no  man  know  above  his  fhare. 
Nor  dare  to  underftand,  henceforth,  43  j; 

More  than  his  contribution's  worth  ; 
That  thofe  who  'ave  purchas'd  of  the  college 
A  fliare,  or  half  a  fhare,  of  knowledge. 
And  brought  in  none,  but  fpent  repute, 
-Should  not  b'  admitted  to  difpute,  440 

Nor 
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Nor  any  man  pretend  to  know 

More  than  his  dividend  come  to  ? 

For  partners  have  been  always  knowii 

To  cheat  their  public  intereft  prone ; 

And  if  we  do  not  look  to  ours,  ^^^ 

^ Tis  fare  to  run  the  felf-fame  courfe. 

This  faid,  the  whole  aflembly'  allow'd 
The  dodrine  to  be  right  and  good. 
And,  from  tl>e  truth  of  what  they  'ad  heard, 
R-efolv'd  to  give  Truth  no  regard,  4-0 

But  what  was  for  their  turn  to  vouch. 
And  either  find  or  make  it  fuch  ; 
That  'twas  more  nobk  to  create 
Things  like  Trutli,  out  of  ftrong  conceit, 
Timn  with  vexatious  pains  and  doubt  4j - 

To  find,  or  think  t'  have  found,  her  out. 

This  being  refolv'd,  they,  one  by  one, 
Review'd  the  tube,  the  Moufe,  and  Moon  ; 
But  ftill  the  narrower  they  pry'd, 

Tiie  more  they  were  unfatisfy'd  ;  460 

In  no  one  thing  they  faw  agreeing. 
As  if  they  'ad  feveral  faiths  of  feeing. 
Some  fwore,  upon  a  fecond  view, 
I'hat  all  they  'ad  feen  before  was  true, 
A.??d  that  they  never  would  recant  a.C^ 

OwQ  A  liable  of  th'  Elephant ; 
Avow'd  his  fnoiit  could  be  no  Moufe's, 
But  a  true  Elephant's  probofcis. 
Others  began  to  doubt  -and  waver, 
U.ncertain  which  0'  th'  two  to  favour,  470 

And 
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And  knew  not  whether  to  efpoufe 

The  caufe  of  th'  Elephant  or  Moufe. 

Some  held  no  way  (o  orthodox 

To  try  it,  as  the  ballot-box. 

And,  like  the  nation's  patriots,  4-^^ 

To  find,  or  make,  the  truth  by  votes ; 

Others  conceiv'd  it  much  more  fit 

T'  unmount  the  tube,  and  open  it. 

And,  for  their  private  fatisfaclion. 

To  re-examine  the  Tranfadion,  480 

And  after  explicate  the  reft. 

As  they  (hould  find  caufe  for  the  bell. 

To  this,  as  th'  only  expedient. 
The  whole  aflembly  gave  confent ; 
But,  ere  the  tube  was  half  let  down,  48c 

It  clear'd  the  firft  phenomenon  : 
For,  at  the  end,  prodigious  fwarms 
Of  flies  and  gnats,  like  men  in  arms. 
Had  all  pail  mufter,  by  mifchance. 
Both  for  the  Sab-  and  Frivol  vans. 
This  being  difcover'd,  put  them  all 
Into  a  frefh  and  fiercer  brawl, 
Afham'd  that  men  fo  grave  and  wife 
Should  be  chaldes'd  by  gnats  and  flies. 
And  take  the  feeble  infeds'  fv\'arms 
For  mighty  troops  of  men  at  arms ; 
As  vain  as  thofe  who,  when  the  Moon 
Bright  in  a  cryftal  river  ihone. 
Threw  cafting-nets  as  fubtly  at  her. 
To  catch  and  pull  her  out  o'  th'  water.  ^q3 

Vol.  XIV.  M  But 
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But  when  they  had  unfcrew'd  the  glafs. 
To  find  out  where  th'  impoftor  was. 
And  faw  the  Moufe,  that,  by  mifhap. 
Had  made  the  telcfcope  a  trap, 

Amaz'd,  confounded,  and  afflided,  ^o^ 

To  be  (o  openly  convided. 
Immediately  they  get  them  gone, 
With  this  difcovery  alone  : 
That  thole  who  greedily  parfue 

Tilings  wonderful  inftead  of  true;  ^lO 

That  in  their  fpeculations  chufe 
To  make  difco\  eries  rtrange  news. 
And  natural  hiitory  a  Gazette 
Of  tales  ftupendous  and  far-fet ; 

Hold  no  truth  worthy  to  be  known,  515 

That  is  not  huj^e  and  over2;rown. 
And  explicate  appearances, 
Kot  as  they  are,  but  as  they  pleafe  ; 
In  vain  llrive  Nature  to  fuborn. 
And,  for  their  pains,  are  paid  with  fcorn.  520 

Ver.  509,  510.]  From  this  moral  application  of  the  whole, 
one  may  obferve  that  the  Poet's  real  intention,  in  this  fatire,  was 
not  to  ridicule  real  and  ufeful  philofophy,  but  only  that  conceited 
and  whinifical  tafte  for  the  marvellous  and  furprizing,  which 
prevailed  fo  much  among  the  learned  of  that  age  :  and  though  it 
would  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  the  many  ufeful  improve- 
ments then  made  in  natural  knowledge,  yet,  in  juftice  to  the 
facirift,  it  muft  be  confeHed  that  thefe  curious  inquirers  into 
Nature  did  fomeiimes,  in  their  refearches,  run  into  a  fuperftitious 
and  unphilofophical  credulity,  which  deferved  very  wd\  to  be 
hughed  at  5  and  which  was  afterwards  fo  happily  ridiculed  in  the 
*'  Tranfadioneer"   of  Dr.  King. 

THE 
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IN    LONG    VERSE*, 


A     Virtuous,  learnM  foclety,  of  late, 
-^^*-  The  pride  and  glory  of  a  foreign  ftate. 
Made  an  agreement,  on  a  fummer's  night. 
To  fearch  the  Moon  at  full  by  her  own  light  j 
To  take  a  perfect  inventory  of  all  5 

Her  real  fortune.^,  or  her  perfonal ; 

*  Af:cr  the  Author  had  finifiied  this  llory  in  Inert  verfc,  ha 
touk  it  in  his  head  to  attempt  it  in  long.  That  this  was  coni- 
poted  after  the  other,  is  manifeft  from  its  being  wrote  oppofite  to 
it  upon  a  vacant  part  of  the  fame  paper :  and  tiiough  in  mofl 
places  the  Poet  has  done  little  more  than  filled  up  the  verfe  with 
an  additional  foot,  preferving  the  fame  thought  and  rhynie,  yet 
us  it  is  a  fingular  inftance  in  its  way,  and  has  bclides,  many  con- 
fiderable  additions  and  variations,  which  tend  to  illuftrats  and 
explain  the  preceding  f  oem,  it  may  be  looked  upon  not  only  as 
a  curiofity  in  its  kind,  but  as  a  ne-v  produdion  of  the  Author's. 
This  I  mention  only  to  obviate  the  objedions  of  thofe  who  may 
think  it  inferted  to  fill  up  the  volume.  To  the  admirers  of 
Bu'.ler,  I  am  fure,  no  apology  is  neceliary* 

M  2  And 
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And  make  a  geometrical  furvey 

Of  all  her  lands,  and  how  her  country  lay. 

As  accurate  as  that  of  Ireland,  where 

The  Hy  furveyor  's  faid  t'  have  funk  a  fliire :  lo 

T'  obferve  her  country's  climate,  how  'tvs-as  planted. 

And  what  fhe  moft  abounded  with,  or  wanted  ; 

Axnd  draw  maps  of  her  propereft  fituations 

For  fettling,  and  ere<^ing  new  plantations. 

If  ever  the  Society  fhould  incline  1 5 

T'  attempt  fo  great  and  glorious  a  defign  : 

**  A  talk  in  vain,  unlefs  the  German  Kepler 

«*  Had  found  out  a  difcovery  to  people  her, 

"  And  ftock  her  country  with  inhabitants 

*'  Of  military  men  and  Elephants :  20 

'*'  For  th'  Ancients  only  took  her  for  a  piece 

**  Of  red-hot  iron  as  big  as  Peloponnefe, 

"  Till  he  appear'd ;  for  which,  fome  write,  Ihe  fent 

**  Upon  his  tribe  as  ftrange  a  punifhment." 

This  was  the  only  purpofe  of  their  meeting,  2^ 

For  which  they  chofe  a  time  and  place  moft  fitting, 
"When,  at  the  full,  her  equal  Ihares  of  light 
And  influence  were  at  their  greateft  height. 
And  now  the  lofty  telefcope,  the  fcale, 
^y  which  they  venture  heaven  itklf  t'  affail,  30 

Ver.  17.]  This  and  the  following  verfes,  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph,  are  not  in  the  foregoing  compofition ;  and  are  dif- 
linguiihed,  as  well  as  the  reft  oi  the  fame  kind,  by  being  printed 
4^-ith  inverted  commas* 

Was 
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Was  raisM,  and  planted  full  againft  the  Moon^, 
And  all  the  reft  ftood  ready  to  fall  on. 
Impatient  who  {hould  bear  away  the  honour 
To  plant  an  enfign,  firft  of  all,  upon  her. 

When  one,  who  for  his  folid  deep  belief  3  j 

Was  chofen  virtnofo  then  in  chief. 
Had  been  approv'd  the  moft  profound  and  wife 
At  folving  all  impoftibilities, 
W^ith  gravity  advancing,  to  apply 
To  th'  optic  glafs  his  penetrating  eye,  40 

Cry'd  out,  O  ftrange  ! — then  reinforc'd  his  fight 
Againft  the  Moon  with  all  his  art  and  might. 
And  bent  the  mufcles  of  his  penfive  brow. 
As  if  he  meant  to  ftare  and  gaze  her  through ; 
While  all  the  reft  began  as  much  t'  admire,  4^ 

And,  like  a  powder  train,  from  him  took  fire, 
Surpriz'd  with  dull  amazement  beforehand. 
At  what  they  would,  but  could  not  underftand. 
And  grew  impatient  to  difcover  what 
The  matter  was  they  fo  much  w^onder'd  at:  jo 

Quoth  he.  The  old  inhabitants  o'  th^  Moon, 
Who,  when  the  fun  ftiines  hotteft  about  noon,. 
Are  wont  to  live  in  cellars  under  ground. 
Of  eight  miles  deep,  and  more  than  eighty  round, - 
In  which  at  once  they  ufe  to  fortify  55, 

Againft  the  funbeams  and  the  enemy,. 
Are  counted  borough -towns  and  cities  there,. 
Eecaufe  th'  inhabitants  are  civiller 
Than  thofe  rude  country  peafants  that  are  found. 
Like  mountaineeis,  to  live  on  th'  upper  ground,       60 
M  ^  Nam'd 
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Nam'd  Privolvans,  with  whom  the  others  are 

Perpetually  in  Hate  of  open  war ; 

And  now  both  armies,  mortally  enrag'd. 

Are  in  a  fierce  and  bloody  fight  engaged. 

And  many  fall  on  both  fides  kill'd  and  flain,  6^ 

As  by  the  telefcope  'tis  clear  and  plain. 

Look  in  it  quickly  then,  that  every  one 

May  fee  his  fhare  before  the  battle  's  done* 

At  this  a  famous  great  philofopher, 
Admir'd,  and  celebrated,  far  and  near,  'jo 

As  one  of  wondrous  fmgular  invention. 
And  equal  univerfal  comprehenfion  ; 
**  By  which  he  had  compos'd  a  pedlar's  jargon, 
**  For  all  the  world  to  learn,  and  ufe  in  bargain, 
**  An  univerfal  canting  idiom,  75 

**  To  underftand  the  fwinging  pendulum, 
*•  And  to  communicate,  in  all  defigns, 
**  Vv  ith  th'  Eailern  virtucfi  Mandarines  ;'* 
Apply 'd  an  optic  nerve,  and  half  a  nofe. 
To  th'  end  and  centre  of  the  engine  clcfe  :  Sa 

For  he  had  very  lately  undertook 
To  vindicate,  and  pubiifn  in  a  book. 
That  men,  whofe  native  eyes  are  blind,  or  out. 
May  by  more  admirable  art  be  brought 
To  fee  with  empty  holes,  as  well  and  plain  83 

As  if  their  eyes  had  been  put  in  again. 
This  great  man,  therefore,  having  fix'd  his  fight 
T'  obferve  the  bloody  formidable  tight, 
Confider'd  carefully,  and  then  cry'd  out, 
'Tis  true,  the  battle's  defperately  fought;  90 

Ihc 
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The  gallant  Subvolvans  begin  to  rally. 
And  from  their  trenches  valiantly  fally. 
To  fall  upon  the  ftubborn  enemy. 
Who  feartully  begin  to  rout  and  fly.. 

Thefe  paltry  domineering  Privolvans,  95" 

Have,  every  fummer-feafon,  their  campaigns,. 
And  mufter,  like  the  military  fons 
Of  Rawhead  and  vidorious  Bloodybones,, 
As  great  and  numerous  as  Soland  geefe 
1'  th'  fummer-iflands  of  the  Orcades,  100 

Ccurageoufly  to  make  a  dreadful  (land,. 
And  boldly  face  their  neighbours  hand  to  hand, 
Until  the  peaceful,  long'd-for  winter  's  coaie. 
And  then  difband,  and  march  in  triumph  liome. 
And  fpend  the  reft  of  all  the  year  in  lycs,  IC5 

And  vapouring  of  their  unknown  victories. 
From  th'  old  Arcadians  they  have  been  bdie\  'd. 
To  be,  before  the  Moon  herlclf,  deriv'd, 
A-nd,.  when. her  orb  was  firll:  of  all  croat^'d,. 
To  be  from,  thence  to  people  her  tranllated  :  i  ho 

For,  as  thofc  people  had  been  long  reputed,. 
Of  all  the  Peloponncfians,  th.e  moll  ftupid. 
Whom  nothing  in  the  waild  could  ever  bring 
T'"  endure  the  civil  life,  bat  fiddling. 
They  ever  fince  retain  the  antique  courfe  1 15 

And  native  frenzy  of  their,  anceftors. 
And  always  ufe  to  fmg  and' fiddle  to 
Things  of  the  moll  important  weight  they  do. 

While  thus  the  virtuofa  entertains 
The  whole  ailembiy  with  the  Privohans,  1 20 

M  X  •«  An.f/;her 
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**  Another  fophift,  but  of  lefs  renown, 
•*  Though  longer  obfervation  of  the  Moon,'* 
That  underftood  the  difference  of  her  foils. 
And  which  produc'd  the  faireft  genet-moyles, 
"  But  for  an  unpaid  weekly  Ihiliing's  penfion  1 25 

*♦  Had  fin'd  for  wit,  and  judgment,  and  invention," 
V/ho,  after  poring  tedious  and  hard 
r  th'  optic  engine,  gave  a  flart,  and  Har'd, 
And  thus  began — A  Granger  fight  appears 
Than  ever  yet  was  fcen  in  all  the  fpheres !  130 

A  greater  wonder,  more  unparallel'd 
Than  ever  mortal  tube  or  eye  beheld ! 

Ver.  izj,  122.]  In  the  ihcrter  veife  it  ftands  thus  : 

Another  of  as  great  renown, 
And  folid  judgment  in  the  Moon. 

And  though  the  variation  in  words  is  but  fmall,  it  makes  a  con- 
fiderable  difference  in  the  charadler. 

Ver.  125,   126.]  Thefe  two  verfes  are  inferted  inflead  of  the 
following  ia  the  other  copy  in  fhort  meafare : 

And  in-  the  regifter  of  Fame 
Kad  entered  his  long-living  name. 

The  Poet  had  added  the  two  following  lines  jn  this  character, 
but  after\v?.rds  cro«ed  them  out, 

And  firft  found  out  the  building  Paul's, 
And  paving  London  with  fea-coals. 

1  tranfcribe  them,  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  fuch  as  are  defirous 
to  inveftigate  who  the  partlcwlar  pcrfons  axe  that  arc  defi^ned  by 
thefe  chara(^crs. 

A  mighty 
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A  mighty  Elephant  from  one  of  thofe 

Two  fighting  armies  is  at  length  broke  loofe^ 

And,  with  the  defperate  horror  of  the  fight  135 

Appears  amaz'd,  and  in  a  dreadful  fright ! 

Look  quickly  ;  left  the  only  fight  of  us 

Should  caufe  the  ftartled  creature  to  imbofs. 

It  is  a  large  one,  and  appears  more  great 

Than  ever  was  produc'd  in  Afric  yet ;  14c 

From  which  we  confidently  may  infer. 

The  Moon  appears  to  be  the  fruitfuller. 

And  fince,  of  old,  the  mighty  Pyrrhus  brought 

Thofe  living  caftles  firft  of  all,  'tis  thought, 

Againft  the  Roman  army  in  the  field,  14^ 

It  may  a  valid  argument  be  held, 

(The  fam.e  Arcadia  being  but  a  piece. 

As  his  dominions  were,  of  antique  Greece) 

To  vindicate  what  this  illuftrious  perfon 

Has  made  fo  learn'd  and  noble  a  difcourfe  on,         150 

And  given  us  ample  fatisfadion  all 

Of  th'  ancient  Privolvans'  original. 

That  Elephants  are  really  in  the  Moon, 
Although  our  fortune  had  difcover'd  none, 
I?  eafily  made  plain,  and  manifcft,  i  r^ 

Since,  from  the  greatell  orbs,  down  to  the  leafl. 
All  other  globes  of  ftars  and  conftellations 
Have  cattle  in  them  of  all  forts  and  nations. 
And  heaven,  like  a  northern  Tartar's  hord,    ^ 
With  numerous  and  mighty  droves  is  ftor'd  :  1  60 

And,  if  tlie  Moon  can  but  produce  by  Nature 
A  people  of  fo  large  and  vail  a  ftature, 

'Tis 
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*Tis  more  than  probable  fhe  fhould  bring  forth 

A  greater  breed  of  btaiis,  too,  than  the  earth  ; 

As,  by  the  beft  accounts  we  have,  appears  1 6^ 

Of  all  our  credibleft  difcoverers ; 

And  that  thofe  vaft  and  nionftrous  creatures  there 

Are  not  fuch  far-fet  rarities  as  here^ 

Meanwhik  th'  ailembly  now  had  had  a  fight 
Of  all  dillinft  particulars  o'  th'  fight,  i-o 

And  every  man,  with  diligence  and  care,. 
Perus'd  and  view'd  of  th'  Elephant  his  Ihare,. 
Proud  of  his  equaJ  intereft  in  the  glory 
Of  fo  ftupendous  and  renown'd  a  ftory ;. 
When  one,  who  for  his  fame  and  excellence  17^ 

In  heightening  of  words  and  fhadowing  fenfe. 
And  magnifying  all  he  ever  writ 
With  delicate  and  microfcopic  wit,. 
Had  long  been  magnify 'd  himfelf  no  lefs 
In  foreign  and  domeriic  colleges,.  1 8c. 

Began,  at  laft  (tranfported  witli  tlie  twang 
Of  his  own  elocution)  thus  t'  harangue^ 

Moft  virtuous  and  incomparable  Friends^ 
This  great  difcovery  fully  makes  amends 
For  ?J1  our  former  unfuccefsful  pains,  185, 

And  loft  expences  of  our  time  and  brains : 
For,  by  this  admirable  ph^enomenon. 
We  now  have  gotten  ground  upon  the  Moon,. 
And  gain'd  a  pafs,  t'  engage  and  hold  difpute 
"V^'lth  all  the  other  planets  that  Hand  out ;  190 

And  carry  on  this  brave  and  virtuous  war 
Home  to  the  door  of  th'  obftinatclt  Ibr, 

And 
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And  plant  th'  artillery  of  our  optic  tubes 

Againft  the  proudeft  of  their  magnitudes ; 

To  ftretch  our  future  viftories  beyond  i  95 

The  uttermoft  of  planetary  ground. 

And  plant  our  warlike  engines,  and  our  enfigns. 

Upon  the  fix'd  ftars*  fpacious  dimenfions. 

To  prove  if  they  are  other  funs  or  not. 

As  fome  philofophers  have  wifely  thought;  2ca 

Or  only  windows  in  the  empyreum. 

Through  which  thofe  bright  efHuvias  ufe  to  come ; 

Which  Archimede,  fo  many  years  ago, 

Durft  never  venture  but  to  wifh  to  know. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  we  have  now  atchiev'd,  2Cj 

But  greater  things ! — henceforth  to  be  believ'd. 

And  have  no  more  our  bell  or  worft  defigns, 

Becaufe  they  're  ours,  fufpeded  for  ill  figns. 

T'  out-throw,  and  magnify,  and  to  enlarge. 

Shall,  henceforth,  be  no  more  laid  to  our  charc^e-   210 

Nor  (hall  our  bell  and  ablell  virtuofos 

Prove  arguments  again  for  coifee-houfes ; 

**  Nor  little  ftories  gain  belief  among 

*•  Our  criticallell  judges,  right  or  wrong  :'* 

Nor 

Ver.  203,  204.]  Thcfe  two  lines  are  here  inferted  in  a  diirerent 
and  better  place  than  they  were  in  the  ihorter  verfe,  where  they 
made  a  fort  of  parenthefis  y  and  the  two  following  lines  are  aha 
-enaitted  : 

I/ike  flames  of  fire,  as  others  giiefs, 
That  fnine  i'  th'  mouths  of  furnace!;. 
Ver.  213.]   In  this  latter  part  of  the  fpeech,  Butler  makes  a 

c^JnlJdcrabic 
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Nor  ihall  our  new-invented  chariots  draw  2x5 

The  boys  to  courfe  us  in  them  without  law  ; 

"  Make  chips  of  elms  produce  the  largeft  trees, 

<*  Or  fowing  faw-duft  furnilh  nurferies : 

*'  No  more  our  heading  darts  (a  Twinging  one!) 

"  With  butter  only  harden'd  in  the  fun  :  220 

**  Or  men  that  ufe  to  whiftle  loud  enough 

"  To  be  heard  by  others  plainly  Hvq  miles  off, 

*^  'Caufe  all  the  reft,  w-e  own  and  have  avow'd,. 

**  To  be  believ'd  as  defperately  loud." 

Nor  fhall  our  future  fpeculations,  whether  2  2r 

An  elder-ftick  will  render  all  the  leather 

Of  fchoolboys'  breeches  proof  againft  the  rod. 

Make  all  we  undertake  appear  as  odd. 

This  one  difcovery  will  prove  enough 

To  take  all  paft  and  future  fcandals  off:  230 

But  fince  the  world  is  fo  incredulous 

Of  all  our  ufual  fcrutinies  and  us. 

And  with  a  conftant  prejudice  prcA-ents 

Our  beft  as  wall  as  worft  experiments. 

As  if  they  were  all  deftin'd  to  mifcarr}',,  2y^ 

As  well  in  confort  try'd  as  folitary ; 

And  that  th'  affembly  is  uncertain  when 

Such  great  difcoveries  will  occur  again  ; 

'Tis  reafonable  we  Ihould,  at  leaft,  contrive 

To  draw  up  as  exad:  a  Narrative  240 

confiderable  variatioa,  by  adding,  omittln?,  and  altering ;  which 
it  would  be  both  tedious  and  unnecefiary  m:;iutely  to  point  our, 
as  the  reader  may  fo  ealiiy  compare  the  two  Poems, 

Of 
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Of  that  which  every  man  of  us  can  fwear 
Our  eyes  themfelves  have  plainly  feen  appear. 
That,  when  'tis  fit  to  publilh  the  Account, 
We  all  may  take  our  feveral  oaths  upon  't. 

This  faid,  the  whole  affembly  gave  confent         245 
To  drawing  up  th*  authentic  Inilniment, 
And,  for  the  nation's  general  fatisfadlion. 
To  print  and  own  it  in  their  next  Tranfaftion : 
But  while  their  ableft  men  were  drawing  up 
The  wonderful  Memoir  o*  th'  telefcope,  250 

A  member  peeping  in  the  tube  by  chance. 
Beheld  the  Elephant  begin  t'  advance. 
That  from  the  weft-by -north  fide  of  the  Moon 
To  th'  eaft-by-fouth  was  in  a  moment  gone. 
This  being  related,  gave  a  fudden  flop  25^ 

To  all  their  grandees  had  been  drawing  up ; 
And  every  perfon  was  amaz'd  anew. 
How  fuch  a  llrange  furpri/.al  fhould  be  true. 
Or  any  beaii  perform  fo  great  a  race. 
So  fwift  and  rapid,  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace,  260 

Refolv'd,  as  fuddenly,  to  make  it  good, 
Or  render  all  as  fairly  as  they  could. 
And  rather  chofe  their  own  eyes  to  condemn. 
Than  queftion  what  they  had  beheld  with  them. 

While  every  one  was  thus  refolv'd,  a  man  265 

Of  great  efteem  and  credit  thus  began — 
^Tis  ftrange,  I  grant !  but  who,  alas  !  can  fay 
What  cannot  be,  or  juftly  can,  and  may  ? 
Efpecially  at  fo  hugely  wide  and  vaft 
A  dillance  as  this  miracle  is  plac'd,  270 

Where 
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Where  tlie  leaft  error  of  the  glafs,  or  fight. 

May  render  things  amifs,  but  never  right  ? 

Nor  can  we  try  them,  when  they  're  fo  far  off. 

By  any  equal  fublunary  proof: 

For  who  can  juftify  that  Nature  there  275 

Is  ty'd  to  the  fame  laws  Ihe  ads  by  here  ? 

Nor  is  it  probable  Ihe  has  infus'd, 

Int'  every  fpecies  in  the  Moon  produced. 

The  fame  efforts  fhe  ufes  to  confer 

Upon  the  very  fame  produdions  here  ;  280 

Since  thofe  upon  the  earth,  of  feveral  nations. 

Are  found  t'  have  fuch  prodigious  variations. 

And  fhe  affefts  fo  conflantly  to  ufe 

Variety  in  every  thing  fhe  does. 

From  hence  may  be  inferr'd  that,  though  I  grant   zSc 

We  have  beheld  i'  th'"  Moon  an  Elephant, 

That  Elephant  may  chance  to  differ  fo 

From  thofe  with  us  upon  the  earth  below. 

Both  in  his  bulk,  as  v/ell  as  force  and  fpeed. 

As  being  of  a  different  kind  and  breed,  290 

That  though  'tis  true  our  ovrn  are  bat  llow-pac'd, 

Tlieirs  there,  perliaps,  may  fly,  or  run  as  fall. 

And  yet  be  very  Elephants,  no  lefs 

Than  thofe  deriv'd  from  Indian  families. 

This  faid,  another  member  of  great  worth,         295 
Fam'd  for  the  learned  works  he  had  put  forth, 
"'  In  which  the  mannerly  and  modclr  author 
**  Qi^iotes  the  Right  Vv'orfhipful  his  elder  brother,'"' 
Look'd  wife  a  while,  then  faid — Ail  this  is  true. 
And  \'ery  learnedly  obf^r^d  by  you  ;  300 

But 
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But  there  's  another  nobler  reafon  for  't. 

That,  rightly'  obferv'd,  will  fall  but  little  fhort 

Of  folid  mathematic  demonftration. 

Upon  a  full  and  perfed  calculation ; 

And  that  is  only  this — As  th'  earth  and  moon         30J 

Do  conftantly  move  contrar}'  upon 

Their  feveral  axes,  the  rapidity 

Of  both  their  motions  cannot  fail  to  be 

So  violent,  and  naturally  fail. 

That  larger  diftances  may  well  be  paft  3 1  o 

In  lefs  time  than  the  Elephant  has  gone. 

Although  he  had  no  motion  of  his  own ; 

Which  we  on  earth  can  take  no  meafure  of. 

As  }ou  have  made  it  evident  by  proof. 

This  granted,  we  may  confidently  hence 

Claim  title  to  another  inference. 

And  m.ake  this  wonderful  ph^enomenon 

{Were  there  no  other)  ferve  our  turn  alone 

To  vindicate  the  grand  hypothecs 

And  prove  the  motion  of  the  earth  from  this.  32© 

This  faid,  th'  alTembly  now  were  fatisfy'd. 
As  men  are  foon  upon  the  bias'd  fide  ; 
With  great  applaufe  received,  th'  admir'd  difpute. 
And  grew  more  gay,  and  briflc,  and  reioiute. 
By  having  (right  or  wrcng}  remov'd  all  doubt,        325 
Than  if  th'  occafion  never  had  fall'n  out ; 
Refolving  to  complete  their  Narrative, 
And  pundually  infert  this  ftrange  retrieve. 

But  while  their  grandees  were  diverted  all 
With  nicely  wording  the  Memorial,  ^,^^0 

The 
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The  footboys,  for  their  own  diverfion,  too. 
As  having  nothing,  now,  at  all  to  do. 
And  when  they  faw  the  telefcope  at  leifure, 
Turn'd  virtuofos,  only  for  their  pleafure  ; 
^  With  drills'  and  monkeys'  ingenuity,  33 r 

*«  That  take  delight  to  pradife  all  they  fee," 
Began  to  flare  and  gaze  upon  the  Moon, 
As  thofe  they  waited  on  before  had  done  : 
When  one,  whofe  turn  it  was  by  chance  to  peep, 
Saw  fomething  in  the  lofty  engine  creep,  34.0 

And,  viewing  carefully,  difcover'd  more 
Than  all  their  mafters  hit  upon  before. 
Quoth  he,  O  ftrange !  a  little  thing  is  flunk 
On  th'  infide  of  the  long  flar-gazing  trunk. 
And  now  is  gotten  down  fo  low  and  nigh,  34 r 

I  have  him  here  diredly  'gainfl  mine  eye. 
This  chancing  to  be  overheard  by  one 
Who  was  not,  yet,  fo  hugely  overgrown 
In  any  philofophic  obfervation. 

As  to  conclude  with  mere  imagination,  3jo 

And  yet  he  made  immediately  a  guefs 
At  fully  folving  all  appearances 
A  plainer  way,  and  more  figniiicant. 
Than  all  their  hints  had  prov'd  o'  th'  Elephant ; 
And  quickly  found,  upon  a  fecond  view,  ^^^ 

His  own  conjefture,  probably,  mofl  true  ; 
For  he  no  fooner  had  apply '*d  his  eye 
To  th'  optic  engine,  but  immediately 
He  found  a  fmall  field-moufe  was  gotten  in 
The  hollow  telefcope,  and,  ihut  between  560 

The 
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The  two  glafs-vvindows,  clofely  in  reftraint, 

V/as  magnify'd  into  an  Elephant, 

And  prov'd  the  happy  virtuous  occafion 

Of  all  this  deep  and  learned  dilTertatioru 

Andy  as  a  mighty  mountain,  heretofore,  ^6^ 

Is  faid  t'  have  been  got  with  child,  and  bore 

A  filly  moufe,  this  captive  moufe,  as  ibange, 

Produc'd  another  mountain  in  exchange. 

Meanwhile  the  grandees,  long  in  confultation. 
Had  finifli'd  the  miraculous  Narration,  370 

And  fet  their  hands,  and  feals,  and  fenfe,  and  wit, 
T*  atteft  and  vouch  the  truth  of  all  they  'ad  writ, 
WTien  this  unfortunate  phaenomcnon 
'Confounded  all  they  had  declar'd  and  done  : 
Fer  'twas  no  fconer  told  and  hinted  at,  37^ 

£ut  all  the  reft  were  in  a  tumult  ftrait. 
More  hot  and  fiirioufly  enrag'd  by  far. 
Than  both  the  hofts  that  in  the  Moon  made  war. 
To  find  fo  rare  and  admirable  a  hint. 
When  they  had  all  agreed  and  fworn  t'  have  feen  't. 
And  had  engag'd  themfelves  to  make  it  out, 
Obilructed  with -a  wretched  paltry  doubt. 
When  one,  whofe  only  talk  was  to  determine 
And  folve  the  worft  appearances  of  vermin, 
W'ho  oft'  had  made  profound  difcoveries  385 

In  frogs  and  toads,  as  well  as  rats  and  mice, 
(Though  not  fo  curious  and  exact,  'tis  true. 
As  many  an  exquifite  rat-catcher  knew). 
After  he  had  a  while  with  figns  made  way 
For  fomethijig  pertinent  he  had  to  fav  ,  590- 

Vt^L,  XIV,  N  '  At 
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At  laft  pre'/ail'd — Quoth  he.  This  difquifition 
Is,  the  one  half  of  it,  in  my  difcilTion ; 
For  though  'tis  true  the  Elephant,  as  beaft, 
-Belongs,  of  natural  right,  to  all  the  reft. 
The  Moufe,  that  '-s  but  a  paltry  vermin,  none        395 
Can  claim  a  title  to  but  I  alone.; 
And  therefore  humbly  hope  I  may  be  heard. 
In  my  own  province,  freely,  with  regard. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  cr}^'d  down. 
And  made  the  table-talk  of  all  the  Town.,  400 

That  rants  and  vapours  ftill,  for  all  our  great 
Defigns  and  projecls,  we  've  done  nothing  yet. 
If  every  one  have  liberty  to  doubt. 
When  fome  great  fecret  's  m.ore  than  half  made  out, 
Eecaufe,  perhaps,  it  will  not  hold  oat  true,  405" 

And  put  a  ftop  to  all  w'  attempt  to  do.. 
As  no  great .adion  ever  has  been  done. 
Nor  ever  's  like  to  be,  by  Tjuth  alone. 
If  nothing  elfe  but  only  truth  w'  allow, 
^Tis  no  great  matter  what  w'  intend  to  do-:  410 

-**  Foj  truth  is  always  too  referv'd  and  chafte, 
"  T'  endure  to  be,  by  all  the  Town  embrac'd  ; 
*'  A  folitary  anchorite,  that  dwells, 
-**  Retired  from  all  the  world,  in  obfcure  cells," 
Difdains  all  great  alTemblies,  and  defies  415 

The  prcfs  and  crowd  of  mix'"d  focieties. 
That  ufe  to  deal  in  novelty  and  change. 
Not  of  things  true,  but  great,  and  rare,  and  ftrange. 
To  entertain  the  world  with  what  is  lit 
And  proper  for  its  genius  and  its  vdt  i  420 

The 
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The  world,  that  's  never  found  to  fet  efteem 
On  what  things  are,  bat  what  they'  appearand  feem; 
And,  if  they  are  not  wonderful  and  new, 
Thev  're  ne'er  the  better  for  their  beino;  true: 
•*  For  what  is  truth,  or  knowledge,  but  a  kind       425 
*'  Of  wantonnefs  and  luxury  o'  tV  mind, 
*'  A  greedinefs  and  gluttony  o'  th'  brain, 
**  That  longs  to  eat  forbidden  fruit  again, 
**  And  grovv-s  more  defperate,  like  the  worft  difcafes 
**  Upon  the  nobler  part  (the  mind)  it  feizes  ?'*        430 
And  what  has  mankind  ever  gain'd  by  kno^ving 
His  little  truth,  unlefs  his  own  undoing, 
Ihat  prudently  by  Nature  had  been  hidden. 
And,  only  for  his  greater  good,  forbidden  ? 
And  therefore  with  as  great  difcretion  does  43^ 

The  world  endeavour  Itill  to  keep  it  clofe ; 
For  if  the  fecrets  of  all  truths  were  known. 
Who  would  not,  once  more,  be  as  much  undone  ? 
For  truth  is  never  without  danger  in  't. 
As  here  it  has  deprived  us  of  a  liint  440 

The  whole  aflembly  had  agreed  upon. 
And  utterly  defeated  all  we  'ad  done, 
**  By  giving  footboys  leave  to  interpofe, 
**  And  difappoint  whatever  wc  propofe^'* 
For  nothing  but  to  cut  out  work  for  Stubs,  44^ 

And  all  the  bufy  academic  clubs, 
**  For  which  they  have  defcrv'd  to  run  the  rilks 
*'  Of  elder-fticks,  and  penitential  frifks." 
Huvv  much,  then,  ought  we  have  ai'pecial  care 
That  none  preCumc  to  know  above  his  Ihare,  450 

N  2  Nor 
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Nor  take  upon  him  t'  underiland,  henceforth. 

More  than  his  weekly  contribution  's  worth  ; 

That  all  thofe  that  have  purchas'd  of  the  college 

A  half,  or  but  a  quarter  {hare,  of  knowledge. 

And  brought  none  in  themfelves,  but  fpent  repute,  45^ 

Should  never  be  admitted  to  difpute. 

Nor  any  member  undertake  to  know 

More  than  his  equal  dividend  comes  to  ? 

For  partners  have  perpetually  been  known 

T'  impofe  upon  their  public  intcreft  prone ;  460 

And,  if  we  have  not  greater  care  of  ours. 

It  will  be  fure  to  run  the  felf-fame  courfe. 

This  faid,  the  whole  Society  allow'd 
1'he  do^firine  to  be  orthodox  and  good. 
And,  from  the  apparent  truth  of  what  they  'ad  heard, 
Refolv'd,  henceforth,  to  give  Truth  no  regard. 
But  v>hat  was  for  their  interefts  to  vouch. 
And  either  hnd  it  out,  or  make  it  fuch  : 
That  'twas  more  admirable  to  create 
Inventions,  like  truth,  out  of  ftrong  conceit,  470 

Than  v/ith  vexatious  ftudy,  pains  snd  doubt 
To  find,  or  but  fuppofe  t'  have  found,  it  out. 

This  being  refolv'd,  th'  affembly,  one  by  one, 
Re^.'iew'd  the  tube,  the  Elephant,  and  Moon  ; 
But  ftiil  the  more  and  curioufer  they  piy'd,  475 

They  but  becam.e  the  more  unfatisfy'd ; 
In  no  one  thing  they  gaz'd  upon  agreeing. 
As  if  they  'ad  different  principles  of  feeing. 
Some  boldly  fwore,  upon  a  fecond  \  iew, 
?- hat  all  tliey  'ad  beheld  before  was  true^  48b 

And 
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And  damn'd  themfelves  they  never  would  recant 

One  fyllable  they  'ad  feen  of  th'  Elephant ; 

Avow'd  his  fhape  and  fnout  could  be  no  Moufe's,. 

But  a  true  natural  Elephant's  probofcis. 

Others  began  to  doubt  as  much  andwaver^  4-S5 

Uncertain  which  to  difallow  or  favour  j 

**  Until  they  had  as  many  crofs  refolves^ 

*'  As  Irilhmen  that  have -been  turn'd  to  v/olves/"' 

And  grew  diftraded,  whether  to  efpoufe 

The  party  of  the  Elephant  or  Moufe.  490 

Some  held  there  was  no  way  fo  orthodox. 

As  to  refer  it  to  the  ballot-box. 

And,  like  fome  other  nation's  patriots. 

To  find  it  out,  or  make  the  truth,  by  votes  : 

Others  were  of  opinion  'twas  more  fit  495: 

T'  unmount  the  telefcope,  and  open  it. 

And,  for  their  own  and  all  men's  fatisfadion. 

To  fearch  and  re-examine  the  Tranfadlion, 

And  afterward  to  explicate  the  reft. 

As  they  fhculd  fee  oceafvon,  for  the  beft..  coo 

To  this,  at  length,  as  th'  only  expedient,. 
The  whole  affembly  freely  gave  confent ; 
Eut,  ere  the  optic  tube  was  half  let  down. 
Their  ovvn  eyes  clear'd  the  firft  phi?nomenon  :. 
For  at  the  upper  end,  prodigious  fwarms  rc^ 

Of  bufy,flies  and  gnats,  like  men  in  arms. 
Had  all  part  mufter  in  the  glafs  by  chance. 
For  both  the  Peri-  and  the  Siibvolvans. 

This  being  difcover'd,  once  more  put  them. all 
fnto  a  worfe  and  defperater  brawl ;  510 

N  3  Surpriz'd 
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Surpiz^d  with  fharae,  that  men  fo  grave  and  wife 
Should  be  trepann'd  by  paltry  gnats  and  flies^ 
And  to  miftake.the  feeble  infects'  fwarms 
For  fquadrons  and  referves  of  men  in  arms  : 
As  politic  as  thofe  who  when  the  Moon  51  ^ 

As  bright  and  glorious  in  a  river  ihone. 
Threw  cafling-nets  with  equal  cunning  at  her> 
To  catch  her  with,  and  pull  her.ou^  o'  th'  water. 
But  when,  at  laft,  they  had  unfcrew'd  the  glafs» 
To  find  out  where  the  fly  impoilor  was,  520 

And  faw  'twas  but  a  Moufe,  that  by  mifhap 
Had  catch'd  himfelf^  and  them,  in  th'  optic  trap, 
Amaz'd,  with  Hiaine  confounded,  and  afHicted 
To  find  themfelves  ib  openly  convicted, 

Ver.  521,  522.]  Bwtler,  to  compliment  his  Moufe  for  a©3rd- 
ing  him  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  fatirical  turn,  and  dif- 
playing  his  wit,  upon  thisoccafion,  has,  to  the  eijd  of  this  PoetCg 
fubjoined  the  follcwin^  epigrammatical  note  : 

A  Moiife,  whofs  martial  valour  has  fo  long. 
Ago  be€n  Civ'd,  and  by  oU  Homer  fun^, 
And  purchas'd  him  more  everlailing  glory 
Than  all  his  Grecian  and  his  Trojan  ftory, 
Though  he  appears  unequal  matcht,  I  grant^ 
in  bulk  and  feature  by  the  Elephant, 
Yet  frequently  has  been  obferv'd  in  battle 
To  have  reduced  the  proud  and  haughty  cattle. 
When,  having  boldly  enttr'd  the  redoubt. 
And  ftorm'd  the  dreadful  outwork  of  his  fnoutj 
Tiie  little  vermin,  like  an  errant-knight, 
Has  Hain  the  huge  gigantic  bealt.ia  fi^ht. 

Immediateljr 
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Immediately  made  hafte  to  get  them  gone,.  ^2^ 

With  none  but  this  difcovery  alone  : 

That  learned  men,  who  greedily  purfue 

Things  that  are  rather  wonderful  than  true. 

And,  in  their  mceft.fpeculations,  chufe 

To  make  their  own  difcoveries  ft  range  news,  530 

And  natural  hiftory  rather  a  Gazette 

Of  rarities  ftupendous  and  far-fet ; 

Believe  no  truths  are  worthy  to  be  known,. 

That  are  not  ftrongly  vaft  and  overgrown. 

And  ftrive  to  explicate  appearances,  ^  j  .j 

Not  as  they  're  probable,  but  as  they  pleafe  ;. 

In  vain  endeavour  Nature  to  fuborn. 

And,  for  their  pains,  are  juftly  paid  with  fcorr.. 
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A  Learned  rnanj,  v/hom  once  a  week 
A  hundred  virtuofos  feek> 
And  Kke  an  oracle  apply  to, 
T'  aik  quefticns,  and  admire,  and  lye  to  ; 
Who  entertain'd  them  all  of  courfe  ^ 

(As  men  take  wives  for  better  or  worfe) 
And  paft  them  all  for  men  of  parts. 
Though  feme  but  fceptics  in  their  hearts  y 

*  Butler  formed  a  defign  of  writing  another  fatire  upon  ths 
Royal  Society,  part  of  which  I  find  amongft  his  papers,  fairly, 
snd  correflly  tranfcribed.  Whether  he  ever  finiftied  it,  or  the 
remainder  of  It  be  loft,  is  uncertain  :  the  Fragmerrt,  however, 
that  is  preferved,  may  not  improperly  be  added  in  this  place,  as 
in  fome  fort  explanatory  of  the  preceding  Poem  :  and,  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  thofe  who  have  a  tafte  for  Butler's  turn  and 
humour  will  think  tliis  too  curious  a  Fragment  to  be  loft,,  though 
pcihaps  too  irnperfeit  to  be  formally  publillied. 

For^ 
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For,  when  they  're  call  into  a  lump. 

Their  talents  equally  mull  jump  ;  10 

As  metals  mixt,  the  rich  and  bafe 

Do  both  at  equal  values  pafs. 

With  thefe  the, ordinary  debate 
Was  after  news,  and  things  of  ftate^ 
Which  way  the  cjreadful  comet  went^  15 

In  fixty-four,  and  what  it  meant  ? 
What  nations  yet  are  to  bewail 
The  operation  of  its  tail  ? 
Or  whether  France  or  Holland  yet,. 
Or  Germany,  be  in  its  debt  ?  20 

What  wars  and  plagues  in  Chriflendom 
Have  happen'd  fmce,  and  what  to  come  ? 
W^hat  kings  are  dead,  how  many  queens 
And  princeffes  are  poifon'd  fince  ? 
And  who  Ihall  next  of  all  by  turn  25 

Make  courts  wear  black,  and  tradefmen  mourn  ? 
What  parties  next  of  foot  or  horfe. 
Will  rout,  or  routed  be,  of  courfe  ? 
What  German  marches,  and  retreats. 
Will  furnilh  the  next  month's  Ga-zettes  ?  30 

What  peftilent  contagion  next. 
And  w  hat  part  of  the  world,  infefts  ? 
W' hat  dreadful  meteor,  and  where. 
Shall  in  the  heavens  next  appear  ? 
And  when  again  fnall  lay  embargo  3^ 

Upon  the  Admiral,  the  good  fhip  Argp  ? 
Why  currents  turn  in  feas  of  ice 
Some  thrice  a  day^  and  fome  but  twice  ?   . 

And 
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And  why  the  tides,  at  night  and  noon,. 

Court,  like  Caligula,  the  Moon  ?  ^ 

What  is  the  natural  caufe  why  fifh 

That  always  drink,  do  never  pifs  ? 

Or  whether  in  their  home,  the  deep^ 

By  night  or  day  they  ever  ileep  ? 

If  grafs  be  green,,  or  fnow  be  white,.  ^r- 

But  only  as  they  take  the  light  ? 

Whether  pofTeffions  of  the  de\'il. 

Or  mere  temptations,  do  moil  evil  ? 

What  is  't  that  makes  all  fountains  Hill 

Within  the  earth  to  run  up  hill,,  ^.o 

But  on  the  cutude  down  again. 

As  if  th'  attempt  had  been  in  vain  ? 

Cr  what  's  the  firange  magnetic  caufe 

The  fteel  or.  loadilcne  's  drawn,,  or  draws  ?• 

The  liar  the  needle,  which  the  flone  ?p 

Has  only  been  bat  touched  upon  ? 

Whether  the  North-ilar's  influence 

With  both  does  hold  intelligence  ? 

(For  red-hot  ir'n,  hdd  tov/'rds  the  pole. 

Turns  of  itfelf  to  't.  when  'tis  cool :)  6q; 

Or  v^hether  rtiale  and  female  fcrews: 

In  th'  iron  and  ftone  th'  effeft  produce  I. 

What  makes  the  body  of  the  fun,. 

That  fuch  a  rapid  courfe  does  run,. 

To  dravv-  no  tail. behind  through  th'  air^,  65 

As  comets  do,  when  they  r-ppear;. 

Which  other  planets  cannot  do, 

Eecaufe  they  do  not  bunij  but  glow  I 

Whether- 
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Whether  the  Moon  be  fea  or  land. 

Or  charcoal,  or  a  quench'd  firebrand  ;  70 

Or  if  the  dark  holes  that  appear. 

Are  only  pores,  not  cities  there  ? 

Whether  the  atmofphere  turn  round. 

And  keep  a  juft  pace  with  the  ground^ 

Or  loiter  lazily  behind,  7.5; 

And  clog  the  air  with  guHs  of  wind  ? 

Or  whether  crefcents  in  the  wane 

(For  fo  an  author  has  it  plain) 

Do  burn  quite  out,  or  wear  away 

Their  fnuffs  upon  the  edge  of  day  I  80 

Whether  the  fea  increafe,  or  waile> 

And,,  if  it  do,  how  long  'twill  laft  t 

Or,  if  the  fun  approaches  near 

The  earth,  how  foon  it  will  be  there  ? 

Thefe  were  their  learned  fpeculations^  85 

And  all  their  conftant  occupations. 

To  njeafure  wind,  and  weigh  the  air,. 

And  turn  a  circle  to  a  fquare  ;^ 

To  make  a  powder  of  tjie  fun. 

By  which  all  dodors  fhould  b'  undone ;  90 

To  find  the  north-weft  paffage  out,. 

Although  the  fartheft  way  about ;, 

If  chemills  from  a  rofe's  afhes 

Can  raife  the  rofe  itfelf  in  ghUfes  ? 

Whether  the  line  of  incidence  55 

Rife  from  the  objed  or  the  fenfe  ^ 

To  ilevv  th'  elixir  in  a  bath 

Of  hope,  credulity,  and  faith  i 

To 
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To  explicate,  by  fubtle  hints. 

The  grain  of  diamonds  and  flints,  i  oo 

And  in  the  braying  of  an  afs 

Find  out  the  treble  and  the  bafe ; 

If  mares  neigh  alto,  and  a  cow 

A  double  diapafon  lowe — 
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REPARTEES 

BETWEEN 

CAT     AND     PUSS 

AT  A   CATERWAULING, 
•In -the  modern  Heroic  w;\y, 

T  T  was  about  the  middle  age  of  night, 
-*•  When  half  the  earth  ftood  in  the  other's  lights 
And  Sleep,  Death's  brother,  yet  a  friend  to  life. 
Gave  weary'd  Nifture  a  reftorati\'c  ; 
When  Pufs,  wrapt  warm  in  his  own  native  furs,         ^ 
Dreamt  foundly  of  as  foft  and  warm  amours  • 
Of  making  gallantry  in  gutter-tiles. 
And  fporting  on  delightfiil  faggot-piles ; 
-Of  bolting  out  of  buihes  in  the  dark. 
As  ladies  ufe  at  midnight  in  the  Park;  7  0 

Or  feeking  in  tall  garrets  an  alcove. 
For  aflignations  in  th'  affairs  of  lo'\  e, 

Repartzcs.']  This  poem  is  a  fatirical  b3::rer  upon  thofe  heroic 
plays  which  were  fo  much  in  vogue  at  the  t'lrie  our  Author  lived  ^  • 
the  dialogues  of  which,  having  what  they  called  Heioic  Love  tor. 
their  fubjeft,  are  carried-on  exaftly  in  this  Itrain,  as  any  one 
may  perceive  that  will  confult  the  dramatic  pieces  of  Dryden, 
Settle,  and  others. 
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At  once  his  pafiion  was  both  falfe  and  true. 

And  the  more  falfe,  the  more  in  earned  grew, 

-He  fancy'd  that  he  heard  thofe  amorous  charms        1 5 

That  us'd  to  fummon  him  to  foft  alarms. 

To  which  he  always  brought  an  equal  flame. 

To  fight  a  rival,  or  to  court  a  dame  ; 

And,  as  in  dreams  love's  raptures  are  more  taking 

Than  all  their  a6lual  enjoyments  waking,  20 

His  amorous  pafiion  grew  to  that  extreme. 

His  dream  itfelf  awak'd  him  from  his  dream. 

Thought  he.  What  place  is  this !  or  whither  art 

Thou  vaniih'd  from  me,  Miilrefs  of  my  heart  ? 

But  now  I  had  her  in  this  very  place,  25 

Here,  faft  imprifon'd  in  my  glad  embrace. 

And,  v/hile  my  joys  beyond  themfelves  were  rapt, 

I  know  not  how,  nor  whither,  thou  'rt  efcap'd  ; 

Stay,  and  I  '11  follow  thee — With  that  he  leapt 

Up  from  the  lazy  couch  on  which  he  llept,  30 

And,  wing'd  with  paflion.  through  his  known  purlieu. 

Swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  he  flew. 

Nor  fto.pp'd,  until  his  fire  had  him  convey'd 

Where  many  an  afiignation  he  'ad  enjoy 'd  ; 

Where  finding,  what  he  fought,  a  mutual  flame,       3^ 

That  long  had  fl:ay'd  and  call'd  before  he  came, 

Jnipatient  of  delay,  without  one  word. 

To  lofe  no  further  time,  he  fell  aboard. 

But  grip'd  fo  hard,  he  wounded  what  he  lov'd. 

While  flie,  in  anger,  thus  his  heat  reprov'd.  40 

■C,  Forbear,  foul  ravifher,  this  rude  addrefs ; 

Canft  thouj  at  once,  both  injure  and  carefs  ? 

P.  Thou 
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P.  Thou  haft  bewitch'd  me  with  thy  powerful  charms. 

And  I,  by  drawing  blood,  would  cure  my  harms. 

C.  He  tliat  does  love  would  fet  his  heart  a-tilt,         4^ 

Ere  one  drop  of  Lis  lady's  fhould  be  fpilt. 

P.  Your  wounds  are  but  without,  and  mine  within; 

You  wound  jTiy  heart,  and  I  but  prick  your  fkin  ; 

And,  while  your  eyes  pierce  deeper  than  my  claws. 

You  blame  th'  effed,  of  which  you  are  the  caufe.    ^q 

C,  How  could  ray  guiltlefs  eyes  your  heart  invade. 

Had  it  not  hrft  been  by  your  own  betray'd  ? 

Hence  'tis  ray  greateft  crime  has  only  been 

(Not  in  mine  eyes,  but  your's)  in  being  feen, 

P.  I  liurt  to  love,  but  do  not  love  to  hurt.  55 

C.  That  's  woi-fe  than  making  cruelty  a  fport. 

P.  Pain  is  the  foil  of  pleafure  and  delight. 

That  fets  it  off  to  a  more  noble  height. 

C.  He  buys  his  pleafure  at  a  rate  tco  vain. 

That  takes  it  up  beforehand  of  his  pain.  €0 

P.  Pain  is  more  dear  than  pleafure  when  'tis  paft. 

C,  But  grows  intolerable  if  it  laft. 

P.  Love  is  too  full  of  honour  to  regard 

What  it  enjoys,  but'  fuffcrs  as  reward. 

What  Knight  durft  ever  own  a  lover's  name,  6^ 

That  liad  not  been  half  murther'd  by  his  flame. 

Or  lady,  that  had  never  lain  at  ihke. 

To  death,  or  force  of  rivals,  for  his  fake  ? 

C  When  love  does  raeet  with  injury  and  pain, 

Difdain  's  the  only  medicine  for  difdain.  ^Or 

P»  At  once  I  'm  happy,  and  unhappy  too. 

In  being  pleas'd,  and  in  difplcafmg  you, 

C.  Pre- 
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C  Prepofterous  way  of  pleafure  and  of  love. 

That  contrary  to  its  own  end  would  movel 

'Tis  rather  hate,  that  covets  to  deftroy^  7j 

Love's  bufinefs  is  to  love,  and  to  enjoy« 

P.  Enjoying  and  deftroying  are  all  one. 

As  flames  deftroy  that  which  they  feed  upon. 

C.  He  never  lov'd  at  any  generous  rate, 

Thct  in  th'  enjoyment  found  his  flame  abate,  80 

As  wine  (the  friend  of  love)  is  wont  to  make 

llie  third  more  violent  it  pretends  to  flake, 

So  (hould  fruition  do  the  lover's  fire, 

Inftead  of  leiTening,  inflame  defire, 

P.  What  greater  proof  that  paffion  does  tranrport,    85 

When  what  I  would  die  for  I  'm  forc'd  to  hurt  ? 

-C.  Death  among  lovers  is  a  thing  defpis'd. 

And  far  below  a  fullen  humour  priz'd. 

That  is  more  fcorn'd  and  rail'd  at  than  the  gods, 

"When  they  are  crofs'd  in  love,  or  fall  at  odds ;  90 

But  fmce  you  underftand  not  what  you  do, 

I  am  t]:e  judge  of  what  I  feel,  not  you, 

P.  Paffion  begins  indifferent  to  prove. 

When  love  confiders  any  thing  but  love, 

C\  The  darts  of  love,  like  lightning  wound  within,    95 

And,  though  they  pierce  it,  never  hurt  the  {kin  ; 

They  leave  no  marks  behind  them  where  they  fly, 

'^rhough  through  the  tendereft  part  of  all,  the  eye  ; 

But  your  Iharp  claws  have  left  enough  to  fliew 

HcTvV  tender  I  have  been,  how  cruel  you.  ico 

P,  Pleafure  is  pain  ;  for  when  it  is  enjoy'd. 

All  it  could  wiih  for  was  but  to  b'  allay 'd. 

C.  Force 
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C  Force  is  a  rugged  way  of  making  love. 

P,  What  you  like  beft,  you  always  difapprove. 

€.  He  that  will  wrong  his  love,  will  not  be  nice,  1 05 

T'  excufe  the  wrong  he  does,  to  wrong  her  twice. 

P.  Nothing  is  wrong  but  that  which  is  ill  meant, 

C  Wounds  are  ill  cured  with  a  good  intent. 

P.  When  you  miftake  that  for  an  injury 

I  never  meant,  you  do  the  wrong,  not  I.  no 

C  You  do  not  feel  yourfelf  the  pain  you  give ; 

But  'tis  not  that  alone  for  which  I  grieve ; 

Eut  'tis  your  want  of  paflion  that  I  blame. 

That  can  be  cruel  where  you  own  a  flame. 

P.  'Tis  you  are  guilty  of  that  cruelty,  11^ 

Which  you  at  once  outdo,  and  blame  in  me ; 

For,  while  you  ftifle  and  inflame  defire. 

You  burn,  and  ftarve  me  in  the  felf-fame  fire. 

C.  It  is  not  I,  but  you,  that  do  the  hurt, 

WTio  wound  yourfelf,  and  then  accufe  me  for  't ;     120 

As  thieves,  that  rob  themfelves  'twixt  fun  and  fun. 

Make  others  pay  for  what  themfelves  have  done. 


V^L.  XIV,  O  TO 
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TO    THE    HONOURABLE 

EDWARD    HOWARD,     ESQ^ 

UPON   HIS   INCOMPARABLE    POEM  OF 

THE    BRITISH    PRINCES*. 

S  I  R, 

YO  U  have  oblig'd  the  Britifh  nation  more 
Than  all  their  bards  could  ever  do  before. 
And,  at  your  own  charge,  monuments  more  hard 
Than  brafs  or  marble  to  their  fame  have  rear'd  : 
For,  as  all  warlike  nations  take  delight  5 

To  hear  how  brave  their  anceftors  could  fight. 
You  have  advanc'd  to  wonder  their  renown. 
And  no  lefs  virtuoufiy  improv'd  your  own  : 
For  'twill  be  doubted  whether  you  do  write. 
Or  they  have  aded,  at  a  nobler  height.  10 

You  of  their  ancient  princes  have  retriev'd 
More  than  the  ages  knew  in  which  they  liv'd  ; 
Defcrib'd  their  cufloms  and  their  rtes  anew. 
Better  than  all  their  Druicis  ever  knew  ; 
Unriddled  their  dark  oracles  as  well  1  ^ 

As  thofe  themfeives  that  made  them  could  foretell : 

For 

*  Moft  of  the  celebrated  wits  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign 
addreffed  this  gentieman,  in  a  bantering  way,  upon  his -poem 
called  Tbe  BrUiJb  FrinceSf  and,  among  the  reft,  Butler. 
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For  as  the  Britons  long  have  hop'd,  in  vain, 

Arthur  would  come  to  govern  them  again. 

You  have  fulfill'd  their  prophecy  alone. 

And  in  this  poem  plac'd  him  on  his  throne.  20 

Such  magic  power  has  your  prodigious  pen. 

To  raife  the  dead,  and  give  new  life  to  men ; 

Make  rival  princes  meet  in  arms  and  love. 

Whom  diftant  ages  did  (o  far  remove ; 

For  as  eternity  has  neither  paft  2^ 

Nor  future  (authors  fay)  nor  firil  nor  laft. 

But  is  all  inftant,  your  eternal  Mufe 

All  ages  can  to  any  one  reduce. 

Then  why  Ihould  you,  whofe  miracle  of  art 

Can  life  at  pleafure  to  the  dead  impart,  30 

Trouble  in  vain  your  better-bufied  head 

T'  obferve  what  time  they  liv'd  in,  or  were  dead  ? 

For,  fmce  you  have  fuch  arbitrary  power. 

It  were  defeft  in  judgment  to  go  lower. 

Or  ftoop  to  things  fo  pitifully  lewd,  3jp 

As  ufe  to  take  the  vulgar  latitude. 

There  's  no  man  fit  to  read  what  you  have  writ. 

That  holds  not  fome  proportion  with  your  wit ; 

As  light  can  no  way  but  by  light  appear. 

He  muft  bring  fenfe  that  under^ands  it  here.  40 


O  2  A    PALI 
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A        PALINODIE 

TO    THE    HONOURABLE 

EDWARD     HOWARD,     ESQ: 

UPON   HIS   INCOMPARABLE   POEM   OF 

THE    BRITISH    PRINCES. 

IT  is  your  pardon,  Sir,  for  which  my  Mufe 
Thrice  humbly  thus,  in  form  of  paper,  fues ; 
For,  having  felt  the  dead  weight  of  your  wit. 
She  comes  to  alk  forgivenefs,  and  fubmit ; 
Is  forr)^  for  her  faults,  and,  while  I  write,  ^ 

Mourns  in  the  black,  does  penance  in  the  white  : 
But  fuch  is  her  belief  in  your  juft  candor. 
She  hopes  you  will  not  fo  mifunderftand  her. 
To  wreft  her  harmlefs  meaning  to  the  fenfe 
Of  filly  emulation  or  offence.  JO 

No  ;  your  fufficient  wit  does  ftill  declare 
Itfelf  too  amply,  they  are  mad  that  dare 
So  vain  and  fenfelefs  a  prefumption  own. 
To  yoke  your  vaft  parts  in  comparifon  : 
And  yet  you  might  have  thought  upon  a  way  i  j 

T'  inftru<!ft  us  how  you  'd  have  us  to  obey. 
And  not  command  our  praifes,  and  then  blame 
All  that  's  too  great  or  little  for  your  fame  : 

For 
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For  who  could  chufe  but  err,  without  fome  trick 

To  take  your  elevation  to  a  nick  ?  20 

As  he  that  was  deiir'd,  upon  occafion,. 

To  make  the  Mayor  of  London  an  oration, 

Defir'd  his  Lordfliip's  favour,  that  he  might 

Take  meafure  of  his  mouth  to  fit  it  right  j 

So,  had  you  fent  a  fcantling  of  your  wit,  2^ 

You  might  have  blam'd  us  if  it  did  not  fit ; 

But  'tis  not  juft  t'  impofe,  and  then  cry  down 

All  that  's  unequal  to  your  huge  renov/n  ; 

For  he  that  writes  below  your  vaft  defert. 

Betrays  his  own,  and  not  your  want  of  art.  30 

Praife,  like  3:  robe  of  (late,  Ihould  not  fit  clofe 

To  th'  perfon  'tis  made  for,  but  wide  and  loofe ; 

Derives  its  comelinefs  from  being  unfit. 

And  fuch  haA^e  been  our  praifes  of  your  wit; 

Which  is  fo  extraordinary,  no  height  35 

Of  fancy  but  your  own  can  do  it  right ; 

Witnefs  thofe  glorious  poems  you  have  writ. 

With  equal  judgment,  learning,  art,  and  wit. 

And  thofe  ftupendious  difcoveries 

You  'v€  lately  made  of  wonders  in  the  Ikies  i  40 

For  who,  but  from  yourfelf,  did  eVer  hear 

The  fphere  of  atoms  was  the  atmofphere  ? 

Who  ever  (hut  thofe  ftragglers  in  a  room. 

Or  put  a  circle  about  njac'uum  ? 

What  fliould  confine  thofe  undetermin'd  crowds,       45 

And  yet  extend  no  further  than  the  clouds  ? 

Who  ever  could  have  thought,  but  you  alone^ 

A  fign  and  an  afcendant  were  all  one  \ 

O  3  Or 
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Or  how  'tis  poffible  the  moon  fhould  fhrowd 

Her  face,  to  peep  at  Mars  behind  a  cloud,  50 

Since  clouds  below  are  fo  far  diftant  plac'd. 

They  cannot  hinder  her  from  being  barefac'd  ? 

Who  ever  did  a  language  fo  enrich. 

To  fcorn  all  little  particles  of  fpeech  ? 

For  though  they  make  the  fenfe  clear,  yet  they  're  found 

To  be  a  fcurvy  hindrance  to  the  found ; 

Therefore  you  wifely  fcorn  your  ftyle  to  humble. 

Or  for  the  fenfe's  fake  to  wave  the  rumble. 

Had  Homer  known  this  art,  he  'ad  ne'er  been  fain 

To  ufe  fo  many  particles  in  vain,  60 

That  to  no  purpofe  ferve,  but  (as  he  haps 

To  want  a  fyllable)  to  fill  up  gaps. 

You  juftly  coin  new  verbs,  to  pay  for  thofe 

Which  in  conftrudion  you  o'erfee  and  lofe ; 

And  by  this  art  do  Prifcian  no  wrong  65 

When  you  break  's  head,  for  '^tis  as  broad  as  long. 

Thefe  are  your  own  difcoveries,  which  none 

But  fuch  a  Mufe  as  your's  could  hit  upon. 

That  can,  in  fpite  of  laws  of  art,  or  rules. 

Make  things  more  intricate  than  all  the  fchools :       70 

For  what  have  laws  of  art  to  do  with  you> 

More  than  the  laws  with  honeft  m^n  and  true^ 

He  that  's  a  prince  in  poetry  ihould  ftrive 

To  cry  them  down  by  his  prerogative. 

And  not  fubmit  to  that  which  has  no  force  75 

But  o'er  delinquents  and  inferiors. 

Your  poems  will  endure  to  be  try'd 

1'  th'  lire,  like  gold,  and  come  forth  purify'd; 

Caa 
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Can  only  to  eternity  pretend. 

For  they  were  never  writ  to  any  end,  80 

All  other  books  bear  an  uncertain  rate. 

But  thofe  you  write  are  always  fold  by  weight ; 

Each  word  and  fy liable  brought  to  the  fcale. 

And  valued  to  a  fcruple  in  the  fale  : 

For  when  the  paper  's  charg'd  with  your  rich  wit,    85 

'Tis  for  all  purpofes  and  ufes  fit. 

Has  an  abfterfive  virtue  to  make  clean 

Whatever  Nature  made  in  man  obfcene. 

Boys  find,  b'  experiment,  no  paper-kite. 

Without  your  verfe,  can  make  a  noble  flight.  90 

It  keeps  our  fpice  and  aromatics  fvveet ; 

In  Paris  they  perfume  their  rooms  wirh  it : 

For,  burning  but  one  leaf  of  your's,  they  fay. 

Drives  all  their  ftinks  and  naftinefs  away. 

Cooks  keep  their  pyes  from  burning  with  your  wit,  95 

Their  pigs  and  gteic  from  fcorching  on  the  fpit ; 

And  vintners  find  their  wines  are  ne'er  the  worfe. 

When  arfenick's  only  wrap'd  up  in  the  verfe, 

Thefe  are  the  great  performances  that  raife 

Your  mighty  parts  above  all  reach  of  praife,  i  co 

And  give  us  only  leave  t'  admire  your  worth. 

For  no  man,  but  yourfelf,  can  fet  it  forth, 

Whofe  wondrous  power  's  fo  generally  known. 

Fame  is  the  echo,  and  her  voice  your  own. 


O  4  A    P  A- 
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A      PANEGYRIC 


UPON 

SIR     JOHN     DENHAM'S 

RECOVERY  FROM  HIS  MADNESS  *» 


SI  R,  you  've  outlived  fo  defperate  a  fit 
As  none  could  do  but  an  immortal  wit ; 
Had  your's  been  lefs,  all  helps  had  been  in  vain. 
And  thrown  away,  though  on  a  lefs  fick  brain ; 
But  you  were  fo  far  from  receiving  hurt,.  5 

You  grew  improv'd,  and  much  the  better  for  't. 
As  when  th'  Arabian  bird  does  facrifice. 
And  burn  himfelf  in  his  own  country's  fpice> 
A  maggot  firft  breeds  in  his  pregnant  urn. 
Which  after  does  to  a  young  phoenix  turn  :  iq 

Sa 

*  It  muft  furprize  the  reader  to  find  a  writer  of  Butler's  judg- 
ment attacking,  in  fo  fevere  and  contemptuous  a  manner,  the 
charafter  of  a  poet  fo  much  efteemed  as  Sir  John  Denham  was. 
If  what  he  charges  him  with  be  true,  there  is,  Indeed,  fome 
room  for  fatire ;  but  ftill  there  is  fuch  a  fpirit  of  bitternefs  runs 
through  the  whole,  befides  the  cruelty  of  ridiculing  an  infirmity 
of  this  nature,  as  can  be  accounted  for  by  nothing  but  fome  per- 
fonal  quarrel  or  difguflr.  How  far  this  weaknefs  may  carry  the 
greateft  geniufes,  we  have  a  proof  in  what  Pope,  has  written  of 
Addifon, 
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So  your  hot  brain,  burnt  in  its  native  fire. 
Did  life  renewed  and  vigorous  youth  acquire ; 
And  with  fo  much  advantage,  fome  have  gueft. 
Your  after-wit  is  like  to  be  your  beft. 
And  now  expeft  far  greater  matters  of  ye  i^ 

Than  the  bought  Cooper's  Hill,  or  borrowed  Sophy; 
Such  as  your  Tully  lately  drefs'd  in  verfe. 
Like  thofe  he  made  himfelf,  or  not  much  vvorfe; 
And  Seneca's  dry  fand  unmix'd  with  lime. 
Such  as  you  cheat  the  King  with,  botch'd  in  rhyme,  20 
Nor  were  your  morals  lefs  improved,  all  pride 
And  native  infolence  quite  laid  afide  j 
And  that  ungovern'd  outrage,  that  was  wont 
All,  that  you  durft  with  fafety,  to  affront. 
No  China  cupboard  rudely  overthrown,  2? 

Nor  lady  tipp'd,  by  being  accofted,  down  j 
No  poet  jeer'd,  for  fcrlbbling  amifs. 
With  verfes  forty  times  more  lewd  than  his : 
Nor  did  your  crutch  give  battle  to  your  duns. 
And  hold  it  out,  where  you  had  built  a  fconce  -y.       30 
Nor  furioufly  laid  orange-wench  aboard. 
For  alking  what  in  fruit  and  love  you  'ad  fcor'd  ; 
But  all  civility  and  complacence. 
More  than  you  ever  us'd  before  or  fmce. 
Eefide,  you  never  over-reach'd  the  King  3  c 

One  farthing,  all  the  while,  in  reckoning. 
Nor  brought-in  falfe  accompt,  with  little  tricks. 
Of  pafling  broken  rubbiih  for  whole  bricks; 
Falfe  muftcring  of  workmen  by  the  day. 
Deduction  out  of  wages,  and  dead  pay  40 

For 
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For  thofe  that  never  liv'd ;  all  which  did  come,    '^ 

By  thrifty  management,  to  no  fmall  fum. 

You  puird  no  lodgings  down,  to  build  them  worfe. 

Nor  repair'd  others,  to  repair  your  purfe. 

As  you  were  wont,  till  all  you  built  appear'd  45 

Like  that  Amphion  with  his  fiddle  rear'd  : 

For  had  the  Hones  (like  his)  charm'd  by  your  verfe, 

Built  up  themfelves,  they  could  not  have  done  worfe  ; 

And  fure,  when  firil  you  ventur'd  to  furvey. 

You  did  defign  to  do  't  no  other  way.  50 

All  this  was  done  before  thofe  days  began 
In  which  you  were  a  wife  and  happy  man : 
For  who  e'er  liv'd  in  fuch  a  paradife. 
Until  frelh  ftraw  and  darknefs  op'd  your  eyes  ? 
Who  ever  greater  treafure  could  command,  5^ 

Had  nobler  palaces,  and  richer  land. 
Than  you  had  then,  who  could  raife  fums  as  vaft 
As  all  the  cheats  of  a  Dutch  war  could  wafte. 
Or  all  thofe  pradis'd  upon  public  money  ? 
For  nothing,  but  your  cure,  could  have  undone  ye.    60 
For  ever  are  you  bound  to  curfe  thofe  quacks 
That  undertook  to  cure  your  happy  cracks ; 
For,  though  no  art  can  ever  m.ake  them  found. 
The  tampering  coft  you  threefcore  thoufand  pound. 
How  high  might  you  have  liv'd,  and  play'd,  and  lofl-. 
Yet  been  no  more  undone  by  being  chouft. 
Nor  forc'd  upon  the  Kind's  accompt  to  lay 
All  that,  in  ferving  him,  you  loft  at  play  1 
For  nothing  but  your  brain  was  ever  found 
To  fuffer  fequeftration^  and  compounds  70 

Yet 
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Yet  you  'ave  an  impofition  laid  on  brick. 

For  all  you  then  laid  out  at  Beaft  or  Gleek ; 

And  when  you  'ave  rais'd  a  fum,  ftrait  let  it  fly. 

By  underflanding  low,  and  venturing  high ; 

Until  you  have  reduc'd  it  down  to  tick,  7^ 

And  then  recruit  again  from  lime  and  brick. 


UPON 
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UPON 

CRITICS, 

WHO     JUDGE     OF 

MODERN       PLAYS 

Precifely  by  the  Rules  of  the  Ancients  *» 

"T  X  7  H  O  ever  will  regard  poetic  fury, 

»  ^     When  it  is  once  found  Idiot  by  a  jury> 
And  every  pert  and  arbitrary  fool 
Can  all  poetic  licence  over-rule ; 

AiTume  a  barbarous  tyranny,  to  handle  ^ 

The  Mufes  worfe  than  Oftrogoth  and  Vandal  j 
Make  them  fubmit  to  verdift  and  report. 
And  ftand  or  fall  to  tli'  orders  of  a  court  ? 
Much  lefs  be  fentenc'd  by  the  arbitrary 
Proceedings  of  a  witlefs  plagiary,  jO- 

That  forges  old  records  and  ordinances 
Againft  the  right  and  property  of  fancies. 
More  falfe  and  nice  than  weighing  of  the  weather,. 
To  th'  hundredth  atom  of  the  lighteil  feather. 

Or 

*  This  warm  Inve£llve  was  very  probably  occafioned  by  Mr. 
Rymer,  Hiftoriographer  to  Charies  II.  who  cenfured  three  tra- 
gedies of  Beaumont's  and  Fletcher's.  The  cold,  fevere  critic 
may  perhaps  find  fome  few  inaccuracies  to  cenfare  in  this  com- 
pofiti  n  j  but  the  reader  of  tafte  will  either  overlook  or  pardon 
them  for  the  fake  of  the  fpi.it  that  runs  through  it« 
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Or  meafurlng  of  air  upon  ParnafTus,  ij 

With  cylinders  of  Torricellian  glafles  ; 
Reduce  all  Tragedy,  by  rules  of  art. 
Back  to  its  antique  theatre,  a  cart. 
And  make  them  henceforth  keep  the  beaten  roads 
Of  reverend  chorufes  and  epifodes ;  20 

Reform  and  regulate  a  puppet  play. 
According  to  the  true  and  ancient  way. 
That  not  an  ador  fhall  prefume  to  fqueak, 
Unlefs  he  have  a  licence  for  't  in  Greek ; 
Nor  Whittington  henceforward  fell  his  cat  in  2^ 

Plain  vulgar  Englifh,  without  mewing  Latin : 
No  Pudding  ihall  be  fuffer'd  to  be  witty, 
Unlefs  it  be  in  order  to  raife  pity  ; 
Nor  devil  in  the  puppet-play  b'  allow'd 
To  roar  and  fpit  fire,  but  to  fright  the  crowd,  30 

"Unlefs  fome  god  or  dxmon  chance  t'  have  piques 
Againft  an  ancient  family  of  Greeks ; 
That  other  men  may  tremble,  and  take  warning. 
How  fuch  a  fatal  progeny  they  're  born  in ; 
For  none  but  fuch  for  tragedy  are  fitted,  3  j 

That  have  been  ruin'd  only  to  be  pity'd ; 
And  only  thofe  held  proper  to  deter. 
Who  've  had  th'  ill  luck  againft  their  wills  to  err. 
Whence  only  fuch  as  are  of  middling  fizes. 
Between  morality  and  venial  vices,  40 

Are  qualify 'd  to  be  deftroy'd  by  Fate, 
For  other  mortals  to  take  warning  at. 
As  if  the  antique  laws  of  Tragedy 
Did  with  our  own  municipal  agree. 

And 
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And  ferv'd,  like  cobwebs,  but  t'  enfnare  the  weak,    45 

And  give  diverfion  to  the  great  to  break  ; 

To  make  a  lefs  delinquent  to  be  brought 

To  anfwer  for  a  greater  perfon's  fault. 

And  fufFer  all  the  worft  the  worft  approver 

Can,  to  excufe  and  fave  himfelf,  difcover,  ^o 

No  longer  fhall  Dramatics  be  confin'd 
To  draw  true  images  of  all  mankind ; 
To  punifh  in  effigie  criminals. 
Reprieve  the  innocent,  and  hang  the  falfe ; 
But  a  club-law  to  execute  and  kill,  5J 

For  nothing,  whomfoe'er  they  pleafe,  at  will. 
To  terrify  fpe^^ators  from  committing 
The  crimes  they  did,  and  fuffer'd  for,  unwitting. 

Thefe  are  the  reformations  of  the  Stage, 
Like  other  reformations  of  the  age,  60 

On  purpofe  to  deftroy  all  wit  and  fenfe. 
As  th'  other  did  all  law  and  confcience ; 
No  better  than  the  laws  of  Britifh  plays, 
Confirm'd  in  th'  ancient  good  King  Howell's  days ; 
Who  made  a  general  council  regulate  65 

Men's  catching  women  by  the — you  know  what. 
And  fet  down  in  the  rubric  at  what  time 
It  (hould  be  counted  legal,  when  a  crime; 
Declare  when  'twas,  and  v.hen  'twas  not  a  fm. 
And  on  what  days  it  we:it  out  or  came  in.  70 

An  Englifn  poet  fhould  be  try'd  b'  his  peers. 
And  not  by  pedants  and  philofophers. 
Incompetent  to  judge  poetic  fury. 
As  butchers  are  forbid  to  b'  of  a  jury  ; 

Befides 
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Befides  the  moft  intolerable  wrong  *j^ 

To  try  their  matters  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

By  foreign  jurymen,  like  Sophocles, 

Or  Tales  falfer  than  Euripides  ; 

When  not  an  Englifh  native  dares  appear 

To  be  a  witnefs  for  the  prifoner ;  80 

When  all  the  laws  they  ufe  t'  arraign  and  try 

The  innocent  and  wrong'd  delinquent  by. 

Were  made  b'  a  foreign  lawyer,  and  his  pupils. 

To  put  an  end  to  all  poetic  fcruples. 

And,  by  th'  advice  of  virtuofi  Tufcans,  8^ 

Determin'd  all  the  doubts  of  focks  and  bufkins ; 

Gave  judgment  on  all  pail  aiid  future  plays. 

As  is  apparent  by  Speroni's  cafe. 

Which  Lope  Vega  firft  began  to  Heal, 

And  after  him  the  French  iilou  Corneille;  go 

And  fmce  our  Engliih  plagiaries  nim 

And  Ileal  their  far-fet  criticifms  from  him. 

And,  by  an  atlion  falfely  laid  of  Trover, 

The  lumber  for  their  proper  goods  recover. 

Enough  to  furnifh  all  the  leud  impeachers  or 

Of  witty  Beaumont's  poetry  and  Fletcher's ; 

Who,  for  a  few  mifprifions  of  wit. 

Are  charg'd  by  thofe  who  ten  times  worfe  commit; 

And,  for  misjudging  fome  unhappy  fcenes. 

Are  cenfur'd  for  't  with  more  unlucky  fenfe ;  100 

When  all  their  worll  mifcarriages  delight. 

And-  plcafe  more  than  the  beft  that  pedants  write. 
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PROLOGUE 

TO       THE 

Q^U  EEN    OF    ARRAGON, 

ACTED    BEFORE    THE 

DUKE  OF  YORK,  UPON  HIS  BIRTH-DAY*. 

SI  R,  while  fo  many  nations  drive  to  pay 
The  tri'Dute  of  their  glories  to  this  day. 
That  gave  them  earneft  of  fo  great  a  fum 
Of  glory  (from  your  future  ads)  to  come. 
And  which  you  have  difcharg'd  at  fuch  a  rate,  ^ 

That  all  fucceeding  times  muft  celebrate ; 
We,  that  fubfift  by  your  bright  influence. 
And  have  no  life  but  what  we  own  from  thence. 
Come  humbly  to  prefent  you,  our  own  way. 
With  all  we  have  (befide  our  hearts),  a  play.  lo 

But,  as  devouteft  men  can  pay  no  more 
To  deities  than  what  they  gave  before, 

♦  It  is  pretty  remarkable  that,  amongft  fuch  a  variety  of  per- 
■Riances  of  our  Poet's,  this,  and  the  Epilogue  tliat  follows,  fhould 
'be  the  only  ones  in  the  complimenting  ftrain  ;  and  I  dare  fay  every 
leader  will  obferve,  with  a  fmi!e,  how  foon,  even  in  this,  he 
deferts  the  region  of  panegyric,  to  lefume  his  natural  turn  of 
Satirical  drollery  upon  the  critics. 

Wc 
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We  bring  you  only  what  your  great  commands 

Did  refcue  for  us  from  ingrolfmg  hands. 

That  would  have  taken  out  adminiftration  i  ^ 

Of  all  departed  poets'  goods  i'  th'  nation ; 

Or,  like  to  lords  of  manors,  feiz'd  all  plays 

That  come  within  their  reach,  as  wefts  and  ftrays. 

And  claim'd  a  forfeiture  of  all  paft  wit. 

But  that  your  juftice  put  a  flop  to  it.  20 

'Twas  well  for  us,  who  elfe  muft  have  been  glad 

T'  admit  of  all  who  now  write  new  and  bad  j 

For,  ftill  the  wickeder  fome  authors  write. 

Others  to  write  worfe  are  encourag'd  by  't ; 

And  though  thofe  fierce  inquifitors  of  wit,  25 

The  critics,  fpare  no  flefh  that  ever  writ. 

But,  juft  as  tooth-drawers,  find,  among  the  rout. 

Their  own  teeth  work  in  pulling  others  out; 

So  they,  decr}-ing  all  of  all  that  write. 

Think  to  ereft  a  trade  of  judging  by  't,  30 

Small  poetry,  like  other  herefies. 

By  being  perfecuted  multiplies  ; 

But  here  they  're  like  to  fail  of  all  pretence ; 

For  he  that  writ  this  play  is  dead  long  fmce. 

And  not  within  their  power  ;  for  bears  are  faid         35 

To  fpare  thofe  that  lie  ftill  and  feem  but  dead. 
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EPILOGUE 
TO     THE     SAME. 

TO    THE    DUTCHESS. 

TV  T  AD  AM,  the  joys  of  this  great  day  are  due, 
-*■'-*-  No  lefs  than  to  your  royal  Lord,  to  you  ; 

And,  while  three  mighty  kingdoms  pay  your  part. 

You  have,  what  's  greater  than  them  all,  his  heart ; 

That  heart  that,  when  it  was  his  country's  guard,       5 

The  fury  of  two  elements  outdar'd. 

And  made  a  ftubborn  haughty  enemy 

The  terror  of  his  dreadful  conduft  fly  5 

And  yet  you  conquer'd  it — and  made  your  charms 

Appear  no  lefs  victorious  than  his  arms ;  10 

For  which  you  oft'  have  triumph'd  on  this  day. 

And  many  more  to  come  Heaven  grant  you  may ! 

But,  as  great  princes  ufe,  in  folemn  times 

Of  joy,  to  pardon  all  but  heinous  crimes. 

If  v»-e  have  fmn'd  without  an  ill  intent,  i^ 

And  done  below  what  really  we  meant. 

We  humbly  alk  your  pardon  for  't,  and  pray 

You  would  for^i\'e,  in  honour  of  the  dav. 
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UPON 

PHILIP       NYE'S 
THANKSGIVING    BEARD*. 


A 


BEARD  is  but  the  vizard  of  a  face. 
That  Nature  orders  for  no  other  place ; 


*  As  our  Poet  has  thought  fit  to  beftow  fo  many  verfei  upon 
this  trumpeter  of  fedition,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  no  thanklefs 
office  to  give  the  reader  fome  further  information  about  him  than 
what  merely  relates  to  his  beard.— He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
firft  in  Brazen-nofe  College,  and  afterwards  in  Magdalen  Hall; 
where,  under  the  influence  of  a  Puritanical  tutor,  he  received 
the  firft  tindure  of  fedition  and  difguft  to  our  ecclefiaftical  efta- 
blifhment.  After  taking  his  degrees  he  went  into  orders,  but 
foon  left  England  to  go  and  refide  in  Holland,  where  he  was  not 
very  likely  to  leffen  thofe  prejudices  which  he  had  already  imbibed. 
In  the  year  164c  he  returned  home,  became  a  furious  Prefby- 
terian,  and  a  zealous  ftickler  for  the  Parliament ;  and  was  thought 
confiderable  enough,  in  his  way,  to  be  fent  by  his  party  into 
Scotland,  to  encourage  and  fpirit-up  the  caufe  of  the  Covenant ; 
in  defence  of  which  he  wrote  feveral  pamphlets.  However,  as 
his«eal  arofe  from  felf-intereft  and  ambition,  when  the  Indepen- 
dents began  to  have  the  afcendant,  and  power  and  profit  ran  in 
that  channel,  he  faced  about,  and  became  a  ftrenuous  preacher 
on  that  fide  j  and  in  this  fituation  he  was  when  he  fell  under  the 
laih  of  Butler's  fatirc. 
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The  fringe  and  taffel  of  a  countenance. 
That  hides  his  perfon  from  another  man's. 
And,  like  the  Roman  habits  of  their  youth,  5 

Is  never  worn  until  his  perfed  growth  ; 
A  privilege  no  other  creature  has. 
To  wear  a  natural  mafk  upon  his  face. 
That  fhifts  its  likenefs  every  day  he  wears. 
To  fit  fome  other  perfons'  characters,  10 

And  by  its  ov/n  mythology  implies. 
That  men  w^ere  born  to  live  in  fome  difguife. 
This  fatisfy'd  a  reverend  man,  that  clear'd 
His  difagreeino;  confcience  by  his  Beard. 
He  'ad  been  preferr'd  i'  th'  army,  v/hen  the  church  i  ^ 
Was  taken  with  a  Why  not  ?  in  the  lurch  ; 
V\  hen  primate,  metropolitan,  and  prelates. 
Were  turn'd  to  officers  of  horfe  and  zealots. 
From  vvhom  he  held  the  moft  pluralities 
Of  contributions,  donatives,  and  falaries ;  20 

Was  held  the  chiefeft  of  thofe  fpiritual  trumpets. 
That  founded  charges  to  their  fierceft  combats ; 
Eut  in  the  defperatell  of  defeats 
Had  neAcr  blov*-n  as  opportune  retreats. 
Until  the  Synod  order'd  his  departure  25 

To  London,  from  his  caterwauling  quarter. 
To  fit  among  them,  as  he  had  been  chofen. 
And  pafs  or  null  things  at  his  own  difpofing : 
Could  clap  up  fouls  in  limbo  with  a  vote. 
And  for  their  fees  difcharge  and  let  them  out;  50 

Which  made  fome  grandees  bribe  him  with  the  place 
Of  holding-forth  upon  Thankfgivingdays ; 

V/hither 
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Whither  the  Members,  tv^-o  and  two  abreaft, 

March'd  to  take  in  the  fpoils  of  all — the  feaft  ; 

But  by  the  way  repeated  the  oh -hones  35 

Of  his  wild  Irifli  and  chromatic  tones ; 

His  frequent  and  pathetic  hums  and  haws. 

He  praftis'd  only  t'  animate  the  Caufe, 

With  which  the  Sifters  were  fo  prepofTeft, 

They  could  remember  nothing  of  the  reft.  40 

He  thought  upon  it,  and  refolv'd  to  put 

His  Beard  into  as  wonderful  a  cut. 

And,  for  the  further  fervice  of  the  women, 

T'  abate  the  rigidnefs  of  his  opinion ; 

And,  but  a  day  before,  had  been  to  find  ^r 

The  ableft  virtuofo  of  the  kind. 

With  whom  he  long  and  ferioufly  conferr'd 

On  all  intrigues  that  might  concern  his  Beard  ; 

By  whofe  advice  he  fate  for  a  deiign 

In  little  drawn,  exadly  to  a  line,  ro 

That  if  the  creature  chance  to  have  occafioa 

To  undergo  a  thorough  reformation. 

It  might  be  borne  conveniently  about. 

And  by  the  meaneft  artift  copy'd  out. 

This  done,  he  fent  a  journeyman  fcdary  ^^ 

He  'ad  brought  up  to  retrieve,  and  fetch,  and  carry. 
To  find  out  one  that  had  the  greateft  pradice. 
To  prune  and  bleach  the  beards  of  all  Fanatics, 
And  fet  their  moft  confus'd  diforders  right. 
Not  by  a  new  defign,  but  nev/er  light ;  60  ' 

Who  us'd  to  fhave  the  grandees  of  their  fticklers,. 
And  crop  the  worthies  of  their  Coaventiclers  i 
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To  whom  he  {hew'd  his  new-invented  draught. 
And  told  him  how  'twas  to  be  copy'd  out. 

Quoth  he,  'Tis  but  a  faife  and  counterfeit>  65 

And  fcandalous  device  of  human  wit. 
That  's  abfolutely  forbidden  in  the  Scripture, 
To  make  of  any  carnal  thing  the  pi6lure. 

Quoth  th'  other  faint.  You  muft  leave  that  to  us, 
T'  agree  what  's  lawful,  or  what  fcandalous  -,  70 

For,  till  it  is  determined  by  our  vote, 
'Tis  eidier  lavyful,  fcandalous,  or  not ; 
Which,  fmce  we  have  not  yet  agreed  upon. 
Is  left  indifferent  to  avoid  or  own. 

Quoth  he.  My  confcience  never  fhall  agree  75 

To  do  it,  till  I  Inov/  what  'tis  to  be ; 
For  though  I  ufe  it  in  a  lawful  time. 
What  if  it  after  fho«ld  be  made  a  crime  I 

'Tis  true  we  fought  for  liberty  of  confcience, 
*Gainft  human  conititutions,  in  our  own  fenfe,  80 

Which  I  'm  refolv'd  perpetually  t'  avow. 
And  make  it  lawful  whatfce'er  we  do  ; 
Then  do  ycur  office  with  your  greatell  {kill. 
And  let  th"  e\  ent  befal  us  how  it  will. 

This  faid,  the  nice  barbarian  took  his  tools,  85 

To  prune  the  zealot's  tenets  and  his  jowles ; 
Talk'd  on  as  pertinently  as  he  fnipt, 
A  hundred  times  for  every  hair  he  dipt ; 
Until  the  Beard  at  length  began  t'  appear. 
And  reaffume  its  antique  charafter,  90 

Grew  more  and  more  itfelf,  that  art  might  ftrive. 
And  fland  in  competition  with  the  life  s 

For 
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For  fome  have  doubted  if  'twere  made  of  fnips 

Of  fables,  glew'd  and  fitted  to  his  lips. 

And  fet  in  fuch  an  artificial  frame,  ^j 

As  if  it  had  been  wrought  in  filograin. 

More  fubtly  fii'd  and  polifh'd  than  the  gin 

That  Vulcan  caught  himfelf  a  cuckold  in  ; 

That  Lachefis,  that  fpins  the  threads  of  Fate, 

Could  not  have  drawn  it  out  more  delicate.  100 

But  being  defign'd  and  drawn  fo  regular, 
T*  a  fcrupulous  punctilio  of  a  hair. 
Who  could  imagine  that  it  fhould  be  portal 
To  felfilh,  inv/ard-unconforming  mortal  ? 
And  yet  it  was,  and  did  abominate  10^ 

The  Icaft  compliance  in  the  Church  or  State,. 
And  from  itfelf  did  equally  diifent. 
As  from  religion  and  the  government  *» 

*  I  find  among  Butler's  nnanufcripts  feveral  other  little  Hcetches 
upon  the  fame  fubjedl,  but  none  worth  printing,  except  the  fol- 
lowing one  may  be  thought  paflable,  by  way  of  note* 

This  reverend  brother,  like  a  goat. 
Did  wear  a  tail  upon  his  throat. 
The  fringe  and  taflel  of  a  face. 
That  gives  it  a  becoming  grace,. 
But  fet  in  fuch  a  curious  frame, 
As  if  'twere  wrought  in  filograin,. 
And  cut  fo  even,  as  if  't  had  beea 
Drawn  with  a  pen  upon  his  chin. 
No  topiary  hedge  of  q^uickfet 
Was  e'er  fo  neatly  cut  or  thick  fct 

P  4,  That 
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That  made  beholders  more  admire, 
Than  China-plate  that  's  made  of  wirej 
But  being  wrought  fo  regular 
In  every  part,  and  every  hair. 
Who  would  believe  it  ihould  be  portal 
To  unconforming-inward  mortal  ? 
-And  yet  it  was,  and  did  diffent 
No  lefs  from  its  own  government. 
Than  from  the  Church's,  and  deteft 
That  which  it  held  forth  and  profeft  j 
Did  equally  abominate 
Conformity  in  Church  and  State  ; 
And,  like  an  hypocritic  brother, 
Profefs'd  one  thing  and  did  another  j 
As  all  things,  v/nere  they  're  mod  profe^^ 
Are  found  to  be  regarded  leaft. 
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SATIRE 

UPON      THE 

WEAKNESS  AND  MISERY  OF  MAN 


WH  O  would  believe  that  wicked  earth. 
Where  Nature  only  brings  us  forth 
To  be  found  guilty  and  forgiven. 
Should  be  a  nurfery  for  Heaven  ; 
When  all  we  can  expecl  to  do  e 

Will  not  pay  half  the  debt  we  owe^ 
And  yet  more  defperately  dare. 
As  if  that  wretched  trifle  were 

*  In  this  compofition  the  reader  will  have  the  pleafure  of  view- 
ing Butler  in  a  light  in  wh'.ch  he  has  not  hitherto  appeared. 
Every  thing,  almoft,  that  he  has  wrote,  is  indeed  fatiricai,  but 
in  an  arch  and  droll  manner,  and  he  may  be  faid  rather  to  hava 
laughed  at  the  vices  and  foliies  of  mankind,  than  to  have  railed 
at  them.  In  this  he  is  ferious  and  fevere,  exchanges  the  ridiculum 
for  the  acri,  and  writes  with  the  fpirited  indignation  of  a  Juvenal 
or  a  Perfius.  Good-natured  readers  may  perhaps  think  the  in- 
ventive too  bitter  ;  but  the  fame  good-nature  wilfexcuic  the  Poet, 
when  it  is  confidered  what  an  edge  muft  be  given  to  his  fatiricai 
vut  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  diftinguifhed  by  the  two  extremes 
of  hypocrify  and  enthufiafm  on  the  one  part,  and  irrelig.on  and 
immorality  on  the  other* 

Too 
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Too  much  for  the  eternal  Powers, 

Our  great  and  mighty  creditors,  10 

Not  only  flight  what  they  enjoin. 

But  pay  it  in  adulterate  coin  ? 

We  only  in  their  mercy  truil:. 

To  be  more  wicked  and  unjuft ; 

All  our  devotions,  vows,  and  prayers,.  r^ 

Are  our  own  intereft,  not  theirs ; 

Our  offerings,  when  we  come  t'  adore. 

But  begging  prefents  to  get  more  ; 

The  pureft  bufmefs  of  our  zeal 

Is  but  to  err,  by  meaning  well,  20 

And  make  that  meaning  do  more  harm 

Than  our  worft  deeds,  that  are  lefs  warm  ; 

For  the  moft  wretched  and  perverfe 

Does  not  believe  himfelf  he  errs* 

Our  holieft  a,ftions  have  been  2j 

Th'  effefts  of  wickednefs  and  fm  ;. 

Religious  houfes  made  compounders 

For  th'  horrid  aftions  of  the  founders  ; 

Steeples  that  totter'd  in  the  air. 

By  letchers  fmn'd  into  repair ;.  ^o 

A  s  if  we  had  retain'd  no  fign 

Nor  character  of  the  divine 

And  heavenly  part  of  human  nature,. 

But  only  the  coarfe  earthy  matter. 

Our  univerfal  inclination  j^ 

Tends  to  the  worft  of  our  creation  ; 

As  if  the  ftars  confpir'd  t'  im.print. 

In  our  whole  fpecies,.  bv  inftind,. 

A  fatal 
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A  fatal  brand  and  fignature 

Of  nothing  elfe  but  the  impure.  40 

The  beft  of  all  our  a(ftions  tend 

To  the  prepofteroufeft  end. 

And,  like  to  mongrels,  we  're  inclined 

To  take  moll:  to  th'  ignobler  kind  ; 

Or  monllers,  that  have  always  leaft  4j^ 

Of  th'  human  parent,  not  the  beail. 

Hence  'tis  we  've  no  regard  at  all 

Of  our  beft  half  original ; 

But,  when  they  differ,  ftill  aflert 

The  intereft  of  th'  ignobler  part ;  50 

Spend  all  the  time  we  have  upon 

The  vain  capriches  of  the  one, 

Eut  grudge  to  fpare  one  hour  to  know 

What  to  the  better  part  we  owe. 

As,  in  all  compound  fubftances,  5^ 

The  greater  ftill  devours  the  lefs ; 

So,  being  born  and  bred  up  near 

Our  earthy  grofs  relations  here. 

Far  from  the  ancient  nobler  place 

Of  all  our  high  paternal  race,  60 

We  now  degenerate,  and  grow 

As  barbarous,  and  mean,  and  low. 

As  modern  Grecians  are,  and  worfe. 

To  their  brave  nobler  anceftors. 

Yet,  as  no  barbaroufnefs  befide  65 

Is  half  fo  barbarous  as  pride. 

Nor  any  prouder  infolence 

Than  that  which  has  the  leaft  pretence. 
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We  are  fo  wretched  to  profefs 

A  glory  in  our  wretchednefs ;  -jo 

To  vapour  fillily,  and  rant 

Of  our  own  mifery  and  want. 

And  grow  vain-glorious  on  a  fcore 

We  ought  much  rather  to  deplore ; 

Who,  the  firft  moment  of  our  lives,  75- 

Are  but  condemn'd,  and  giv'n  reprieves  ; 

And  our  great'll  grace  is  not  to  know 

When  we  ihall  pay  them  back,  nor  how ; 

Begotten  with  a  vain  caprich. 

And  live  as  vainly  to  that  pitch.  80 

Our  pains  are  real  things,,  and  all 
Our  pleafures  but  fantaftical ;. 
Difeafes  of  their  own  accord. 
But  cures  come  difficult  and  hard.. 
Our  nobleft  piles,  and  llatelieft  rooms,  83; 

Are  but  outhoufes  to  our  tombs ; 
Cities,  though  e'er  fo  great  and  brave,^ 
But  mere  warehoufes  to  the  grave. 
Our  bravery  's  but  a  vain  difguife. 
To  hide  us  from  the  world's  dull  eyes^  90 

The  remedy  of  a  defeft. 
With  which  our  nakednefs  is  deckt ; 
Yet  makes  us  fweli  wtrfi  pride,  and  boafl,. 
As  if  we  'd  gain'd  by  being  loft. 

All  this  is  nothing  to  the  evils  9^ 

Which  men,  and  their  corrfederate  devils,. 
Inflift,  to  aggravate  the  curfe 
On  their  own  hated  kind  much,  worfe  ; 

As 
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As  if  by  Nature  they  'd  been  ferv'd 

More  gently  than  their  fate  deferv'd,  ioo 

Take  pains  (in  juftice)  to  invent. 

And  ftudy  their  own  puniihment ; 

That,  as  their  crimes  fhould  greater  grow. 

So  might  their  own  infliclions  too. 

Hence  bloody  wars  at  firft  began,  loj" 

The  artificial  plague  of  man. 

That  from  his  own  invention  rife. 

To  fcourge  his  own  iniquities  ; 

That,  if  the  heavens  ihould  chance  to  fpare 

Supplies  of  conftant  poifon'd  air,  1 10 

They  might  not,  with  unfit  delay. 

For  lingering  deftruclion  flay  ; 

Nor  feek  recruits  of  death  fo  far, 

Eut  plague  themfelves  with  blood  and  war. 

And  if  thefe  fail,  there  is  no  good  1 1  j 

Kind  Nature  e'er  on  man  beftow'd. 
But  he  can  eafily  divert 
To  his  own  mifery  and  hurt ; 
Make  that  which  Heaven  meant  to  blefs 
Th'  ungrateful  world  with,  gentle  Peace,  1 20 

With  luxury  and  excefs,  as  fail 
As  war  and  defolation,  wafte  ; 
Promote  mortality,  and  kill. 
As  fail  as  arms,  by  fitting  flill ; 

Like  earthquakes,  flay  without  a  blow,  125 

And,  only  moving,  overthrow  ; 
Make  law  and  equity  as  dear 
As  plunder  and  free-quarter  v>ere, 

And 
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And  fierce  encounters  at  the  bar 

Undo  as  faft  as  thofe  in  war ; 

Enrich  bawds,  whores,  and  ufurers. 

Pimps,  fcriveners,  filenc'd  minifters. 

That  get  eftates  by  being  undone 

For  tender  confcience,  and  have  none. 

Like  thofe  that  with  their  credit  drive 

A  trade,  without  a  ftock,  and  thrive ; 

Advance  men  in  the  church  and  ilate 

For  being  of  the  meaneil  rate, 

Rais'd  for  their  double -guil'd  deferts. 

Before  integrity  and  parts ; 

Produce  more  grievious  complaints 
For  plenty,  than  before  for  wants. 
And  make  a  rich  and  fruitful  year 
A  greater  grievance  than  a  dear ; 
Make  jefts  of  greater  dangers  far. 
Than  thofe  they  trembled  at  in  war ; 
Till,  unawares,  they  've  laid  a  train 
To  blow  the  public  up  again  ; 
Rally  v.ith  horror,  and,  in  fport. 
Rebellion  and  deftrudion  court. 
And  make  Fanatics  in  defpight 
Of  all  their  madnefs,  reafon  right. 
And  vouch  to  all  they  have  forefhown. 
As  other  monfters  oft  have  done. 
Although  from  truth  and  fenfe  as  far. 
As  all  their  other  maggots  are  : 
For  things  faid  falfe,  and  never  meant. 
Do  oft  prove  true  by  accident. 
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That  wealth  that  bounteous  Fortune  fends 
As  prefents  to  her  deareft  friends,  i6q 

Is  oft  laid  out  upon  a  purchafe 
Of  two  yards  long  in  parifh-churches. 
And  thofe  too-happy  men  that  bought  it 
Had  liv'd,  and  happier  too,  without  it : 
For  what  does  vaft  wealth  bring  but  cheat,  l6c 

Law,  luxury,  difeafe,  and  debt ; 
Pain,  pleafure,  difcontent,  and  fport. 
An  eafy-troubled  life,  and  fhort  ? 

But  all  thefe  plagues  arc  nothing  near 
Thofe,  far  more  cruel  and  fevere  ryo 

Ver.  168,]  Though  this  fatire  feems  fairly  tranfcribed  for  the 
prefs,  yet,  on  a  vacancy  in  the  fheet  oppofite  to  this  line,  I  find 
the  following  verfes,  which  probably  were  intended  to  be  added  j 
but  as  they  are  not  regularly  inferted,  I  chufe  rather  to  give  them 
by  way  of  note. 

For  men  ne'er  digg'd  fo  deep  into 
The  bowels  of  the  earth  below, 
Tor  metals,  that  are  found  to  dwell 
Near  neighbour  to  the  pit  of  hell. 
And  have  a  magic  power  to  fway 
The  greedy  fouls  of  men  that  way, 
But  with  their  bodies  have  been  fain 
To  fill  thofe  trenches  up  again  3 
"When  bloody  battles  have  been  fought 
For  fiiaring  that  which  they  took  out : 
For  wealth  is  ail  things  that  conduce 
To  man's  deftru£llon  or  his  ufe  j 
A  ftandard  both  to  buy  and  fell 
All  things  from  heaven  down  to  hell. 

Unhappy 
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Unhappy  man  takes  pains  to  find, 
T'  inflicl  himfelf  upon  his  mind  : 
And  out  of  his  own  bowels  fpins 
A  rack  and  torture  for  his  fins ; 

Torments  himfelf  in  vain,  to  know  i-j^ 

That  moft  which  he  can  never  do ; 
And,  the  more  flridly  'tis  deny'd. 
The  more  he  is  unfatisfy'd  ; 
Is  bufy  in  finding  fcruples  out. 

To  languiih  in  eternal  doubt ;  1 80 

Sees  fpedres  in  the  dark,  and  ghofis. 
And  ftarts,  as  horfes  do  at  ports. 
And,  when  his  eyes  afliil  him  leaft, 
Difcerns  fuch  fubtle  objefts  bell. 

On  hypothetic  dreams  and  vifions  1 85 

Grounds  everlafting  difquifitions. 
And  raifes  endlefs  controverfies 
On  vulgar  theorems  and  hearfays ; 
Orows  pofitive  and  confident. 

In  things  fo  far  beyond  th'  extent  igo 

Of  human  fenfe,  he  does  not  know 
Whether  they  be  at  all  or  no. 
And  doubts  as  much  in  things  that  are 
As  plainly  evident  and  clear  ; 

Difdains  all  ufeful  fenfe,  and  plain,  ig^ 

T'  apply  to  th'  intricate  and  vain  ; 
And  cracks  his  brains  in  plodding  on 
That  which  is  never  to  be  known  ; 
To  pofe  himfelf  with  fubtelties. 

And  hold  no  other  knov/Iedge  v/ife;  200 

Although 
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Although,  the  fubtler  all  things  are. 

They  're  but  to  nothing  the  more  near ; 

And,  the  lefs  weight  they  can  fuftain. 

The  more  he  ftill  lays  on  in  vain. 

And  hangs  his  foul  upon  as  nice  20^ 

And  fubtle  curiofities. 

As  one  of  that  vaft  multitude 

That  on  a  needle's  point  have  rtood  ; 

Weighs  right  and  wrong,  and  true  and  falfe. 

Upon  as  nice  and  fubtle  fcales,  2 1  o 

As  thofe  that  turn  upon  a  plane 

With  th'  hundredth  part  of  half  a  grain, 

And  ftill  the  fubtler  they  move. 

The  fooner  falfe  and  ufelefs  prove. 

So  man,  that  thinks  to  force  and  ftrain,  215 

Beyond  its  natural  fphere,  his  brain. 

In  vain  torments  it  on  the  rack. 

And,  for  improving,  fets  it  back  ; 

Is  ignorant  of  his  own  extent. 

And  that  to  which  his  aims  are  bent ;  220 

Is  loft  in  both,  and  breaks  his  blade 

Upon  the  anvil  where  'twas  made  : 

For,  as  abortions  £oft  more  pain 

Than  vigorous  births,  fo  all  the  vain 

And  weak  produflions  of  man's  wit,  22  j 

That  aim  at  purpofes  unfit. 

Require  more  drudgery,  and  worfe. 

Than  thofe  of  ftronq;  and  lively  force. 


V^oL.  XIV.  Q^  SATIRE 
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SATIRE 

UPON      THE 

LICENTIOUS  AGE  OF  CHARLES  IL 


y  I  ^IS  a  ftrange  age  we  Ve  Hv'd  In,  and  a  lewd, 

-S.     As  e'er  the  fun  in  all  his  travels  view'd  ; 
An  age  as  vile  as  ever  Juiiice  urg'd. 
Like  a  fantaftic  letcher,  to  be  fcourg'd; 
Nor  has  it  fcap'd,  and  yet  has  only  learn'd,  5 

The  more  'tis  plagued,  to  be  the  lefs  concern'd. 
Twice  have  v/e  {t&n  two  dreadful  judgments  rage. 
Enough  to  fright  the  ilubborn'ft-hearted  age ; 
The  one  to  mow  vaft  crowds  of  people  down. 
The  other  (as  then  needlefs)  half  the  Town ;  10 

And  two  as  mighty  miracles  reftore 
What  both  had  ruin'd  and  deilroy'd  before  ; 
In  all  as  unconcern'd  as  if  they  'ad  been 
But  paftimes  for  diverfion  to  be  feen. 

As  the  preceding  fatire  was  upon  mankind  in  general,  with 
fome  allufion  to  that  age  in  which.it  was  wrote,  this  is  particu- 
larly levelled  at  the  licentious  and  debauched  times  of  Charles  II» 
humoroufly  contrafted  with  the  Puritanical  ones  which  went  be- 
fore j  and  is  a  frefh  proof  of  the  Author's  impartiality,  and  thaC 
he  was  not,  as  is  ^eueraiiy,  but  falfely,  imagined,  a  bigot  to  the 
Cavalier  partv. 

Or, 
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Or,  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  meant  a  curfe,  i^ 

Not  to  reclaim  us,  but  to  make  us  worfe. 

Twice  have  men  turn'd  the  World  (that  filly  block- 
head) 
The  wrong  fide  outward,  like  a  juggler^s  pocket. 
Shook  out  hypocrify  as  fail  and  loofe 
As  e'er  the  devil  could  teach,  or  linners  ufe,  20 

And  on  the  other  fide  at  once  put  in 
As  impotent  iniquity  and  fin. 
As  fculls  that  have  been  crack'd  are  often  found 
Upon  the  wrong  fide  to  receive  the  wound ; 
And  like  tobacco-pipes  at  one  end  hit,  25 

To  break  at  th'  other  ftiii  that  's  cppofite : 
So  men,  who  one  extravagance  would  fliun. 
Into  the  contrar)^  extreme  have  run  ; 
And  all  the  difference  is,  that,  as  the  firil 
Provokes  the  other  freak  to  prove  the  worfl,  30 

So,  in  return,  that  ftrlves  to  render  lefs 
The  lafl:  delufion,  with  its  own  excefs. 
And,  like  two  unlkill'd  gamefters,  ufe  one  v.ay. 
With  bungling  t'  help  out  one  another's  play. 
For  thofe  who  heretofore  fought  private  holes,  3^ 

Sfcurely  in  the  dark  ta  damn  their  fouls. 
Wore  vizards  of  hypocrify  to  Ileal 
And  flink  away  in  nruifquerade  to  hell. 
Now  bring  their  crimes  into  the  open  fun. 
For  all  mankind  to  gaze  their  worft  upon,  40 

As  eagles  try  their  young  againft  his  rays. 
To  prove  if  they  're  of  generous  breed  or  bafe ; 

0^2  Call 
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Call  heaven  and  earth  to  witnefs  how  they  've  aim'd. 

With  all  their  utmoft  vigour,  to  be  damn'd. 

And  by  their  own  examples,  in  the  view  ^^ 

Of  all  the  world,  llriv'd  to  damn  others  too ; 

On  all  occafions  fought  to  be  as  civil 

As  poffible  they  could  t'  his  grace  the  Devil, 

To  give  him  no  unnecefTary  trouble. 

Nor  in  fmall  matters  ufe  a  friend  fo  noble,  50 

But  with  their  conftant  praftice  done  their  bed 

T'  improve  and  propagate  his  intereft  : 

For  men  have  now  made  vice  fo  great  an  art. 

The  matter  of  fad  's  become  the  llighteft  part ; 

And  the  debauched'ft  atftions  they  can  do,  55' 

Mere  trifles  to  the  circumftance  and  fliow. 

For  'tis  not  what  they  do  that  's  now  the  fin. 

But  what  they  lewdly'  affed  and  glory  in. 

As  if  prepofteroufly  they  would  profefs 

A  forc'd  hypocrify  of  w  ickednefs,  60 

And  affedation,  that  makes  good  things  bad, 

Muft  make  aiieded  fhame  accurs'd  and  mad  ; 

For  vices  for  themfelves  may  find  excufe. 

But  never  for  their  complimeni;  and  fhews  ; 

That  if  there  ever  were  a  myftery-  65 

Of  moral  fecular  iniquity. 

And  that  the  churches  may  not  lofe  their  due 

By  being  incroach'd  upon,  'tis  now,  and  new  : 

For  men  are  now  as  fcrupulous  and  nice. 

And  tender-confcienc'd  of  low  paltry  vice;  "jO. 

Difdain  as  proudly  to  be  thought  to  have 

To  do  in  any  mifchief  but  the  brave ; 
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As  the  moft  fcrupulous  zealot  of  late  times 

T'  appear  in  any  but  the  horrid'fl  crimes ; 

Have  as  precife  and  ftrid  pundilios  7j^ 

Now  to  appear,  as  then  to  make  no  Ihows, 

And  fteer  the  world,  by  difagreeing  force 

Of  different  cuftoms,  'gainft  her  natural  courfe  : 

So  powerful  's  ill  example  to  encroach. 

And  Nature,  fpite  of  all  her  laws,  debauch.  So 

Example,  that  imperious  dictator. 

Of  all  that  's  good  or  bad  to  human  nature. 

By  which  the  world  's  corrupted  and  reclaim'd, 

Hopes  to  be  fav'd  and  lludies  to  be  damn'd ; 

That  reconciles  all  contrarieties,  85 

Makes  wifdom  foolifhnefs,  and  folly  wife, 

Impofes  on  divinit}-,  and  fets 

Her  feal  alike  on  truths  and  counterfeits ; 

Alters  all  charaiSers  of  virtue'  and  vice. 

And  paifes  one  for  th'  other  in  difguife  ;  90 

Makes  all  things,  as  it  pleafcs,  underftood. 

The  good  receiv'd  for  bad,  and  bad  for  good  ; 

That  flyly  counter-changes  wrong  and  right. 

Like  white  in  fields  of  black,  and  black  in  white ; 

As  if  the  laws  of  Nature  had  been  made  9.3 

Of  purpofe  only  to  be  difobey'd ;. 

Or  man  had  lofl  his  mighty  intereft. 

By  having  been  diflinguifh'd  from  a  beafl ;. 

And  had  no  other  way  but  fm  and  vice. 

To  be  reilor'd  again  to  Paradife^  ""  roo 

How  copious  is  our  language  lately  grown> 
To  make  biafphcming  wit,  and  a  jargon  1 

0^3  And 
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And  yet  how  expreffive  and  fignificant. 

In  damme  at  once  to  curfe,  and  fwear,  and  rant ! 

As  if  no  way  exprefs'd  men's  fouls  fo  well,  105 

As  damning  of  them  to  the  pit  of  hell ; 

Nor  any  afleveration  were  fo  civil. 

As  mortgaging  fal\ation  to  the  devil ; 

Or  that  his  name  did  add  a  charming  grace. 

And  biafphemy  a  purity  to  our  phrafe.  no 

For  what  can  any  language  more  enrich. 

Than  to  pay  fouls  for  viciating  fpeech  ; 

When  the  great'll  tyrant  in  the  world  made  thofe 

But  lick  their  words  out  that  abus'd  his  profe  ? 

What  trivial  punilhments  did  then  proted  1 1  j;- 

To  public  cenfure  a  profound  refpeft, 
When  the  moft  fhameful  penance,  and  fevere. 
That  could  b'  infliftcd  on  a  Cavalier 
For  infamous  debauchery,  was  no  worfe 
Than  but  to  be  degraded  from  his  horfe,  1 20 

And  have  his  livery  of  oats  and  hay, 
Inllead  of  cutting  fpurs  off,  tak'n  away  ? 
They  held  no  torture  then  fo  great  as  fhame. 
And  that  to  flay  was  lefs  than  to  defam.e  ; 
For  juft  fo  much  regard  as  men  exprefs  125 

To  th'  cenfure  of  the  public,  more  or  lefs. 
The  fame  will  be  return "d  to  them  again. 
In  fhame  or  reputation,  to  a  grain  ; 
And,  how  perverfe  foe'er  the  world  appears, 
'Tis  juil:  to  all  the  bad  it  fees  and  hears ;  1 30 

And  for  that  virtue  ftrives  to  be  allow'd 
For  all  the  injuries  it  does  the  good. 

How 
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How  filly  were  their  fages  heretofore. 
To  fright  their  heroes  with  a  fyren  whore ! 
Make  them  believe  a  water-witch,  with  charms,      135 
Could  fink  their  men  of  war  as  eafy'  as  ftorms. 
And  turn  their  mariners,  that  heard  them  fmg. 
Into  land  porpuffes,  and  cod  and  ling  j 
To  terrify  thofe  mighty  champions. 
As  we  do  children  now  with  Bloody-bones ;  140 

Until  the  fubtleft  of  their  conjurers 
Seal'd  up  the  labels  to  his  foul,  his  ears. 
And  ty'd  his  deafen'd  failors  (while  he  pafs'd 
The  dreadful  lady's  lodgings)  to  the  m.afl:. 
And  rather  venture  drowning  than  to  wrong  14? 

The  fea-pugs' chafte  ears  with. a  bawdy  fong: 
To  b*  out  of  countenance,  and,  like  an  afs. 
Not  pledge  the  Lady  Circe  one  beer-glafs ; 
Unmannerly  refufe  her  treat  and  wine, 
For  fear  of  being  turn'd  into  a  fwine,  1^0 

When  one  of  our  heroic  adventurers  now 
Would  drink  her  down,  and  turn  her  int'  a  fowl 

So  fnnple  were  thofe  times,  when  a  grave  fage 
Could  with  an  old-wife's  tale  inilrud  the  age. 
Teach  virtue  more  fantaftic  ways  and  nice. 
Than  ours  will  now  endure  t"  improve  in  vice 
Made  a  dull  fentence,  and  a  moral  fable. 
Do  more  than  all  our  holdings-forth  are  able, 
A  forc'd  obfcure  mytholog)''  convince. 
Beyond  our  vv'orft  inflidHons  upon  fms ; 
When  an  old  proverb,  or  an  end  of  verfe, 
Could  more  than  all  our  penal  la.vs  coerce, 

0^4  And 
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And  keep  men  honefier  than  all  cur  furies 

Of  jailors,  judges,  conilables,  and  juries ; 

Who  were  converted  then  with  an  old  faying,  1 65 

Better  than  all  our  preaching  now,  and  praying. 

Wliat  fops  had  thefe  been,  had  they  liv'd  with  us. 

Where  the  beft  reafon  's  made  ridiculous. 

And  all  the  plain  and  fober  things  we  fay. 

By  raillery  are  put  befide  their  play  ?  170 

For  men  are  grown  above  all  knowledge  now. 

And  what  they  're  ignorant  of  difdain  to  know  ; 

Engrofs  truth  (like  Fanatics)  underhand. 

And  boldly  judge  before  they  underftand ; 

The  felf-fame  courfes  equally  advance^  175 

In  fpiritual  and  carnal  ignorance. 

And,  by  the  fame  degrees  of  confidence. 

Become  impregnable  againft  all  fenfe  ; 

For,  as  they  outgrew  ordinances  then. 

So  would  they  now  morality  again.  1 80 

Though  Drudgery  and  Knowledge  are  of  kin. 

And  both  defcended  from  one  parent.  Sin, 

And  therefore  feldom  have  been  known  to  part. 

In  tracing  out  the  ways  of  Truth  and  Art, 

Yet  they  have  north-v/eft  pafTages  to  fteer,  1 85 

A  fhort  way  to  it,  without  pains  or  care  : 

For,  as  implicit  faith  is  far  more  ItiiF 

Than  that  v/hich  underftands  its  own  belief. 

So  thofe  that  think,  and  do  but  think  they  know. 

Are  far  more  obftinate  than  thofe  that  do,  19Q 

And  more  averfe  than  if  they  'ad  ne'er  been  taught 

A  wrong  way,  to  a  right  one  to  be  brought  j. 

Take 
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Take  boldnefs  upon  credit  beforehand. 

And  grow  too  pofitive  to  underftand ; 

Believe  themfelves  as  knowing  and  as  famous,  1 9 - 

As  if  their  gifts  had  gotten  a  tnandamusy 

A  bill  of  ftore  to  take  up  a  degree. 

With  all  the  learning  to  it,  cullom-free. 

And  look  as  big  for  what  they  bought  at  Court, 

As  if  they  'ad  done  their  exercifes  for  't,  200 

SATIRE 
UPON    GAMING. 

"TXT"  HAT  fool  v/ould  trouble  fortune  more, 

^  ^    When  Ihe  has  been  too  kind  before ; 
Or  tempt  her  to  take  back  again 
What  {he  had  thrown  away  in  vain. 
By  idly  venturing  her  good  graces  5 

To  be  difpos'd  of  by  ames-aces ; 
Or  fettling  it  in  truft  to  ufes 
Out  of  his  power,  on  trays  and  deuces ; 
To  put  it  to  the  chance,  and  try> 
I'  th'  ballot  of  a  box  and  dye,  10 

W"hether  his  money  be  his  own. 
And  lofe  it,  if  he  be  o'erthrown  j 
As  if  he  were  betray'd,  and  fet 
By  his  own  ftars  to  every  cheat. 

Or  wretchedly  condemn'd  by  Fate  15 

To  throw  dice  for  his  own  ellate  ^ 

As 
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i^s  mutineers,  by  fatal  doom. 

Do  for  their  lives  upon  a  drum  ? 

For  w  hat  lefs  influence  can  produce 

So  great  a  monfter  as  a  choufe,  2d 

Or  any  two-Iegg'd  thing  poirefs 

With  fuch  a  bruitifli  fottiflinefs  ? 

Unlefs  thofe  tutelary  ftars. 

Intruded  by  aftrologers 

''i'o  liavc  the  charge  of  man,  combin'd  25 

To  ufe  him  in  the  felf-fame  kind ; 

As  thofe  that  help'd  them  to  the  truft. 

Are  wont  to  deal  with  others  juil. 

For  to  become  fo  fadly  dull 

And  llupid,  as  to  fine  for  gull  30 

(Not  as,  in  cities,  to  b'  excus'd. 

But  to  be  judg'd  fit  to  be  us'd), 

^1^at  whofoe'er  can  draw  it  in 

Js  fnre  inevitably  t'  win. 

And,  with  a  curs'd  half-witted  fate,  3^ 

To  grow  more  dully  defpcrate. 

The  more  'tis  made  a  common  prey. 

And  cheated  foppilhly  at  play. 

Is  their  condition  ;  Fate  betrays 

To  folly  firrt,  and  then  deftroys.  4O 

For  what  but  miracles  can  fervc 

bo  great  a  madnefs  to  preferve. 

As  his,  that  ventures  goods  and  chattels 

(Where  there's  no  quarter  given)  in  battles. 

And  fights  with  money-bags  as  bold,  4^ 

As  men  with  land-bags  did  of  old  j 

Put* 
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Puts  lands,  and  tenements,  and  fbcks. 

Into  a  paltry  juggler's  box; 

And,  like  an  alderman  of  Gotham, 

Embarketh  in  fo  vile  a  bottom  ;  ^ 

Engages  blind  and  fenfeiefs  hap 

'Gainft  high,  and  low,  and  flur,  and  knap 

(As  Tartars  v.'ith  a  man  of  ftraw 

Encounter  lions  hand  to  paw)  ; 

With  thofe  that  never  venture  more  j;j 

Than  they  had  fafely'  infur'd  before ; 

Who,  when  they  knock  the  box,  and  Ihake, 

Do,  like  the  Indian  rattle-fnake. 

But  ftrive  to  ruin  and  dellroy 

Thofe  that  miflake  it  for  fair  play  ;  60 

That  have  their  fulhams  at  command. 

Brought  up  to  do  their  feats  at  hand  ; 

That  underftand  their  calls  and  knocks. 

And  how  to  place  themfelves  i'  th'  box  ; 

Can  tell  the  oddfes  of  all  games,  65- 

And  when  to  anfwer  to  their  names ; 

And,  when  he  conjures  them  t'  appear. 

Like  imps,  are  ready  every  where ; 

When  to  play  foul,  and  when  run  fair 

(Out  of  defign)  upon  the  fquare,  ^O 

And  let  the  greedy  cully  win. 

Only  to  draw  him  further  in  ; 

While  thofe  with  which  he  idly  plays 

Have  no  regard  to  what  he  fays. 

Although  he  jernie  and  blafphcme,  -7  j 

When  they  mifcarry,  heaven  and  them. 

And 
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And  damn  his  foul,  and  fwear,  and  curfe, 

.And  crucify  his  Saviour  worfe 

Than  thcfe  Jew-traopers  that  threw  out. 

When  they  were  raffling  for  his  coat ;  8o 

Denounce  revenge,  as  if  they  heard. 

And  rightly  underftood  and  fear'd. 

And  would  take  heed  another  time. 

How  to  commit  fo  bold  a  crime ; 

When  the  poor  bones  are  innocent  85 

Of  all  he  did,  or  faid,  or  meant. 

And  have  as  little  fenfe,  almofi. 

As  he  that  damns  them  v.hen  he  'as  loll ; 

As  if  he  had  rely'd  upon 

Their  judgment  rather  than  his  own  ;  90 

And  that  it  v/ere  their  fault,  not  his. 

That  manag'd  them  himfelf  amifs. 

And  gave  them  ill  inftructions  how 

To  run,  as  he  would  have  them  do. 

And  then  condemns  them  fillily  95 

For  having  no  more  wit  than  he  ^ 
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GREAT  famous  wit!  whofe  rich  and  eafy  vein. 
Free,  and  unus'd  to  drudgery  and  pain. 
Has  all  Apollo's  treafure  at  command. 
And  how  good  verfe  is  coin'd  doTi  underfrand ; 
In  all  Wit's  combats  mailer  of  defence  !  r 

Ttll  me,  how  doft  thou  pafs  on  rhyme  and  fenfe  ? 
'Tis  faid  they'  apply  to  thee,  and  in  thy  verfe 
Do  freely  ranq;e  themfelves  as  volunteers. 
And  without  pain,  or  pumping  for  a  word. 
Place  themfelves  fitly  of  their  own  accord.  lo 

I,  whom  a  loud  caprich  (for  fome  great  crime 
I  have  committed)  has  condemned  to  rhyme. 
With  flavilh  obftinacy  vex  my  brain 
To  reconcile  them,  but,  alas !  in  vain. 
Som.etimes  I  fet  my  wits  upon  the  rack,  i  r 

And,  when  I  would  fay  white,  the  verfe  fays  black  ; 
When  I  would  draw  a  brave  man  to  the  life. 
It  names  fome  Have  that  pimps  to  his  own  wife. 
Or  bafe  poltroon,  that  would  have  fold  his  daughter. 
If  he  had  met  with  any  to  have  bought  her;  20 

When 
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When  I  would  praife  an  author,  the  untoward 

Damn'd  fenfe,  fays  Virgil,  but  the  rhyme ; 

In  fine,  whate'er  I  ftrive  to  bring  about. 

The  contrary  (fpite  of  my  heart)  comes  out. 

Sometimes,  enrag'd  for  time  and  pains  mifpent,        z^ 

I  give  it  over,  tir'd,  and  difcontent. 

And,  damning  the  dull  fiend  a  thoufand  times, 

Ey  whom  I  was  pollefs'd,  forfwear  ail  rhymes ; 

But,  having  curs'd  the  Mafes,  they  appear. 

To  be  reveng'd  for  't,  ere  I  am  aware.  30 

Spite  of  myfelf,  I  ftrait  take  fire  again. 

Fall  to  my  talk  with  paper,  ink,  and  pen. 

And,  breaking  all  the  oaths  I  made,  in  \  ain 

From  verfe  to  verfe  expect  their  aid  again. 

But,  if  my  Mufe  or  I  were  fo  difcreet  3jp 

T'  endure,  for  rhyme's  fake,  one  dull  epithet, 

I  might,  like  others,  eafily  command 

Words  without  ftudy,  ready  and  at  hand. 

In  praifing  Chloris,  moons,  and  liars,  and  Qcies, 

Are  quickly  m.ade  to  match  her  face  and  eyes —         40 

And  gold  and  rubies,  with  as  little  care. 

To  fit  the  colour  of  her  lips  and  hair  ; 

And,  mixing  funs,  and  fiovvers,  and  pearl,  and  ftones, 

IMake  them  ferve  all  complexions  at  once. 

With  thefe  fine  fancies,  at  hap-hazard  writ,  4.5 

I  could  make  verfes  without  art  or  wit, 

Ver.  22.]  Damnd  fenfe,  fays  P'iygil,  hut  the  rhyme  — — . 
This  blank,  and  another  at  the  clofe  of  the  Poem,  the  Author 
evidently  chofe  £hould  be  fupplied  by  the  reader.  It  is  not  my 
bufinefs,  therefore,  to  deprive  hira  of  that  fatisli^lion. 

And, 
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And,  fhifting  forty  times  the  verb  and  noun. 

With  Horn  impertinence  patch  up  mine  own  : 

But  in  the  choice  of  words  my  fcrupulous  wit 

Is  fearful  to  pafs  one  that  is  unfit ;  tq 

Nor  can  endure  to  fill  up  a  void  place. 

At  a  line's  end,  with  one  infipid  phrafe ; 

And,  therefore,  when  I  fcribble  twenty  tIraeSi 

When  I  have  written  four,  I  blot  two  rhymes. 

May  he  be  damn'd  who  firft  found  out  that  curfe,      cc 

T'  imprifon  and  confine  his  thoughts  in  verfe ; 

To  hang  fo  dull  a  clog  upon  his  wit. 

And  make  his  reafon  to  his  rhyme  fubmit ! 

Without  this  plague,  I  freely  might  have  fpent 

My  happy  days  with  leifure  and  content ;  60 

Had  nothing  in  the  v/orld  to  do  or  think. 

Like  a  fat  prieft,  but  whore,  and  eat,  and  drink ; 

Had  paft  my  time  as  pleafaiitly  away. 

Slept  all  the  night,  and  loiter'd  all  the  day. 

My  foul,  that  's  free  from  care,  and  fear,  and  hope,  6  c 

Knows  how  to  make  her  own  ambition  Hoop, 

T'  avoid  uneafy  greatnefs  and  refort. 

Or  for  preferment  following  the  Court, 

How  happy  had  I  been  if,  for  a  curfe. 

The  Fates  had  never  fentenc'd  me  to  verfe !  'jo 

But,  ever  f.nce  this  peremptory  vein. 

With  reftlefs  frenzy,  firfi  pollefs'd  ray  brain. 

And  that  the  devil  tempted  me,  in  fpite 

Of  my  own  happinefs,  to  judge  and  write. 

Shut  up  againft  ray  v/ill,  I  waite  my  age  -  r 

In  mending  this,  and  blotting  out  that  page. 

And 
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And  grow  fo  weary  of  the  llavifh  trade, 

I  envy  their  condition  that  write  bad. 

O  happy  Scudery !  whofe  eafy  quill 

Can,  once  a  month,  a  mighty  volume  fill ;  8o 

For,  though  thy  works  are  written  in  defpite 

Of  all  good  fenfe,  impertinent  and  flight. 

They  never  have  been  known  to  Hand  in  need 

Of  llationer  to  fell,  or  fot  to  read  ; 

For,  fo  the  rhyme  be  at  the  verfe's  end,  85 

No  matter  whither  all  the  reft  does  tend. 

Unhappy  is  that  man  who,  fpite  of  's  heart. 

Is  forc'd  to  be  ty'd  up  to  rules  of  art. 

A  fop  that  fcribbles  does  it  with  delight. 

Takes  no  pains  to  confider  what  to  write,  go 

But,  fond  of  all  the  nonfenfe  he  brings  forth. 

Is  ravifli'd  with  his  own  great  Vvit  and  worth ; 

While  brave  and  noble  writers  vainly  ftrive 

To  fuch  a  height  of  glory  to  arrive  ; 

But,  ftill  with  all  they  do  unfatisfy'd,  g^ 

Ne'er  pleafe  themfelves,  though  all  the  world  befide : 

And  thofe  whom  all  mankind  admire  for  wit, 

Wifn,  for  their  own  fakes,  they  had  ne\er  writ. 

lliou,  then,  that  feeft  how  ill  I  fpend  my  time. 

Teach  me,  for  pity,  how  to  make  a  rhyme  ;  100 

And,  if  th*  inftrudtions  chance  to  prove  in  vain. 

Teach how  ne'er  to  write  again. 
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ON      OUR. 

RIDICULOUS  IMITATION    OF  THE   FRENCH. 

WH  O  would  not  rather  get  him  gone 
Beyond  th'  intoUerableft  zone. 
Or  fteer  his  paflage  through  thofe  feas 
That  burn  in  flames,  or  thofe  that  freeze. 
Than  fee  one  nation  go  to  fchool,  ^ 

And  learn  of  another,  like  a  fool  ? 
To  ftudy  all  its  tricks  and  fadiions 
With  epidemic  affectations. 
And  dare  to  wear  no  mode  or  drefs. 
But  what  they  in  their  wifdom  pleafe  ;  lo 

As  monkies  are,  by  being  taught 
To  put  on  gloves  and  ftockings,  caught ; 
Submit  to  all  that  they  devife. 
As  if  it  wore  their  liveries ; 

Make  ready'  and  drefs  th'  imagination,  I  c 

"Not  with  the  clothed,  but  with  the  faftiion; 
And  change  it,  to  fulfil  the  curfe 
Of  Adam's  fall,  for  new,  though  worfe  ; 

Ver.  I.]  The  objeft  of  this  fatlre  was  that  extravaganrand 
ridiculous  imitation  of  the  French  which  prevailed  in  Charles  the 
'Second's  reign,  partly  owing  to  the  cor.nexlon  and  intercourfe 
which  the  politics  of  thofe  t  mes  obliged  us  to  have  with  that 
nation,  and  partly  to  our  eager  defire  of  avoiding  the  formal  and 
precife  gravity  of  the  hypocritical  age  that  preceded. 

i     VoL.XJV.  R  To 
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To  make  their  breeches  fall  and  rife 

From  middle  legs  to  middle  thighs^  zo 

The  tropics  between  which  the  hofe 

Move  always  as  the  fafhion  goes  : 

Sometimes  wear  hats  like  pyramids. 

And  fometiraes  flat,  like  pipkins'  lids ; 

With  broad  brims,  fometimes,  like  umbrellas,  25 

And  fometimes  narrow'  as  Punchinello's : 

In  coldeft  weather  go  unbrac'd. 

And  clofe  in  hot,  as  if  th'  were  lac'd; 

Sometimes  with  fleeves  and  bodies  wide. 

And  fometimes  ftraiter  than  a  hide  :  30 

Wear  peruqnes,  and  with  falfe  grey  hairs 

Difguife  the  true  ones  and  their  years ; 

That,  when  they  're  modiih,  with  the  young 

The  old  may  feem  fo  in  the  throng  : 

And,  as  fome  pupils  have  been  known  2  5 

In  time  to  put  their  tutors  down. 

So  ours  are  often  found  to  'ave  got 

More  tricks  than  ever  they  were  taught : 

With  fly  intrigues  and  artifices 

Ufurp  their  poxes  and  their  vices  ;  40 

With  garnitures  upon  their  flioes. 

Make  good  their  claim  to  gouty  toes ; 

By  fudden  flarts,  and  fhrugs,  and  groans. 

Pretend  to  aches  in  their  bones. 

To  fcabs  and  botches,  and  lay  trains  45 

To  prove  theix  running  of  the  reins  ; 

And,  left  they  fnould  feem  deftitutc 

Of  any  mange  that  "s  in  repute. 

And 
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And  be  behind  hand  with  the  mode. 

Will  fwear  to  cryftallin  and  node ;  c o 

And,  that  they  may  not  lofe  their  right. 

Make  it  appear  how  they  came  by  't : 

Difdain  the  country  where  they*  were  born. 

As  baftards  their  own  mothers  fcorn. 

And  that  which  brought  them  forth  contemn,  j  j 

As  it  deferves,  for  bearing  them  ; 

Admire  whate'er  they  find  abroad. 

But  nothing  here,  though  e'er  fo  good  : 

Be  natives  wherefoe'er  they  come. 

And  only  foreigners  at  home  ;  60 

To  which  they  appear  fo  far  eftrang'd. 

As  if  they  'ad  been  i'  th'  cradle  chang'd, 

Or  from  beyond  the  fcas  convey'd 

By  witches — not  born  here,  but  laid  ; 

Or  by  outlandi(h  fathers  were  65 

Begotten  on  their  mothers  here. 

And  therefore  juftly  flight  that  nation 

Where  they  've  fo  mongrel  a  relation  ; 

And  feek  out  other  climates,  where 

They  may  degenerate  lefs  than  here  ;  70 

As  woodcocks,  when  their  plumes  are  grown, 

Borne  on  the  wind's  wings  and  their  own, 

Forfake  the  countries  where  they  're  hateh'd. 

And  feek  out  others  to  be  catch'd  : 

So.they  more  naturally  may  pleafe  75 

And  humour  their  ov/n  geniufes. 

Apply  to  ail  things  which  they  fee 

With  their  own  fancies  beft  agree ; 

R  2  N« 
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No  matter  how  ridiculous, 

'Tis  all  one,  if  it  be  in  ufe ;  So 

For  nothing  can  be  bad  or  good. 

But  as  'tis  in  or  out  of  mode ; 

And,  as  the  nations  are  that  ufe  it. 

All  ought  to  pradife  or  refufe  it ; 

T'  obferve  their  poftures,  move,  and  (land,  85 

As  they  give  out  the  word  o'  command ; 

To  learn  the  dulleft  of  their  whims. 

And  how  to  wear  their  very  limbs ; 

To  turn  and  manage  every  part, 

Like  puppets,  by  their  rules  of  art ;  90 

To  fhrug  difcreetly,  ad,  and  tread. 

And  politicly  Ihake  the  head. 

Until  the  ignorant  (that  guefs 

At  all  things  by  th'  appearances) 

To  fee  how  Art  and  Nature  ftrive,  g^ 

Believe  them  really  alive. 

And  that  they  're  very  men,  not  things 

That  move  by  puppet-work  and  fprings ; 

When  truly  all  their  feats  have  been 

As  well  perform'd  by  motion-men,  ico 

And  the  worft  drolls  of  Punchinellos 

Were  much  th'  ingenioufer  fellows ; 

For,  when  they  're  perfeft  in  their  lefTon, 

Th'  hypothefis  grows  out  of  feafon. 

And,  all  their  labour  loft,  they  're  fain  105 

To  learn  new,  and  begin  again  ; 

To  talk  eternally  and  loud. 

And  all  together  in  a  crowd. 

No 
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No  matter  what ;  for  in  the  noife 

No  man  minds  what  another  fays  :  no 

T'  affume  a  confidence  beyond 

Mankind,  for  folid  and  profound. 

And  ftill,  the  lefs  and  lefs  they  know. 

The  greater  dofe  of  that  allow  : 

Decry  all  things ;  for  to  be  wife  11^ 

Is  not  to  know,  but  to  defpife  ; 

And  deep  judicious  confidence 

Has  ftill  the  odds  of  wit  and  fenfe. 

And  can  pretend  a  title  to 

Far  greater  things  than  they  can  do  :  120 

T'  adorn  their  Englifli  with  French  fcraps. 

And  give  their  very  language  claps ; 

To  jernie  rightly,  and  renounce 

I'  th'  pure  and  moil  approv'd-of  tones. 

And,  while  they  idly  think  t'  enrich,  125 

Adulterate  their  native  fpeech  : 

For,  though  to  fmatter  ends  of  Greek 

Or  Latin  be  the  rhetorique 

Of  pedants  counted,  and  vain-glorious » 

To  fmatter  French  is  meritorious  ;  130 

And  to  forget  their  mother-tongue. 

Or  purpofely  to  fpeak  it  wrong, 

A  hopeful  fign  of  parts  and  wit. 

And  that  they'  improve  and  benefit ; 

As  thofe  that  have  been  taught  amifs  i^^ 

In  liberal  arts  and  fcienccs. 

Mull  all  they  'ad  learnt  before  in  vaiu 

Forget  quite,  and  begin  again. 

R  3  SATIRE 
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SATIRE 

UPON 

DRUNKENNESS. 

5 '  I  ''  I  S  pity  wine,  which  Nature  meant 

X     To  man  in  kindnefs  to  prefent. 
And  gave  him  kindly,  to  carefs 
And  cheriih  his  frail  happinefs ; 

Of  equal  virtue  to  renew  ^ 

His  weary'd  mind  and  body  too  ; 
Should  (like  the  cyder-tree  in  Eden, 
Which  only  grew  to  be  forbidden) 
No  fooner  come  to  be  enjoy'd. 

But  th'  owner  's  fatally  deftroy'd  ;  lO 

And  that  which  fhe  for  good  defign'd. 
Becomes  the  ruin  of  mankind. 
That  for  a  little  vain  excefs 
Runs  out  of  all  its  happinefs. 

And  makes  the  friend  of  Truth  and  Love  1  c 

Their  greateft  adverfary  prove  ; 
T'  abufe  a  blefhng  Ihe  beftow'd 
So  truly'  eflential  to  his  good. 
To  countervail  his  penfive  cares. 

And  flavilh  drudgery  of  affairs ;  20 

To  teach  him  judgment,  wit,  and  fenfe. 
And,  more  than  all  thefe,  confidence  j 
To  pafs  his  times  of  recreation 
In  choice  and  noble  converfation. 

Catch 
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Catcli  truth  and  reafon  unawares,  25 

As  men  do  health  in  wholeibme  airs 

(While  fools  their  converfants  poifefs 

As  unawares  with  fottifhnefs) ; 

To  gain  accefs-a  private  way 

To  man's  beft  fenfe,  by  its  own  key>  |0^ 

Which  painful  judgers  ftrive  in  vain 

By  any  other  courfe  t'  obtain  ; 

To  pull  off  all  difguife,  and  view 

Things  as  they  're  natural  and  true ; 

Difcover  fools  aind  knaves,  allow 'd  jfe 

For  wife  and  honeft  in  the  crowd  ; 

W'ith  innocent  and  virtuous  fport 

Make  fhort  days  long,  and  long  nights  fhort^ 

And  mirth,  the  only  antidote 

Againfl  difeafes  ere  they  're  got ;  40 

To  fave  health  harmlefs  from  th'  accefs 

Both  of  the  medicine  and  difeafe ; 

Or  make  it  help  itfelf,  fee u  re 

Againft  the  defperat'it  fitj  the  cure. 

All  thefe  fublime  prerogatives  ^r 

Of  happinefs  to  human  lives. 
He  vainly  throws  away  and  llights. 
For  madnefs,  noife,  and  bloody  fights; 
When  nothing  can  decide,  but  fwords 
And  pots,  the  right  or  wrong  of  words^  jO 

Like  princes'  titles ;  and  he  's  outed 
The  juftice  of  his  caufe  that  's  routed. 

No  fconer  has  a  charge  been  founded 
With — Son  of  a  "whorCi  and  Danmd  covfoimdcJ^ 

R  4  And 
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And  the  bold  fignal  given,  the  lye,  '    55; 

Eut  inftantly  the  bottles  fly. 
Where  cups  and  glaffes  are  fmall  fhot. 
And  cannon-ball  a  pewter-pot : 
That  blood,  that 's  hardly  in  the  vein. 
Is  now  remanded  back  again  ;  60 

Though  fprung  from  wine  of  the  fame  piece. 
And  near  a-kin,  within  degrees. 
Strives  to  commit  affaffmations 
On  its  own  natural  relations ; 

And  thofe  twin-fpirits,  fo  kind-hearted,  (^^ 

That  from  their  friends  fo  lately  parted. 
No  fooner  feveral  ways  are  gone. 
But  by  themfelves  are  fet  upon, 
Surpriz'd  like  brother  againft  brother. 
And  put  to  th'  fvvord  by  one  another :  70 

So  much  more  fierce  are  civil  wars. 
Than  thofe  between  mere  foreigners ! 
And  man  himfelf,  with  wine  poifeft. 
More  favage  than  the  wildeft  beaft  1 
For  ferpents,  when  they  meet  to  water,  7j; 

Lay  by  their  poifon  and  their  nature  ; 
And  fierceft  creatures,  that  repair. 
In  thirfty  deferts,  to  their  rare 
And  diliant  river's  banks  to  drink, 
•in  love  and  clofe  alliance  link,  So 

And  from  their  mixture  of  ft  range  feeds 
Produce  new,  never-heard-of  breeds. 
To  whom  the  fiercer  unicorn 
Begins  a  large  health  with  his  horn  ; 

As 
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As  cuckolds  put  their  antidotes,  85 

When  they  drink  coffee,  into  th'  pots ; 

While  man,  with  raging  drink  inflam'd^ 

Is  far  more  favage  and  untam'd  ; 

Supplies  his  lofs  of  wit  and  fenfe 

With  barbaroufnefs  and  infolence ;  ^o 

Believes  himfelf,  the  lefs  he  *s  able. 

The  more  heroic  and  formidable  ; 

Lays-by  his  reafon  in  his  bowls. 

As  Turks  are  faid  to  do  their  fouls. 

Until  it  has  fo  often  been  9^. 

Shut  out  of  its  lodging,  and  let  in. 

At  length  it  never  can  attain 

To  find  the  right  way  back  again ; 

Drinks  all  his  time  away,  and  prunes 

The  end  of  's  life^  as  vignerons  100 

Cut  fhort  the  branches  of  a  vine. 

To  make  it  bear  more  plenty  o'  wine ; 

And  that  which  Nature  did  intend 

T'  enlarge  his  life,  perverts  t'  its  end. 

So  Noah,  when  he  anchor'd  fafe  on  105 

The  mountain's  top,  his  lofty  haven. 
And  all  the  paffengers  he  bore 
Were  on  the  new  world  kt  afhore. 
He  made  it  next  his  chief  defign 
To  plant  and  propagate  a  vine  ;  1 1  o 

Which  fmce  has  overwhelmed  and  drown'd 
Far  greater  numbers,  on  dry  ground. 
Of  wretched  mankind,  one  by  one. 
Than  all  the  flood  before  had  done. 

SATIRE 
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SATIRE 

UPON     MARRIAGE. 


SURE  marriages  were  never  fo  well  fitted. 
As  when  to  matrimony'  men  were  committed. 
Like  thieves  by  juftices,  and  to  a  wife 
Bound,  like  to  good  behaviour,  during  life  ; 
For  then  'twas  but  a  civil  contract  made  5 

Between  two  partners  that  fet  up  a  trade ; 
And  if  both  fail'd,  there  was  no  confcience 
Nor  faith  in^  aded  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe ; 
No  canon  of  the  church,   nor  vow,  was  broke 
When  men  did  free  their  gall'd  necks  from  the  yoke ; 
But  when  they  tir'd,  like  other  horned  beafts. 
Might  have  it  taken  off,  and  take  their  refts. 
Without  being  bound  in  duty  to  ihew  caufe. 
Or  reckon  with  divine  or  human  laws. 

For  fince,  what  ufe  of  matrimony'  has  been,         i  c 
But  to  make  gallantry  a  greater  fin  ? 
As  if  there  were  no  appetite  nor  guft. 
Below  adultery,  in  modifh  luft  ; 
Or  no  debauchery  were  exquifite. 
Until  it  has  attain'd  its  perfeci  height.  20 

For  men  do  now  take  wives  to  nobler  ends. 
Not  to  bear  children,  but  to  bear  them  friends ; 

Whom 
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Whom  nothing  can  oblige  at  fuch  a  rate 
As  thefe  endearing  offices  of  late. 
Tot  men  are  now  grown  wife,  and  underftand  25 

How  to  improve  their  crimes  as  well  as  land  ; 
And,  if  they  've  iffue,   make  the  infants  pay- 
Down  for  their  own  begetting  on  the  day. 
The  charges  of  the  goffiping  difburfe. 
And  pay  beforehand  (ere  they  're  born)  the  nurfe ;    30 
As  he  that  got  a  monfter  on  a  cow. 
Out  of  defign  of  fetting  up  a  ihow. 
For  why  Ihould  not  the  brats  for  all  account. 
As  well  as  for  the  chriftening  at  the  fount. 
When  thofe  that  iland  for  them  lay  down  the  rate      35 
O'  th'  banquet  and  the  prieft  in  fpoons  and  plate  ? 

The  ancient  Romans  made  the  ftate  allow 
For  getting  all  men's  children  above  two  : 
Then  married  men,  to  propagate  the  breed, 
'Had  great  rewards  for  what  they  never  did,  40 

Were  privileg'd,  and  highly  honour'd  too. 
For  ovv'ning  what  their  friends  were  fain  to  do ; 
For  fo  they  'ad  children,  they  regarded  not 
By  whom  (good  men),  or  how,  they  were  begot. 
To  borrow  wives  (like  money)  or  to  lend,  ^^ 

Was  then  the  civil  office  of  a  friend. 
And  he  that  made  a  fcruple  in  the  cafe 
Was  held  a  miferable  wretch  and  bafe  ; 
For  when  they  'ad  children  by  them,  th*  honeft  men 
Return'd  them  to  their  hulbands  back  again.  50 

Then,  for  th'  encouragement  and  propagation 


or  fuch  a  great  concernment  to  the  nation. 


All 
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All  people  were  fo  full  of  complacence. 
And  civil  duty  to  the  public  fenfe. 
They  had  no  name  t'  exprefs  a  cuckold  then,  55 

But  that  which  fignified  all  married  men ; 
Nor  was  the  thing  accounted  a  difgrace, 
Unlefs  among  the  dirty  prpulace. 
And  no  man  undt-rrtands  on  what  account 
Lefs  civil  nations  after  hit  upon  't :  60 

For  to  be  known  a  cuckold  can  be  no 
Difhonour  but  to  him  that  thinks  it  fo  ; 
For  if  he  feel  no  chagrin  or  remorfe. 
His  forehead  's  Hiot-frce,  and  he  's  ne'er  the  worfe  : 
For  horns  (like  horny  calloufes)  are  found  65 

To  grow  on  fculls  that  have  receiv'd  a  wound. 
Are  crackt,  and  broken  ;  not  at  all  on  thofe 
That  are  invulnerate  and  free  from  blows. 
What  a  brave  time  had  cuckold-makers  then. 
When  they  were  held  the  worthieft  of  men,  70 

The  real  fathers  of  the  commonwealth. 
That  planted  colonies  in  Rome  itfelf ! 
When  he  that  help'd  his  neighbours,  and  begot 
Moll  Romans,  was  the  nobleft  patriot ! 
For  if  a  brave  m.an,  that  preferv'd  from  death  75 

One  citizen,  was  honour'd  with  a  wreath. 
He  that  more  gallantly  got  three  or  four. 
In  reafon  mull  deferve  a  great  deal  more. 
Then,  if  thofe  dorious  worthies  of  old  Rome, 
^That  civiliz'd  the  world  they  'ad  overcome,  80 

And  taught  it  lav/s  and  learning,  found  this  way 
The  beft  to  fave  their  empire  from  decay, 
{    ...  Why 
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Why  fliould  not  thefe,  that  borrow  all  the  worth 

They  have  from  them,  not  take  this  lefTon  forth 

"Get  children,  friends,  and  honour  too,  and  money,  8c 

By  prudent  managing  of  matrimony  ? 

For,  if  'tis  honourable  by  all  confeft. 

Adultery  muil  be  worfhipful  at  leaft. 

And  thefe  times  great,  when  private  men  are  come 

Up  to  the  height  and  politic  of  Rome.  ^O 

All  by-blows  were  not  only  free-born  then. 

But,  like  John  Lilburn,  free-begotten  men  ; 

Had  equal  right  and  privilege  v/ith  thefe 

That  claim  by  title  right  of  the  four  feas  : 

For,  being  in  marriage  born,  it  matters  not  g^ 

After  what  liturgy  they  were  begot  ; 

And  if  there  be  a  difference,  they  have 

Th'  advantage  of  the  chance  in  proving  brave. 

By  being  engender'd  with  more  life  and  force 

Than  thofe  begotten  the  dull  way  of  courfe.  1 00 

The  Chinefe  place  all  piety  and  zeal 
In  ferving  with  their  wives  the  commonweal; 
Fix  all  their  hopes  of  merit  and  falvation 
Upon  their  women's  fupererogation  ; 
"With  folemn  vows  their  wives  and  daughters  bind,  105 
Like  Eve  in  Paradife,  to  all  mankind ; 
And  thofe  that  can  produce  the  moft  gallants. 
Are  held  the  precioufeft  of  all  their  faints ; 
Wear  .rofaries  about  their  necks,  to  con 
Their  exercifes  of  devotion  on  ;  1 1 0 

That  ferve  them  for  certificates,  to  fnow 
With  what  vail  numbers  they  have  had  to  do : 

Before 
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Before  they  're  marry 'd*  make  a  confcience 

T'  omit  no  duty  of  incontinence ; 

And  flie  that  has  been  ofteneft  proilituled,  1 1 5 

Is  worthy  uf  the  greateft  match  reputed. 

But,  when  the  conquering  Tartar  went  about 

To  root  this  orthodox  religion  out. 

They  flood  for  confcience,  and  refolv'd  to  die. 

Rather  than  change  the  ancient  purity  I2& 

Of  that  religion,  which  their  anceftors 

And  they  had  profper'd  in  fo  many  years ; 

Vow'd  to  their  gods  to  facrifice  their  lives. 

And  die  their  daughters  martyrs,  and  their  wives, 

Before  they  would  commit  fo  great  a  fm  I2j; 

Againll  the  faith  they  had  been  bred  up  in. 


SATIRE 


[  HS  ] 

SATIRE 
UPON     PLAGIARIES*. 


WH  Y  (hould  the  world  be  fo  averfe 
To  plagiary  privateers. 
That  all  men's  fenfe  and  fancy  feize. 
And  make  free  prize  of  what  they  pleafe  ? 
As  if,  becaufe  they  huff  and  fwell,  ^ 

Like  pilferers,  full  of  what  they  ileal. 
Others  might  equal  power  aflume. 
To  pay  them  with  as  hard  a  doom ; 
To  ihut  them  up,  like  beafts  in  pounds. 
For  breaking  into  others'  grounds ;  lo 

Mark  them  with  charadlers  and  brands. 
Like  other  forgers  of  men's  hands ; 

*  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  Butler,  in  this  fatire,  or 
fneering  apology  for  the  plagiary,  obliquely  hints  at  Sir  John 
Denham,  whom  he  has  diredly  actackeJ  in  a  preceding  poem. 

Butler  was  not  pleated  with  the  two  iirll  lines  ot  this  compo- 
fition,  as  appears  by  his  altering  them  in  the  margin,  thus : 

Why  fhould  the  world  be  fo  fevere 
To  every  fmall-wit  privateer  ? 

And  indeed  the  alteration  is  much  for  the  better  ;  but,  as  it 
would  not  conneft  grammaucally  with  what  f  jilowi,  I  did  not 
think  proper  to  adopt  it. 

And 
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And  in  effigie  hang  and  draw 

The  poor  delinquents  by  club-law. 

When  no  indidment  juftly  lies,  I  p 

But  where  the  theft  will  bear  a  price. 

For  though  wit  never  can  be  learn'd. 
It  may  b'  affum'd,  and  own'd,  and  earn'd. 
And,  like  our  nobleft  fruits,  improv'd. 
By  being  tranfplanted  and  remov'd ;  20 

And,  as  it  bears  no  certain  rate. 
Nor  pays  one  penny  to  the  ftate. 
With  which  it  turns  no  more  t'  account 
Than  virtue,  faith,  and  merit  's  wont ; 
Is  neither  moveable  nor  rent,  2  j 

Nor  chattel,  goods,  nor  tenement. 
Nor  was  it  ever  pafs'd  b'  entail. 
Nor  fettled  upon  heirs-male  ; 
Or  if  it  were,  like  ill-got  land. 

Did  never  fall  t'  a  fecond  hand;  30 

So  'tis  no  more  to  be  engrofs'd 
Than  funfhine,  or  the  air  inclos'd. 
Or  to  propriety  confin'd. 
Than  th'  uncontrol'd  and  fcatter'd  wind. 

For  why  fhould  that  which  Nature  meant  3^ 

To  owe  its  being  to  its  vent ; 
That  has  no  value  of  its  own. 
But  as  it  is  divulg'd  and  known ; 
Is  perifhable  and  defiroy'd. 

As  long  as  it  lies  unenjoy'd  ;  40 

Be  fcanted  of  that  liberal  ufe. 
Which  all  mankind  is  free  to  chufe. 

And 
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And  idly  hoarded  where  'twas  bred, 

Inftead  of  being  difpers'd  and  fpread  ? 

And,  the  more  lavifh  and  profufe,  4? 

'Tis  of  the  nobler  general  ufe ; 

As  riots,  though  fupply'd  by  Health, 

Are  wholefome  to  the  commonwealth. 

And  men  fpend  freelier  what  they  win. 

Than  what  they  'ave  freely  coming  in.  ^a 

The  world  's  as  full  of  curious  wit. 
Which  thofe  that  father  ne^•er  writ. 
As  'tis  of  baftards,  which  the  fot. 
And  cuckold  owns  that  ne'er  begot ; 
Yet  pafs  as  well  as  if  the  one  rr 

And  th'  other  bye-blow  were  their  own. 
For  why  (hould  he  that  's  impotent 
To  judge,  and  fancy,  and  invent. 
For  that  impediment  be  ftopt 

To  own,  and  challenge,  and  adopt,  60 

At  leaft  th'  expos'd  and  fatherlefs 
Poor  orphans  of  the  pen  and  prefs, 
Whofe  parents  are  obfcure,  or  dead. 
Or  in  far  countries  born  and  bred  ? 

As  none  but  kings  have  power  to  raife  65 

A  levy,  which  the  fubjeft  pays. 
And  though  they  call  that  tax  a  loan. 
Yet  when  'tis  gather'd  'tis  their  own  ; 
So  he  that  's  able  to  impofe 

A  wit-excife  on  verfe  or  profe,  70 

And  ilill,  the  abler  authors  are 
Can  make  them  pay  the  greater  (hare, 

Vo  L.  XIV.  S  Is 
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Is  prince  of  poets  of  his  time, 
And  they  his  vaffals  that  fupply'  him  ; 
Can  judge  more  juftly'  of  what  he  takes  7^ 

Than  any  of  the  bed  he  makes. 
And  more  impartially  conceive 
What  's  iit  to  chufe,  and  what  to  leave. 
For  men  refleft  more  ftri<ftly'  upon 
The  fenfe  of  others  than  their  own ;  80 

And  wit,  that  's  made  of  wit  and  Height, 
Is  richer  than  the  plain  downright : 
As  fait,  that  's  made  of  fait,  's  more  fine. 
Than  when  it  firft  came  from  the  brine ; 
And  fpirits  of  a  nobler  nature  85 

Drawn  from  the  dull  ingredient  matter. 
Hence  mighty  Virgil  's  faid,  of  old. 
From  dung  to  have  exirafted  gold 
(As  many  a  lout  and  fiUy  clown 

By  his  inftrudlions  fmce  has  done) ;  ^o 

And  grew  more  lofty  by  that  means. 
Than  by  his  livery-oats  and  beans. 
When  from  his  carts  ajid  country  farms 
He  rofe  a  mighty  man  at  arms  ;. 

To  whom  th'  Heroics  ever  fmce  0.5 

Have  fv/orn  allegiance,  as  their  prince. 
And  faithfully  have  in  all  times 
Cbferv'd  his  cufhoms  in  their  rhymes. 

'Twas  counted  learning  once,  and  wit^ 
To  void  but  what  fome  author  writ,  100 

And  what  men  underftood  by  rote, 
By  as  implicit  fen{e  to  qaote :  . 

Then 
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Then  many-  a  magiilerial  clerk 

Was  taught,  like  linging-birds,  i'  th'  dark. 

And  underftood  as  much  of  things,  loc 

As  th'  ableft  blackbird  what  it  fmgs  ; 

And  yet  was  honour'd  and  renown'd 

For  grave,  and  folid,  and  profound. 

Then  why  (hould  thofe  who  pick  and  chufc 

The  bed  of  all  the  beft  compolc,  1 1  o 

And  join  it  by  Mofaic  art. 

In  graceful  order,  part  to  part, 

To  make  the  whole  in  beauty  fuit. 

Not  merit  as  complete  repute 

As  thofe  who  with  lefs  art  and  pains  1 1  r 

Can  do  it  with  their  native  brains. 

And  make  the  home-fpun  bufmefs  fit 

As  freely  with  their  mother  wit ; 

Since,  w^hat  by  Nature  was  deny'd 

By  art  and  induftry  's  fupply'd,  120 

Both  which  are  more  our  own,  and  brave. 

Than  all  the  alms  that  Nature  gave  ? 

For  what  w*  acquire  by  pains  and  art 

Is  only  due  t'  our  own  dcfcrt ; 

While  all  th'  endowments  Ihe  confers  tl^ 

Are  not  fo  much  our  own  as  her's. 

That,  like  good  fortune,  anawares 

Fall  not  t'  our  virtue,  but  our  fnares. 

And  all  we  can  pretend  to  merit 

We  do  not  purchafe,  but  inherit.  2 jO 

Thus  all  the  great'ft  inventions,  when 
They  firft  were  found  out,  were  fo  mean, 

S  2  That 
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That  th'  authors  of  them  are  unknown. 
As  little  things  they  fcorn'd  to  own ; 
Until  by  men  of  nobler  thought  i  j^ 

Th'  were  to  their  full  perfeftion  brought. 
This  proves  that  Vvlt  does  but  rough-hew. 
Leaves  Art  to  polifh  and  review ; 
And  that  a  wit  at  fecond-hand 

Has  greateft  intereft  and  command;  1 40 

For  to  improve,  difpofe,  and  judge. 
Is  nobler  than  t'  invent  and  drudge. 
Invention  's  humorous  and  nice. 
And  never  at  command  applies  ; 

3)ifdains  t'  obey  the  proudeft  wit,  14^; 

Unlefs  it  chance  to  b'  in  the  fit 
(Like  prophecy,  that  can  prefage 
SucceiTes  of  the  lateft  age. 
Yet  is  not  able  to  tell  when 

It  next  (hall  prophefy  again) ;  150 

Makes  all  her  fuitors  courfe  and  wait. 
Like  a  proud  minifter  of  ftate. 
And,  when  me  's  ferious,  in  fome  freak. 
Extravagant,  and  vain,  and  weak. 
Attend  her  filly  lazy  pleafure,  155 

Until  fhe  chance  to  be  at  leifure  ; 
When  'tis  more  eafy  to  Ileal  wit : 
To  clip,  and  forge,  and  counterfeit. 
Is  both  the  bufmefs  and  delight. 

Like  hunting-fports,  of  thofe  that  write  ;  160 

For  thievery  is  but  one  fort. 
The  learned  fay,  of  hunting-fport. 

Hence 
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Hence  'tis  that  fome,  who  fet  up  firft 
As  raw,  and  wretched,  and  unverfl. 
And  open'd  with  a  ftock  as  poor  165 

As  a  healthy  beggar  with  one  fore ; 
That  never  writ  in  profe  or  verfe. 
But  pick'd,  or  cut  it,  like  a  purfe. 
And  at  the  bell  could  but  commit 
The  petty-larceny  of  wit;  170 

To  whom  to  write  was  to  purloin, 
And  printing  but  to  ftair.p  falfe  coin  ;. 
Yet,  after  long  and  fturdy  endeavours 
Of  being  painful  wit-receivers. 

With  gathering  rags  and  fcraps  of  wit,  175 

As  paper  's  made  on  which  'tis  writ. 
Have  gone  forth  authors,  and  acquir'd 
The  right — or  wrong — to  be  admir'd  ; 
And,  arm'd  with  confidence,  incurr'd 
The  fool's  good  luck,  to  be  preferr'd,  1 80 

For,  as  a  banker  can  difpofe 
Of  greater  fums  he  only  owes. 
Than  he  who  honeftly  is  known 
To  deal  in  nothing  but  his  own. 

So,  whofoe'er  can  take  up  moft,  1 85 

May  greateft  fame  and  credit  boaft. 
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SATIRE, 

IN    TWO    PARTS, 

Upon  the  Imperfeflion  and  Abufe  of 
HUMAN     LEARNING*. 


I 


PART     I. 

T  is  the  noblefl:  a6l  of  human  reafon. 
To  free  itfelf  from  flavilh  prepoffeiiion. 


A  flu  me 


*  In  the  large  General  Didionary,  or  Bayle's  enlarged  by  Mr. 
Bernard,  Birch,  and  Lockman,  we  are  told  by  the  learned  edi- 
tors, under  the  article  Hudibras,  that  they  were  perfonally  in- 
formed by  the  late  Mr.  Longueville,  That  amon^ft  the  ge- 
nuine remains  of  Butler,  which  were  in  his  hands,  there  was  a 
poem,  entitled  The  H'ljlory  of  Learning. — To  the  fame  purpofe 
is  the  following  paflage,  cited  from  The  Poe.ical  Regijier,  vol.  II. 
p.  2  1.—"  In  juftice  to  the  public,  it  is  thought  proper  to  de- 
**  ciare,  that  all  the  manufcripts  Mr.  Butler  left  behind  him  are 
**  now  in  the  cuftody  of  Mr.  Longueville  (among  which  is  one, 
*'  entitled  The  Hlfiory  of  Learnings  written  after  the  manner  of 
**  Hudibras)  and  that  not  one  line  of  thofe  poems  lately  pub- 
**  lifhed  under  his  name  is  genuine." 

As  thefe  authorities  mud  have  given  the  world  reafon  to  ex- 
peft,  in  this  Work,  a  poem  of  this  fort,  it  becomes  neceflary  for 
me  to  inform  the  public — that  Butler  did  meditate  a  pretty  long 
fatire  upon   the  imperfeaion  and  abufe  of  Human  Learning} 

but 
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AlTume  the  legal  right  to  difengage 

From  all  it  had  contrafled  under  age. 

And  not  its  ingenuity  and  wit,  j 

To  all  it  was  imbued  with  firil:,  Tubmit ; 

Take  true  or  falfe  for  better  or  for  worfe. 

To  have  or  to  hold  indifferently  of  courfe. 

For  Cuftom,  though  but  uftier  of  the  fchool, 
Where  Nature  breeds  the  body  and  the  foul,  id 

but  that  he  only  finifhed  this  firft  part  of  it,  though  he  has  left 
verj'  confiderable  and  interefting  fragments  of  the  remainder, 
fome  of  which  I  fhall  fubjoin. 

The  Poet's  plan  feems  to  have  confifted  of  two  parts  }  the  firft, 
which  he  has  executed,  is  to  expofe  the  defedls  of  human  learn- 
ing—from the  wrong  methods  of  education— from  the  natural 
ianperfeftion  of  the  human  mind— and  from  that  over-eagernefs 
of  men  to  know  things  above  the  reach  of  human  capacity.— 
The  fecond,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  by  the  RcmaiKS,  and  intended 
parts  of  it,  was  to  have  exemplified  what  he  has  aflerted  in  the 
firft}  and  ridiculed  and  fatyrized  the  different  branches  of  human 
learning,  in  characterizing  the  philofopher,  critic,   orator,  Ssfc, 

Mr.  Longueville  might  be  led,  by  this,  into  the  miftake  of 
calling  this  work  A  Hijioy  of  Leanung  j  or  perhaps  it  might 
arife  from  Butler's  having,  in  one  plan,  which  he  afterwards  al- 
tered, begun  with  thefe  two  lines. 

The  hiftory  of  learning  is  fo  lame. 

That  few  can  tell  from  whence  at  firfl  it  came. 

What  has  been  faid  will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be  a  futficient  apology 
for  the  printing  an  imperfctl  woik,  if  the  many  good  things  to 
be  met  with  in  it  does  not  make  one  unnecefiary. — However,  for 
this  reafon,  I  did  not  think  fit  to  place  it  amongft  his  other  Sa- 
tirei,  which  are  perfeiil  in  their  different^  ways. 

S  4.  Uhirps 
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Ufurps  a  greater  power  and  intereft 

O'er  man,  the  heir  of  Reafon,  than  brute  beaft. 

That  by  two  different  iriftinifis  is  led, 

Bern  to  the  one,  and  to  the  other  bred. 

And  trains  him  up  with  rudiments  more  falfe  1 5 

Than  Nature  does  her  ftupid  animals ; 

And  that  's  one  reafon  why  more  care  *s  beftow'd 

Upon  the  body  than  the  foul  's  allow'd. 

That  is  not  found  to  underftand  and  know 

So  fubtly  as  the  body  's  found  to  grow.  20 

Though  children,  without  (ludy,  pains,  or  thought. 
Are  languages  and  vulgar  notions  taught. 
Improve  their  natural  talents  without  care. 
And  apprehend  before  they  are  aware. 
Yet  as  ail  Grangers  never  leave  the  tones  25 

They  have  been  us'd  of  children  to  pronounce. 
So  moH  men's  reafon  never  can  outgrow 
The  difcipiine  it  firil  received  to  know. 
But  renders  words  they  firll  began  to  con. 
The  end  of  all  that  's  after  to  be  knov/n,  30 

And  fets  the  help  of  education  back, 
Worfe  than,  without  it,  man  could  ever  lack; 
Vv'ho,  therefore,  finds  the  artificiarft  fools 
Have  not  been  changed  i'  th'  cradle,  but  the  fchools> 
Where  error,  pedantry,  and  affedation,  3^ 

Run  them  behind-hand  with  their  education > 
And  all  alike  are  taught  poetic  rage. 
When  hardly  one  's  tit  for  it  in  an  age. 

No  fooner  are  the  organs  of  the  brain 
Quick  to  receive,  and  Itedfaft  to  retain,  40 

Beft 
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Befl  knowledges,  but  all  's  laid  out  upon 

Retrieving  of  the  curfe  of  Babylon ; 

To  make  confounded  languages  reftore 

A  greater  drudgery  than  it  barr'd  before ; 

And  therefore  thofe  imported  from  the  Eaft,  4.^ 

Where  firft  they  were  incurr'd,  are  held  the  beft. 

Although  convey 'd  in  worfe  Arabian  pothooks 

Than  gifted  tradefmen  fcratch  in  fermon  note-books ; 

Are  really  but  pains  and  labour  loft. 

And  not  worth  half  the  drudger}'  they  coft,  ^q 

Unlefs,  like  rarities,  as  they  've  been  brought 

From  foreign  climates,  and  as  dearly  bought^ 

When  thofe  v/ho  had  no  other  but  their  own,. 

Have  all  fucceeding  eloquence  outdone  : 

As  men  that  wink  with  one  eye  fee  more  true,  55 

And  take  their  aim  much  better>  than  with  two  : 

For,  the  more  languages  a  man  can  fpeak. 

His  talent  has  but  fprung  the  greater  leak ; 

And,  for  the  induftry  he  'as  fpent  upon  't, 

Muft  full  as  much  fome  other  way  difcount,  60 

The  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  the  Syriac, 

Do,  like  their  letters,  fet  men's  reafon  back,. 

And  turn  their  wits,  that  ftrive  to  underftand  it 

(Like  thofe  that  write  the  charaders)  left-handed  i 

Yet  he  that  is  but  able  to  exprefs  65 

No  fenfe  at  all  in  feveral  languages. 

Will  pafs  for  learneder  than  he  that  's  known 

To  fpLak  the  ftrongeft  reafon  in  his  own. 

Thefe  are  the  modern  arts  of  education. 
With  all  the  learned  of  mankind  in  fafliion,  70 

But 
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But  praclis'd  only  with  the  rod  and  whip. 

As  riding-fchools  inculcate  horfemanfhip  ; 

Or  Romifh  penitents  let  out  their  fkins. 

To  bear  the  penalties  of  others'  fins : 

When  letters,  at  the  firft,  were  meant  for  play,         75 

And  only  us'd  to  pafs  the  time  away  ; 

When  th'  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  name 

To  exprefs  a  fchool  and  playhoufe,  but  the  fame. 

And  in  their  languages,  fo  long  agone. 

To  ftudy  or  be  idle  was  all  one ;  80 

For  nothing  more  preferves  men  in  their  wits. 

Than  gi\  ing  of  them  leave  to  play  by  fits. 

In  dreams  to  fport,  and  ramble  with  all  fancies. 

And  waking,  little  lefs  extravagances. 

The  reft  and  recreation  of  tir'd  thought,  85 

When  'tis  run  down  with  care  and  overwrought. 

Of  which  whoever  does  net  freely  take 

His  conftant  fhare,  is  never  broad  awake 

And,  when  he  wants  an  equal  competence 

Of  both  recruits,  abates  as  much  of  fenfe.  90 

Nor  is  their  education  worfe  defign'd 
Than  X^ature  (in  her  province)  proves  unkind: 
The  Q-reateft  inclinations  with  the  lead 
Capacities  are-  fatally  pofieft, 

Conderan'd  to  drudge,  and  labour,  and  take  pains,    95 
Without  an  equal  competence  of  brains  ; 
While  thofe  (he  has  indulg'd  in  foul  and  body,     - 
Are  raoft  averfe  to  induftry  and  ftudy. 
And  th'  adiv'ft  fancies  fhare  as  loofe  alloys. 
For  want  of  equal  weight  to  counterpoife.  lob 

But 
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But  when  thofe  great  conveniencies  meet. 

Of  equal  judgment,  induftry,  and  wit. 

The  one  but  ftrives  the  other  to  divert. 

While  Fate  and  Cuftom  in  the  feud  take  part. 

And  fcholars,  by  prepofterous  over-doing,  105 

And  under-judging,  all  their  projeds  ruin ; 

Who,  though  the  underftanding  of  mankind 

Within  fo  ftrait  a  compafs  is  confin'd, 

Difdain  the  limits  Nature  fets  to  bound 

The  wit  cf  man,  and  vainly  rove  beyond.  lie 

The  braveft  foldiers  fcorn,  until  they  're  got 

Clofe  to  the  enemy,  to  make  a  ihot ; 

Yet  great  philofophers  delight  to  ftretch 

Their  talents  moft  at  things  beyond  their  reach. 

And  proudly  think  t'  unriddle  every  caufe  li^ 

That  Nature  ufes,  by  their  own  bye-laws ; 

When  'tis  not  only'  impertinent,  but  rude. 

Where  IVie  denies  admiffion,  to  intrude  ; 

And  all  their  induftry  is  but  to  err, 

Unlefs  they  have  free  quarantine  from  her;  120 

Whence  'tis  the  world  the  lefs  has  underftood, 

By  ftriving  to  know  more  than  'tis  allow'd.. 

For  Adam,  with  the  lofs  of  Paradife 
Bought  knowledge  at  too  defperate  a  price. 
And  ever  fmce  that  miferable  fate  125 

Learning  did  never  coft  an  eafier  rate ; 
For,  though  the  moft  divine  and  fovereign  good 
That  Nature  has  upon  mankind  beftow'd. 
Yet  it  has  prov'd  a  greater  hinderance 
To  th'  intcreft  of.  truth  than  ignorance,  130 

And 
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And  therefore  never  bore  fo  high  a  value 

As  when  'twas  low,  contemptible,  and  fhallow  ; 

Had  academies,  fchoois,  and  colleges, 

Endow'd  for  its  improvement  and  increafe  ; 

With  pomp  and  fhew  v/as  introduc'd  with  maces,    155 

More  than  a  Roman  magiftrate  had  fafces ; 

Impower'd  with  ftatute,  privilege,  and  mandate, 

T'  affume  an  art,  and  after  underftand  it; 

Like  bills  of  ftore  for  taking  a  degree. 

With  all  the  learning  to  it  cuftom-free ;  140 

And  own  profeificns  which  they  never  took 

So  much  delight  in  as  to  read  one  book  i 

Like  princes,  had  prerogative  to  give 

Convided  malefadors  a  reprieve ; 

And,  ha\'ing  but  a  little  paltry  wit  1 4^5 

More  than  the  world,  reduc'd  and  govern'd  it, 

But  fcorn'd,  as  foon  as  'twas  but  underftood,. 

As  better  is  a  fpiteful  foe  to  good> 

And  now  has  nothing  left  for  its  fupport, 

Eut  what  the  darkeft  times  provided  for  't.  150 

Man  has  a  natural  defire  to  know,. 
Bat  th'  one  half  is  for  intereft,  th'  other  {how  : 
As  fcriveners  take  more  pains  to  karn  the  fleiglit 
Of  making  knots,,  than  all  the  hands  they  write  : 
So  all  his  ftudy  is  not  to  extend  155 

The  bounds  of  know  ledge,  but  fome  vainer  end  ; 
T'  appear  and  pafs  for  learned,  though  his  claim 
Will  hardly  reach  beyond  the  empty  name  : 
For  mod  cf  thofe  that  drudge  and  labour  hard, 
Furniih  their  underllandings  by  the  yard,  1 60 

As 
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As  a  French  library  by  the  whole  is. 

So  much  an  ell  for  quartos'  and  for  folios ; 

To  which  they  are  but  indexes  themfelves. 

And  underftand  no  further  than  the  ihelves ; 

But  fmatter  with  their  titles  and  editions,  1 65 

And  place  them  in  their  Claifical  partitions ; 

\^Tien  all  a  (Indent  knows  of  what  he  reads 

Is  not  in  's  own,  but  under  general  heads 

Of  common-places,  not  in  his  own  power. 

But,  like  a  Dutchman's  money,  i'  th'  cantore,        170 

Where  all  he  can  miake  of  it  at  the  beft. 

Is  haxdly  three  J>er  cent,  for  intereft  ; 

And  whether  he  will  ever  get  it  out. 

Into  his  own  pclTefiion,  is  a  doubt : 

Affefts  all  books  of  pad  and  modern  ages,  ly^ 

But  reads  no  further  than  the  title-pages. 

Only  to  con  the  authors'  names  by  rote. 
Or,  at  the  beft,  thofe  of  the  books  they  quote. 
Enough  to  challenge  intimate  acquaintance 
With  all  the  learned  Moderns  and  the  Ancients.      1 80 
As  Roman  noblemen  were  wont  to  greet. 
And  compliment  the  rabble  in  the  ftreet. 
Had  nomenclators  in  their  trains,  to  claim 
Acquaintance  with  the  meaneft  by  his  name. 
And,  by  fo  mean  contemptible  a  bribe,  i  8^ 

Trepann'd  the  fufirages  of  every  tribe ; 
So  learned  men,  by  authors'  names  unknown. 
Have  gain'd  no  fmall  improvement  to  their  own. 
And  he  's  efteem'd  the  learned'ft  of  all  others, 
Tnat  has  the  largeft  catalogue  of  authors.  190 

FRAG- 
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FRAGMENTS 

OFANINTENDED 

SECOND     PART 
OF    THE    FOREGOING    SATIRE. 

MEN'S  talents  grow  more  bold  and  confident. 
The  further  they  're  beyond  their  juft  extent. 
As  fmatterers  prove  more  arrogant  and  pert. 
The  lefs  they  truly  underftand  an  art ; 
And,  where  they  've  leaft  capacity  to  doubt. 
Are  wont  t'  appear  moft  peremptory  and  flout ; 

Thefe  Fragments  were  fairly  written  out,  and  feveral  times, 
with  fome  little  variations,  tranfcribed  by  Butler,  but  never  con- 
nedted,  or  reduced  into  any  regular  form.  They  may  be  con- 
iidered  as  the  principal  parts  of  a  curious  edifice,  each  feparately 
finifhed,  but  not  united  into  one  general  defign. 

From  ihefe  the  reader  may  form  a  notion  and  tolerable  idea  of 
our  Author's  intended  fcheme  ;  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  regret, 
with  me,  that  he  did  not  apply  himfclf  to  the  finifliing  cf  a  fatire 
fo  well  fulted  to  his  judgment  and  particular  turn  of  wit. 

It  may   be  thought,   perhaps,  that  fome  parts  of  it  ought  to- 
have  been  illuftrated  with  notes  }  but  as  the  printing  an  im^trhGt 
work  may  be  judged,   by   fome  readers  of  great  delicacy,  a  fort 
of  incryfion  upon  the  public,  I  did  not  care  to  enhance  the  ob- 
jcvtion  by  clogging  it  with  additional  oblervations  of  my  own. 

M'hile 
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While  thofe  that  know  the  mathematic  lines 
Where  Nature  all  the  wit  of  man  confines  -, 
And  when  it  keeps  within  its  bounds,  and  where 
It  afts  beyond  the  limits  of  its  fphere ; 
Enjoy  an  abfoluter  free  command 
O'er  all  they  have  a  right  to  underftand. 
Than  thofe  that  falfely  venture  to  encroach 
Where  Nature  has  deny'd  them  all  approach^ 
And  ftill,  the  more  they  Ibive  to  underftand,. 
Like  great  eftates,  run  furthell  behind-hand  y 
Will  undertake  the  univerfe  to  fathom. 
From  infinite  down  to  a  fingle  atom ; 
Without  a  geometric  inftrument. 
To  take  their  own  capacity's  extent ; 
Can  tell  as  eafy  how  the  world  was  made. 
As  if  they  'ad  been  brought  up  to  the  trade^ 
And  whether  Chance,  Necefiity,  or  Matter, 
Contriv'd  the  whole  eliablilhment  of  Nature^ 
When  all  their  wits  to  underftand  the  world 
Can  never  tell  why  a  pig's  tail  is  curl'd. 
Or  give  a  rational  accoaut  why  fi{h. 
That  always  ufe  to  drink,,  do  never  pifs, 

WHAT  mad  fantaftic  gambols  have  been  play'd 
By  th'  ancient  Greek  forefathers  of  the  trade. 
That  were  not  much  inferior  to  the  freaks 
Of  all  our  lunatic  fanatic  fe(5is ! 
The  firft  and  bell  philofopher  of  Athens 
Was  crackt,  and  ran  ftark-ftaring  mad  v.fith  patience,. 

Arid 
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And  had  no  other  way  to  (hew  his  wit. 

But  when  his  wife  was  in  her  fcolding-fit ; 

Was  after  in  the  Pagan  inquifition. 

And  fuffer'd  martyrdom  for  no  religion. 

Next  him,  his  fcholar,  ftriving  to  expel 

All  poets  his  poetic  commonweal, 

Exil'd  himfelf,  and  all  his  followers. 

Notorious  poets,  only  bating  verfe. 

The  Stagyrite,  unable  to  expound 

The  Euripus,  leapt  into  't,  and  was  drown'd  : 

So  he  that  put  his  eyes  out,  to  confider 

And  contemplate  on  natural  things  the  Headier, 

Did  but  himfelf  for  idiot  convince. 

Though  reverenc'd  by  the  learned  ever  fmce. 

Empedocles,  to  be  eiicem'd  a  god. 

Leapt  into  ^tna,  with  his  fandals  Ihod  : 

That  being  blown  out,  difcover'd  what  an  afs 

The  great  philofopher  and  juggler  was. 

That  to  hk  own  nev/  deity  facrific'd. 

And  was  himfelf  the  victim  and  the  prieft. 

The  Cynic  coin'd  falfe  money,  and,  for  fear 

Of  being  hang'd  for  't,  turn'd  philofopher ; 

Yet  with  his  lantern  v/ent,  by  day,  to  find 

Ofie  honeil  man  i'  th'  heap  of  all  mankind ; 

An  idle  freak  he  needed  not  have  done. 

If  he  had  known  himfelf  to  be  but  one. 

With  fvvarms  of  maggots  of  the  felf-fame  rate;^ 

The  learned  of  all  ages  celebrate 

Things  that  are  properer  for  Knightfhridge  college. 

Than  th'  authors  and  originals  of  knowledge ; 

More 
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More  fottifli  than  the  two  fanatics,  trying 
To  mend  the  world  by  laughing,  or  by  crying ; 
Or  he  that  laugh'd  until  he  chok'd  his  whiftle. 
To  rally  on  an  afs  that  ate  a  thillle ; 
That  th'  antique  fage,  that  was  gallant  t'  a  goofc, 
A  fitter  miflrefs  could  not  pick  and  chufe, 
Whofe  tempers,  inclinations,  fenfe,  and  wit. 
Like  two  indentures,  did  agree  fo  fit, 

THE  ancient  fceptics  conflantly  deny'd 
What  they  maintain'd,  and  thought  they  jufufy'd  ; 
For  when  they'  affirm'd  that  nothing  's  to  be  known. 
They  did  but  what  they  faid  before  difown ; 
And,  like  Polemics  of  the  Poft,  pronounce 
The  fame  thing  to  be  true  and  falfe  at  once. 

Thefe  follies  had  fuch  influence  on  the  rabble. 
As  to  engage  them  in  perpetual  fquabble ; 
Divided  Rome  and  Athens  into  clans 
Of  ignorant  mechanic  partifans  ; 
That,  to  maintain  their  own  hypothefes. 
Broke  one  another's  blockheads,  and  the  peace ; 
Were  often  fet  by  ofiicers  i'  th'  flocks 
For  quarreling  about  a  paradox  : 
When  pudding-wives  were  launcht  in  cock-quean  ftools, 
For  falling  foul  on  oyfter-women's  fchcols. 
No  herb-Women  fold  cabbages  or  onions, 
Eut  to  their  goflips  of  their  own  opinions, 
A  Peripatetic  coblcr  fcorn'd  to  foal 
A  pair  of  (hoes  of  any  other  fchool ; 

Vol.  XIV.  T  And 
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And  porters  af  the.judgment  of  the  Stoics, 

To  go  j^  errand  of  the  Gyrenaics ; 

That  us'ci,  t*  encounter  in  athletic  lifts. 

With  beard  to  heard,  and  teeth  and  nails  to  fift?^ 

Like  modern  :kicks  and  cuffs  among  the  youth 

Of  academics,  to  maintain  the  truth. 

But  in  the.  bokiell  feats  of  arms  the  Stoic 

And  Epicureans  v/ere  the  moil  heroic. 

That  ftoutly  ventur'd  breaking  of  their  necks. 

To  vindicate  the  intereiis  of  their  feds, 

A.nd  iliJi  behav'd  themfelves  as^refolute 

In  waging  cuS5  and  bruifes  as  difpute. 

Until,  with  wounds-  and  bruifes  which  they'  had  got,-. 

Some  hundreds  were  kill'd  dead  upon  the  fpot ; 

When  all  their  quarrels,  rightly- underilood, 

V/ere  but  to  prove  difputes  the  fove reign  good. 

DISTINCTIONS,  that  had  been  at  firfl  defign'd 
To  regulate  the  errors  of  the  mind, 
Pyy  being  too  ?iicely-cverfl:rain'd  and  vext. 
Have  raaifer  the;  comment  harder  than  the  text,        .    . 
And  do  not  now,.  Hke  carving,  hit  the  joint. 
But  break  the  bones  in  pieces,  of  a  point. 
And  V.  ith  impertinent  evaficns  force 
The  cleareil.  reafon  from  its  native  courfe — 
That  argue  things  fo'  uncertain,  ''tis  no  matter 
Whether  they,  are,  or  never  were  in  nature  j 
And  venture  to  demonftrate,  when  they  've  flur'd. 
And  palm'd  a  fallficy.  uppD  a  word* 

:     ■  .    .  .        Jor 
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For  difputants  (as  fwordfmen  ufe  to  fence 

With  blunted  foyles)  engage  with  blunted  fenfe ; 

And,  as  they  're  wont  to  falfify  a  blow, 

Ufe  nothing  elfe  to-  pafs  "upon  the  foe  ; 

Or,  if  they  venture  further  to  attack. 

Like  bowlers,  ilrive  to  bent  away  the  jack ; 

And,  when  they  find  themfelves  too  hardly  preft  on. 

Prevaricate,  and  change  the  ftate  o'  th'  quell'on ; 

The  nobleft  fcience  of  defence  and  art 

In  pra'ftice  now  vvith  Al  that  controvert. 

And  th'  only  mode  of  prizes,  from  Bear-garden 

Dov/n  to  the  fchook,  in  giving  blows,  or  warding.    • 

AS  old  knights-errant  in  their  harnefs  fought 
As  fafe  as  in  a  cafjie  cr  redoubt. 
Gave  one  another  defp^erate  attacks. 
To  ftorm  the  ccunterfcarps  upon  tlieir  backs ; 
So  difputants  advance,  and  poft  their  arms. 
To  ftorm  the  works  of  one  another's  terms ; 
Fall  foul  on  fome  extravagant  exprefiion, 
Eut  ne'er  attempt  the  main  defign  and  reafon— * 
So  fome  polemics  ufe  to  draw  their  fwords 
A^ainft  the  languag-e  onlv  and  the  words ; 
As  he  who  fought  at  barriers  with  Salniafius, 
Engag'd  V,  ith  nothing  but  his  ft^le  and  phrafes, 
Wav'd  to  aflext  the  inurriier  of  a  prince. 
The  author  of  falfe  Latin  to  convince  ; 
But  laid  the  merits  of  the  caufe  afide. 
By  thofc  that  uuderilood  them  to  be  try'd  ; 

T  2     "  And 
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And  counted  breaking  Prifcian's  head  a  thing 
More  capital  than  to  behead  a  king ; 
For  which  he  'as  been  admir'd  by  all  the  learn'd. 
Of  knaves  concern 'd,  and  pedants  unconcern'd. 

JUDGMENT  is  but  a  curious  pair  of  fcales. 
That  turns  with  th'  hundredth  part  of  true  or  falfe. 
And  ftill,  the  more  'tis  us'd,  is  wont  t'  abate 
The  fubtlety  and  nicenefs  of  its  weight. 
Until  'tis  falfe,  and  will  not  rife  nor  fall. 
Like  thofe  that  are  lefs  artificial ; 
And  therefore  ftudents,  in  their  ways  of  judging. 
Are  fain  to  fwallow  many  a  fenfelefs  gudgeon. 
And  by  their  over-underftanding  lofe 
Its  adive  faculty  with  too  much  ufe ; 
For  reafon,  when  too  curioufly  'tis  fpun. 
Is  but  the  next  of  all  remov'd  from  none — 

It  is  Opinion  governs  all  mankind. 
As  w'lkly  as  the  blind  that  leads  the  blind  : 
For,  as  thofe  furnames  are  efleem'd  the  beft 
That  fignify  in  all  things  elfe  the  leaft. 
So  men  pafs  faireft  in  the  world's  opinion. 
That  have  tlie  leaft  of  truth  and  reafon  in  them. 
Truth  would  undo  the  world,  if  it  pofTeit 
The  meaneft  of  its  right  and  intereft  ; 
Is  but  a  titular  princefs,  whofe  authority 
Is  a^v^■ays  under  age,  and  in  minority ; 
Has  all  things  done,  and  carried  in  its  name. 
But  moft  of  all  where  it  can  lay  no  claim ; 

As 
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As  far  from  gaiety  and  complaifance. 
As  greatnefs,  infolence,  and  ignorance  ; 
And  therefore  has  furrendred  her  dominion    • 
O'er  all  mankind  to  barbarous  Opinion, 
That  in  her  right  ufurps  the  tyrannies 
And  arbitrary  go \  eminent  of  lyes — 

As  no  tricks  on  the  rope  but  thofe  that  break. 
Or  come  moft  near  to  breaking  of  a  neck. 
Are  worth  the  fight,  fo  nothing  goes  for  wit 
But  nonfenfe,.  or  the  next  of  all  to  it : 
For  nonfenfe,  being  neither  falfe  nor  true, 
A  little  wit  to  any  thing  may  fcrew  ; 
And,  when  it  has  a  while  been  us'd,  of  courfc 
Will  ftand  as  well  in  virtue,  power,  and  force. 
And  pafs  for  fenfe  t'  all  purpofes  as  good 
As  if  it  had  at  firft  been  underftood  ; 
For  nonfenfe  has  the  ampleil  privileges. 
And  more  than  all  the  ftrongeft  fenfe  obliges ; 
That  furniihes  the  fchools  with  terms  of  art. 
The  myfteries  of  fcience  to  impart; 
Supplies  all  feminaries  with  recruits 
Of  endlefs  controverfies  and  difputes ; 
For  learned  nonfenfe  has  a  deeper  found 
Than  eafy  fenfe,  and  goes  for  more  profound. 

FOR  all  our  learned  authors  now  compile 
At  ch'arge  of  nothing  but  the  words  and  llyle. 
And  the  moft  curious  critics  or  the  learned 
Believe  themfelves  in  nothing  elfe  concerned ; 

T  3  For, 
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For,  as  it  is  the  garniture  and  drefs 
That  all  things  v/ear  in  books  and  languages 
(And  all  men's  qualities  are  wont  t'  appear. 
According  to  the  habits  that  they  wear), 
'Tis  probable  to  be  the  trueft  tell 
Of  all  the  ingenuity  o'  th'  reft. 
The  lives  of  trees  lie  only  in  the  barks, 
And  in  their  ftyles  the  wit  of  greateft  clerks ; 
Hence  'twas  the  ancient  Roman  politicians 
Went  to  the  fchools  of  foreign  rhetoricians. 
To  learn  the  art  of  patrons,  in  defence 
Of  intereft  and  their  clients'  eloquence  ; 
When  confuls,  cenfors,  fcnators,  and  prietors. 
With  great  dictators,  us'd  to  apply  to  rhetors. 
To  hear  the  greater  magiftrate  o'  th'  fchool 
Give  fentence  in  his  haughty  chair-curule. 
And  thofe  who  mighty  nations  overcame. 
Were  fain  to  fay  their  leffons,  and  declame. 

Words  are  but  piftures,  true  or  falfe  defign'd. 
To  draw  the  lines  and  features  of  the  mind ; 
The  charaflers  and  artificial  draughts, 
T'  exprefs  the  inward  images  of  thoughts ; 
And  artifts  fay  a  piAfture  may  be  good. 
Although  the  moral'.be  not  underftood  ; 
Whence  fome  infer  they  may  admire  a  ftyle. 
Though  ail  the  reft  be  e*er  fo  mean  and  rile ; 
Applaud  th'  outfides  of  words,  but  never  mind 
With  what  fantaftic  tawdr)'  they  arre  lin'd. 

So  craters,  enchanted  with  tlie  twang 
Of  their  own  triilos,  take4eHght  t'  harangue; 

Whofe 
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Whofe  fcience,  like  a  juggler's  box  and  balls,  _' 

Conveys  and  counterchanges  true  and  falfe  ; 
Cafts  mills  before  an  audience's  eyes. 
To  pafs  the  one  for  th'  other  in  difguife ; 
And,  like  a  morrice-dancer  drefs'd  withbells. 
Only  to  ferve  for  noife  and  nothing  elf:. 
Such  as  a  carrier  makes  his  cattle  wear. 
And  hangs  for  pendents  in  a  horfe's  ear ; 
For,  if  the  language  will  but  bear  the  teti. 
No  matter  what  becomes  of  all  the  reft : 
The  ableil  orator,  to  fave  a  word. 
Would  throw  all  fenfe  and  reafon  overboard. 
Hence  'tis  that  nothing  elfe  but  eloquence 
Is  ty'd  to'  fuch  a  prodigal  expence  ; 
That  lays  out  half  the  wit  and  fenfe  it  ufes 
Upon  the  other  half's,  as  vain  excufes : 
For  all  defences  and  apologies 
Are  but  fpecifics  t'  other  frauds  and  lyes ;    '  " 
And  th'  artificial  wafh  of  eloquence 
Is  daub'd  in  vain  upon  the  cleareft  fenfe,' 
Only  to  ftain  the  native  ingenuity 
Of  equal  brevity  and  perfpicuity  ;    - 
Whilft  all  the  beft  and  fobereft  things 'he  does,- 
Are  when  he  coughs  or  fpits,  or  blows -his  nofe  ; 
Handles  no  point  fo  evident  and  clear 
( Bell des  .his  white  gloves)  as  his  handkercher  ; 
Unfolds  the  niceft  fcruplevfo  diftinfl:,       •  '     •  • 
As  if  hrs  talent  had- been  wrapt  up  in  't  • 

"•■   *    -T  4     •  ■-'•- UntlirilTriVv 
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Unthrlftily,  and  now  he  went  about 
Henceforward  to  improve  and  put  it  out. 

THE  pedants  are  a  mongrel  breed,  that  fojourn 
AmoHg  the  ancient  writers  and  the  modern  ; 
And,  while  their  ftudies  are  between  the  one 
And  th'  other  fpent,  have  nothing  of  their  own ; 
Like  fpunges,  are  both  plants  and  animals. 
And  equally  to  both  their  natures  falfe  : 
For,  v.hether  'tis  their  want  of  converfation. 
Inclines  them  to  all  forts  of  afFeClation  ; 
Their  fedentary  life  and  melancholy. 
The  everlafting  nurfery  of  folly  ; 
Their  poring  upon  black  and  white  too  fabtly 
Has  turn'd  the  infides  of  their  brains  to  motley  ; 
Or  fquandering  of  their  wits  and  time  upon 
Too  many  things,  has  made  them  fit  for  none ;  ^ 
Their  conftant  overfiraining  of  the  mind 
Diilorts  the  brain,  as  horfes  break  their  wind  ; 
Or  rude  confufions  of  the  things  they  read 
Get  up,  like  noxious  vapours,  in  the  head. 
Until  they  have  their  conftant  wanes,  and  fulls. 
And  changes,  in  the  infides  of  their  fculls ; 
Or  venturing  beyond  the  reach  of  wit 
Has  render'd  them  for  all  things  elfe  unfit ; 
But  never  bring  the  world  and  books  together. 
And  therefore  never  rightly  judge  cf  either  ;. 
Whence  multitudes  of  reverend  men  and  critics 
Have  got  a  kind  of  inteUe<flual  rickets. 

And, 
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And,  by  th'  immoderate  excefs  of  ftudy. 

Have  found  the  fickly  head  t'  outgrow  the  body. 

For  pedantry  is  but  a  corn  or  wart. 
Bred  in  the  Ikin  of  judgment,  fenfe,  and  art, 
A  ftupify'd  excrefcence,  like  a  wen. 
Fed  by  the  peccant  humours  of  learn'd  men. 
That  never  grows  from  natural  defeds 
Of  downright  and  untutor'd  intelledls. 
But  from  the  over-curious  and  vain 
Diitempers  of  an  artificial  brain — 

So  he  that  once  ilood  for  the  learned'ft  man> 
Had  read  out  Little-Britain  and  Duck-Lsjie ; 
Worn  out  his  reafon,  and  reduced  his  body 
And  brain  to  nothing  with  perpetual  iludy  ; 
Kept  tutors  of  all  forts,  and  virtuofos. 
To  read  all  authors  to  him  v.ith  their  glolTcs, 
And  made  his  lacquics,  when  he  walk'd,  bear  folios- 
Of  didionaries,  lexicons,  and  fcholias. 
To  be  read  to  him  every  way  the  wind 
Should  chance  to  fit,  before  him  or  behind ; 
Had  read  out  all  th'  imaginary  duels 
That  had  been  fought  by  confonants  and  vowels ; 
Had  crackt  his  fcull,  to  find  out  proper  places 
To  lay  up  all  memoirs  of  things  in  cafes ; 
And  pradis'd  all  the  tricks  upon  the  charts. 
To  play  with  packs  of  fciences  and  arts. 
That  ferve  t'  improve  a  feeble  gamefter's  ftudv. 
That  ventures  at  grammatic  beaft,  or  noddy  ; 
Had  read  out  all  the  catalogues  of  wares. 
That  come  in  dry  vats  o'er  from  Francfort  fairs, 

Whofc 
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Whofe  authors  ufe  t'  articulate  their  furnames  ■" 

With  fcraps  -of  Greek  more  learned  than  the  Germans ; 
Was  wont  to  fcatter  books  in  every  room. 
Where  they  might  beft  be  feen  by  all  that  come. 
And  lay  a  train  that  naturally  fhould  force 
WTiat  he  defign'd,  as  if  it  fell  of  courfe ; 
And  all  this  with  a  worfe  fuccefs  than  Cardan, 
Who  bought  both  books  and  learning  at  a  bargain, 
W^hen,  lighting  on  a  philofophic  fpell. 
Of  Avhich  he  never  knev/  one  fyllable, 
Prcfto,  be  gone,  h^  unriddled  all  he  read. 
As  if  he  had  to  nothing  elfe  been  bred. 


U  P  O  N 


UPON 

AN    HYPOCRITICAL 
NONCONFORMIST, 

"^^      Apindaric  ode* 


I. 

THERE  's  nothing  fo  abfurd,  or  vain. 
Or  barbarous,  or  inhumane. 
But,  if  it  lay  the  leaft  pretence 
To  piety  and  godlinefs. 

Or  tender-hearted  confcience,  jj 

And  zeal  for  gofpel -truths  profefs. 
Does  facred  inftantly  commence ; 
And  all  that  dare  but  queHion  it,  are  ftrait  . 
Pronounc'd  the  unciicumcis'd  and  reprobate : 

*  This  and  the  two  following  compofiticTss  are  the  only  ones 
that  our  Author  wrote  in  this  meafure ;  whi-ch  fonFic  readers  may, 
perhaps,  think  too^rave  an<l  folemn  for  the  fubje£t,  and  the 
turn  of  Butler's  wit.  It  muft,  however,  be  allowed,  that  he 
falls  no  way  fhort  of  his  ufual  depth  and  reach  of  thought,  ketn- 
jiefs  of  fatire,  and  acutenefs  of  exprefiico. 

As 
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As  malefa(f^ors,  thai  efcape  and  fly  lO 

Into  a  fanftuary  for  defence. 

Mull  not  be  brought  to  jiiftice  thence. 

Although  their  crimes  be  ne'er  fo  great  and  high  ; 

And  he  that  dares  prefume  to  do  '"t. 

Is  fentenc^d  and  deliver^d-up  ij; 

To  Satan,  that  engag'd  him  to  % 

For  venturing  wickedly  to  put  a  frop 

To  his  immunities  and  free  affairs. 

Or  meddle  faucily  with  theirs 

That  are  employ 'd  by  him,  while  he  and  they  20. 

Proceed  in  a  religious  and  a  holy  way. 

IL 

And,  as  the  Pagans  heretofore 
Did  their  own  handpvorks  adore,. 
And  made  th.ir  flone  and  timber  deities. 
Their  temples  and  their  altars,  of  one  piece  ;  zj 

The  fame  outgoings  feem  t'  infpire 
Our  modern  felf-wili'd  Ediner, 
That,  out  of  things  as  far  from  fenfe,.  and  more. 
Contrives  new  light  and  revelation. 
The  creatures  of  th*  imagination,  30 

To  worfhip  and  fall  down  before  ; 
Of  which  his  crack'd  delufions  draw- 
As  monftrous  images  and  rude. 
As  ever  Pagan,  to  believe  in,  hewM, 
Or  madman  in  a  vifion  faw  ;  ^^ 

Miftakes  the  feeble  impotence. 
And  vain  deliiilons  of  his  mind. 

For 
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For  fpiritual  gifts  and  offerings. 

Which  Heaven  to  prefent  him  brings ; 

And  ftill,  the  further  'tis  from  fenfe,  40 

Believes  it  is  the  more  refin'd. 

And  ought  to  be  receiv'd  with  greater  reverence, 

III. 
But,  as  all  tricks  whofe  principles 
Are  falfe,  prove  falfe  in  all  things  elfe. 
The  dull  and  heavy  hypocrite  45 

Is  but  in  penfion  with  his  confcience. 
That  pays  him  for  maintaining  it 
With  zealous  rage  and  impudence  j 
And,  as  the  one  grows  obftinate. 
So  does  the  other  rich  and  fat ;  -  50 

Difpofes  of  his  gifts  and  difpenfations 
Like  fpiritual  foundations 
Endow'd  to  pious  ufes,  and  defign'd 
To  entertain  the  weak,  the  lame,  and  blind ; 
But  ftill  diverts  them  to  as  bad,  or  worfe,  jj 

Than  others  are  by  unjuft  governors : 
For,  like  our  modern  publicans. 
He  ftill  puts  out  all  dues 
He  owes  to  Heaven  to  the  devil  to  ufe. 
And  makes  his  godly  intercft  great  gains  j  60 

Takes  all  the  Brethren  (to  recruit 
The  fpirit  in  him)  contribute. 
And,  to  repair  and  edify  his  fpent 
And  broNcn-winded  outward  man,  prefent 
For  painful  holding-forth  againil  the  government.     6^ 

IV.  The 
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IV. 

The  fubtle  fpider  never  fpins. 

But  on  dark  days,  his  llimy  gins  ;_ 

Ivfor  does  our  engineer  much  care  to  plant 

His  fpiiitual  machines 

Unlefs  among  the  weak  and  ignorant,  --O 

Th'  inconftant,  credulous,,  and  light. 

The  vain,  the  faftious,  and  the  flight. 

That  in  their  zeal  are  moil  extravagant ; 

For  trcuts  are  tickled  beft  in  muddy  water : 

And  ftill,  the  muddier  he  finds  their  brains,  7^ 

The  more  he  's  fought  and  follow'd  after. 

And  greater  miniilrations  gains  :. 

For  talking  idly  is  admir'd, 

^nd  fpeaking  nonfenfe  held  infpir'd  > 

And  fiill,  the  flatter  and  more  dull  80 

His  gilts  appear,  is  held  more  powerful : 

For  blocks  are  better  cleft  with  wedges. 

Than  tools  of  fliarp  and  fubtle  edges; 

And  duUefl:  nonfenfe  has  been  found. 

By  fome,  to  be  the  folid'fl:  and  the  moff  profound,    8^ 

V.     ' 
A  great  Apoflle  once  was  fald 
.\V^ith  too  m.uch  learning  to  be  mad  ; 
Eut  our  great  Saint  becom.es  diflract^ 
And  only  w'th  too  little  crackt ; 

Cries  moral  truths  and  human  learning  down,  90 

And  will  endure  no  reafon  but  his  own ; 

..  For 
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For  'tis  a  drudgery  and  talk 

Not  for  a  Saint,  but  Pagan  oracle. 

To  anfwer  all  men  can  objeft  or  alk ; 

But  to  be  found  impregnable,  cr 

And  with  a  fturdy  forehead  to  hold  out. 

In  fpite  of  Ihame  or  reafon  refolute. 

Is  braver  than  to  argue  and  confute  : 

As  he  that  can  draw  blood,  they  fay. 

From  witches,  takes  their  magic  power  away,         i  OO; 

Sq.  l>e  that  draws  blood  int'  a  Brother's  face. 

Takes  all  his  gifts  away,  and  light,  and  grace : 

For,  while  he  holds  that  nothing  is  {o  damn'd 

And  fhameful  as  to  be  afnam'd^ 

He  never  can  b'  attack'd,  105 

But  will  come  off  5  for  Confidence,  well  back'd. 

Among  the  weak  and  prepofiefs'd. 

Has  often  Truth,  with  all  her  kingly  pov.er,  opprefs'd* 

XL 
It  is  the  nature  of  late  zeal, 

'Twill  not  be  fubjed,  nor  rebel,  iiO 

Nojr  left  at  large,  nor  be  reflrain'd. 
But  where  there  's  fomething  to  be  gain'd  ; 
And,  that  being  once  reveal'd,  defies 
The  law,  with  all  i:s  penaltiesj 

And  is  convinc'd  no  pale  i  r  ^ 

O'  th'  church  caa  be  fo  facred  as  a  jail  : 
For,  as  the  Indians'  prifons  are  their  mines. 
So  he  has  found  are  all  reftraints 
To  thriving  and.free-confcienc'd  Saints; 
For  the  fame  thing  enriches  that  confines ;  120 

'And 
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And  like  to  Lully,  when  he  was  in  hold. 

He  turns  his  bafer  metals  into  goldi 

Receives  returning  and  retiring  fees 

For  holding  forth,  and  holding  of  his  peace ; 

And  takes  a  penfion  to  be  advocate  1 25 

And  {landing  counfel  'gainft  the  church  and  ftate 

For  gaird  and  tender  confciences ; 

Commits  himfelf  to  prifon  to  trepan. 

Draw  in,  and  fpirit  all  he  can ; 

For  birds  in  cages  have  a  call,  130 

To  draw  the  wildeft  into  nets. 

More  prevalent  and  natural 

Than  all  our  artificial  pipes  and  counterfeits. 

VII. 
His  flippery  confcience  has  more  tricks 
Than  all  the  juggling  empirics,  135 

And  every  one  another  contradids ; 
All  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  can  break. 
And  fwallow  oaths,  and  blood,  and  rapine  eafv. 
And  yet  is  fo  infirm  and  weak, 

'Twill  not  endure  the  gentleft  check,  140 

But  at  the  flighteft  nicety  grows  queafy  ; 
Difdains  control,  and  yet  can  be 
No  where,  but  in  a  prifon,  free  ; 
Can  force  itfelf,  in  fpite  of  God, 
Who  makes  it  free  as  thought  at  home,  145 

A  flave  and  villain  to  become. 
To  ferve  its  interelrs  abroad  : 
And,  though  no  Pharifee  was  e'er  fo  cunning 
At  tithing  mint  and  cummin. 

No 
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No  dull  idolater  was  e'er  fo  flat  r  jo 

In  things  of  deep  and  folid  weight ; 

Pretends  to  charity  and  holinefs, 

But  is  implacable  to  peace, 

And  out  of  tendernefs  grows  obftinate. 

And,  though  the  zeal  of  God's  houfe  ate  a  prince  155 

And  prophet  up  (he  fays)  long  fmce. 

His  crofs-grain'd  peremptory  zeal 

Would  eat  up  God's  houfe,  and  devour  it  at  a  meal. 

VIII. 
He  does  not  pray,  but  profecute, 
As  if  he  went  to  law,  his  fuit ;  i5o 

Summons  his  Maker  to  appear 
And  anfwer  what  he  (hail  prefer ; 
Returns  him  back  his  gift  of  prayer. 
Not  to  petition,  but  declare  j 

Exhibits  crofs  complaints  165 

Againft  him  the  breach  of  Covenants, 
And  all  the  charters  of  the  Saints ; 
Pleads  guilty  to  the  aiftion,  and  yet  ftands 
Upon  high  terms  and  bold  dem.inds ; 
Excepts  againft  him  and  his  la.-'s,  r70 

And  will  be  judge  hirafelf  in  his  own  caufe  ; 
And  grows  more  faucy  and  fevere 
Than  th'  Heathen  emperor  was  to  Jupiter, 
That  us'd  to  wrangle  with  him  and  difpute, 
Aiid  fometimes  would  fpeak  foftly  in  his  ear,  i";*^ 

And  fometimes  loud,  and  rant,  and  tear. 
And  threaten,  if  he  did  not  grant  his  fait. 

Vo  L.  XIV,  U  IX.  But 
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IX. 

But  when  his  painful  gifts  h'  employs 

In  holding-forth,  the  virtue  lies 

Not  in  the  letter  of  the  fenfe,  1 8o 

But  in  the  fpiritual  veliemence. 

The  power  and  difpenfation  of  the  voice. 

The  zealous  pangs  and  agonies. 

And  heavenly  turnings  of  the  eyes ; 

The  groans,  with  which  he  pioufly  dellroys  185 

And  drovv-ns  the  nonfenfe  in  the  noife ; 

And  grows  fo  loud,  as  if  he  meant  to  force 

And  take-in  heaven  by  violence  ; 

To  fright  the  Saints  into  falvation. 

Or  fcare  the  devil  from  temptation  ;  190 

Until  he  falls  fo  low  and  hoarfe. 

No  kind  of  carnal  fenfe 

Can  be  made  out  of  what  he  means : 

But,  as  the  ancient  Pagans  were  precife 

To  ufe  no  fhort-taird  beall  in  facrifice,  195 

He  ft  ill  conforms  to  them,  and  has  a  care 

T'  allow  the  largeit  meafure  to  his  paltry  ware. 

X. 

The  ancient  churches,  and  the  beft. 

By  their  own  martyrs'  blood  increaft ; 

But  he  has  found  out  a  new  way,  200 

To  do  it  with  the  blood  of  thofe 

That  dare  his  church's  growth  oppofe> 

Oj  her  imperious  canons  difobey ; 

And' 
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And  ftrives  to  carry  on  the  Work, 

Like  a  true  primitive  reforming  Turk,  205 

With  holy  rage,  and  edifying  war. 

More  fafe  and  powerful  v/ays  by  far : 

For  the  Turk's  patriarch,  Mahomet, 

Was  the  firiT:  great  Reformer,  and  the  chief 

Of  th' ancient  Chriuian  belief,  210 

That  mix'd  it  with  new  light,  and  cheat. 

With  revelations,  dreams,  and  vifions. 

And  apoilolic  fuperftitions. 

To  be  held  forth  and  carry 'd  on  by  war; 

And  his  fucceflbr  was  a  Preihyter,  215 

With  greater  right  than  Haly  or  Abubeker, 

XI. 
For,  as  a  Turk,  that  is  to  act  Tome  crime 
AgainR:  his  Prophet's  holy  law. 
Is  wont  to  bid  his  foul  withdraw. 

And  leave  his  body  for  a  time  ;  220 

So,  when  fome  horrid  aftion  's  to  be  done,. 
Our  Turkifh  profelyte  puts  on 
Another  fpirit,  and  lays  by  his  own ; 
And,  when  his  over-heated  brain 
Turns  giddy,  like  his  brother  Muflulman,.  225 

He  's  judg'd  infpir'd,  and  all  his  frenzies  held. 
To  be  prophetic,  and  revcal'd. 
The  one  believes  all  madmen  to  be  faints. 
Which  th'  other  cries  him  down  for  and  abhors,. 
And  yet  in  madnefs  all  devotion  plants,  230 

And  wliere  he  differs  moft  concurs ; 

U  i  r^oth 
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Both  equally  exaft  and  iuft 

In  perjury  and  breach  of  truft  ; 

So  like  in  all  things,  that  one  Brother 

Is  but  a  counterpart  of  th'  other  j  255 

And  both  unanimoufly  damn 

And  hate  (like  two  that  play  one  game] 

Each  other  for  it,  while  they  ftrive  to  do  the  fame. 

XII. 
Both  equally  deiign  to  raife 

Their  churches  by  the  felf-fame  ways ;  240 

With  war  and  ruin  to  affert 
Their  doftrine,  and  with  fire  and  fword  convert ; 
To  preach  the  gofpel  with  a  drum. 
And  for  convincing  overcome  : 

And  though,  in  worfnipping  of  God,  all  blood     245 
Was  by  his  own  laws  difallow'd. 
Both  hold  no  holy  rites  to  be  fo  good. 
And  both,  to  propagate  the  breed 
Of  their  own  Saints,  one  way  proceed ; 

For  lull  and  rapes  in  war  repair  as  fail  250 

As  fury  and  deftrudion  wafte  : 

Both  equally  allow  all  crimes. 

As  lawful  means  to  propagate  a  fe(fl ; 

For  laws  in  war  can  be  of  no  effed. 

And  licence  does  more  good  in  gofpel-times.  255 

Kence  'tis  that  holy  wars  have  e\  er  been 

The  horrid'ft  fcenes  of  blood  and  fm  ; 

For,  when  religion  does  recede 

From  her  own  nature,  nothing  but  a  breed 

Of  prodigies  and  hideous  mongers  can  fucceed.      260 

UPON 
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MODERN     CRITICS. 

A    PINDARIC     ODE. 

I. 

5^  I  ^  IS  well  that  equal  Heaven  has  plac'd 

-■'     Thofe  joys  above,  that  to  reward 
The  juil  and  virtuous  are  prepar'd. 
Beyond  their  reach,  until  their  pains  are  paft ; 
Elfe  men  would  rather  venture  to  pofTefs  ^ 

By  force,  than  earn  their  happinefs ; 
And  only  take  the  devil's  advice. 
As  Adam  did,  how  fooneft  to  be  wife. 
Though  at  th  'expence  of  Paradife : 
For,  as  fome  fay,  to  fight  is  but  a  bafe  l-O 

Mechanic  handy-work,  and  far  below 
A  generous  fpirit  t'  undergo  ; 
So  'tis  to  take  the  pains  to  know :. 
Which  fome,  with  only  confidence  and  face, 
IMore  eafily  and  ably  do  ;  15 

For  daring  nonfenfe  feldom  fails  to  hit. 
Like  fcatter'd  fhut,  and  pafs  with  fome  for  wit. 
Who  would  not  rather  make  himfelf  a  judge. 
And  boldly  ufurp  the  chair. 

Than  with  dull  induftry  and  care  ^o 

Endure  to  ftudy,  think>  and  drudge^. 

U  3  For 
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Fcr  that  which  he  much  fooner  may  advance 
With  obilinate  and  pertinacious  ignorance  ? 

II. 

For  all  men  challenge,  though  in  fpite 

Of  Nature  and  their  ftars,  a  right  2^ 

To  cenfure,  judge^  and  know. 

Though  [he  can  only  order  who 

Shall  be,  and  who  ihall  ne'er  be,  wife  : 

Then  why  Ihould  thofe  v/hom  (he  denies 

Her  favour  and  good  graces  to,  30 

Not  ftrive  to  take  opinion  by  furprize. 

And  ravifh  what  it  were  in  vain  to  wooe  ? 

For  he  that  defperately  affumes 

The  cenfure  of  all  wits  and  arts. 

Though  without  judgment,  feill,  and  parts,  3  j 

Only  to  ftartle  and  amufe. 

And  malk  his  ignorance  (as  Indians  ufe 

Vv'ith  gaudy-colour'd  plumes 

Their  homely  n^ther-parts  t'  adorn). 

Can  never  fail  to  captive  fome,  40 

That  will  fubmit  to  his  oraculous  doom. 

And  reverence  what  they  ought  to  fcorn  ; 

Admire  his  fturdy  confidence. 

For  folid  judgment  and  deep  fenfe : 

And  credit  purchas'd  without  pains  or  wit,  4? 

Like  ftolen  pleafures,  ought  to  be  moft  fweet, 

IIL 

Two  felf-admirers,  that,  combine 
AgairuT.  the  v>-orld,.  may  pafs  a  fine 

Upon 
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Upon  all  judgment,  fenfe,  and  wit. 

And  fettle  it  as  they  think  fit  ^q 

On  one  another,  like  the  choice 

Of  Perfian  princes,  by  one  horfe's  voice : 

For  thofe  fine  pageants  which  fome  raife. 

Of  falfe  and  difproportion'd  praife, 

T'  enable  whom  they  pleafe  t'  appear  5jJ 

And  pafs  for  what  they  never  were. 

In  private  only  being  but  nam'd, 

I'heir  modefty  muft  be  afham'd. 

And  not  endure  to  hear. 

And  yet  may  be  divulg'd  and  fam'd,  60 

And  own'd  in  public  every  where : 

So  vain  fome  authors  are  to  boaft 

Their  want  of  ingenuity,  and  club 

Their  affidavit  wits,  to  dub 

Each  other  but  a  Knight  o'  the  Poft,  65 

As  falfe  as  fuborn'd  perjurers. 

That  vouch  away  all  right  they  have  to  their  own  ears. 

IV. 

But,  when  all  other  courfes  fail, 

There  is  one  eafy  artifice. 

That  feldom  has  been  known  to  mifs—  70 

To  cry  all  mankind  down,  and  rail : 

For  he  whom  all  men  do  contemn. 

May  be  allow'd  to  rail  again  at  them. 

And  in  his  own  defence 

To  outface  reaibn,  wit,  and  fenfe,  7^ 

And  all  that  makes  againft  himfelf  condemn  j 

U  +  To 
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To  fnarl  at  all  things,  right  or  wrong. 

Like  a  mad  dog  that  has  a  worm  in  's  tongue ; 

Reduce  all  knowledge  back  of  good  and  evil. 

To  its  iirft  original  the  devil ;  80 

And,  like  a  fierce  inquifitor  of  wit. 

To  fpare  no  flefh  that  ever  fpoke  or  writ ; 

Though  to  perform  his  tafk  as  dull. 

As  if  he  had  a  toadllone  in  his  fcull. 

And  could  produce  a  greater  ftock  85 

Of  maggots  than  a  paftoral  poet's  flock. 


The  feebleft  vermin  can  deftroy 

As  fure  as  ftouteft  beafts  of  prey. 

And,  only  with  their  eyes  and  breath, 

Infecl  and  poifon  men  to  death  ;  90 

But  that  more  impotent  buffoon. 

That  makes  it  both  his  bufmefs  and  his  fport 

To  rail  at  all,  is  but  a  drone. 

That  fpends  his  fting  on  what  he  cannot  hurt ; 

Enjoys  a  kind  of  Ictchery  in  fpite,  95 

Like  o'ergrown  fmners,  that  in  whipping  take  delight; 

Invades  the  reputation  of  all  thofe 

That  have,  or  have  it  not,  to  lofe  ; 

And,  if  he  chance  to  make  a  difference, 

■'Tis  always  in  the  wrongeft  fenfe  :  lOQ 

As  rooking  gamefters  never  lay 

Upon  thofe  hands  that  ufe  fair  play, 

But  venture  all  their  bets 

Upon  the  flurs  and  cunning  tricks  of  ablefl  cheats. 

YL  Nor 
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VL 
Nor  does  he  vex  himfelf  much  lefs  105 

Than  all  the  world  befide  ; 
Falls  Tick  of  other  men's  excefs. 
Is  humbled  only  at  their  pride. 
And  wretched  at  their  happinefs ; 
Revenges  on  himfelf  the  wrong  no 

Which  his  vain  malice  and  loofe  tongue. 
To  thofe  that  feel  it  not,  have  done. 
And  whips  and  fpurs  himfelf  becaufe  he  is  outgone  j 
IMakes  idle  charaders  and  tales. 

As  counterfeit,  unlike,  and  falfe,  11^ 

As  witches'  pidures  are,  of  wax  and  clay. 
To  thofe  whom  they  would  in  effigie  flay. 
And,  as  the  devil,  that  has  no  fhape  of  's  own, 
Affeds  to  put  the  uglieft  on. 

And  leaves  a  ftink  behind  him  v>  hen  he  's  gone,       1 2Q 
So  he  that  's  worfe  than  nothing  drives  t'  appear 
I'  th*  likenefs  of  a  wolf  or  bear. 
To  fright  the  weak ;  but,  when  men  dare 
Encounter  with  him,  (links  and  vaniflies  to  air* 
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TO    THE    HAPPY    MEMORY    OF    THE 

MOST    RENOWNED    DU-VAL. 
A   PINDARIC   ODE*. 

I. 

5'T~^IS  true,  to  compliment  the  dead 

-*-    Is  as  impertinent  and  vain. 
As  'twas  of  old  to  call  them  back  again. 
Or,  like  the  Tartars,  give  them  wives. 
With  fettlements  for  after-lives  :  ^ 

For  all  that  can  be  done  or  faid. 
Though  ere  fo  noble,  great,  and  good. 
By  them  is  neither  heard  nor  underftood. 
All  cur  fine  Heights  and  tricks  of  art, 
Firft  to  create,  and  then  adore  defert,  10 

And  thofe  romances  which  we  frame. 
To  raife  ourfelves,  not  them,  a  name. 
In  vain  are  ftuft  with  ranting  flatteries. 
And  fuch  as,  if  they  knew,  they  would  defpife. 

*  This  Ode,  which  is  the  only  genuine  poem  of  Butler'* 
among  the  many  fpurious  ones  fatliered  upon  him  in  what  is  called 
his  Remains,  was  publifhed  by  the  Author  himfelf,  under  his 
own  name,  in  the  year  1671,  in  three  ihcets  4toj  and,  agreeable 
to  this,  I  find  it  in  his  own  hand-writing  among  his  manufcripts, 
with  fome  little  addition,  and  a  few  verbal  reiterations,  as  the 
«ader  may  obferve,  in  comparing  it  with  the  copy  already  printed. 

For, 
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For,  as  thofe  times  the  Golden  Age  we  call,  i  j 

In  which  there  was  no  gold  in  ufe  at  all ; 

So  we  plant  glory  and  renown 

Where  it  was  ne'er  deferv'd  nor  known. 

But  to  worfe  purpofe,  many  times. 

To  fiourifh  o'er  nefarious  crimes,  20 

And  cheat  the  world,  that  never  feems  to  mind 

How  good  or  bad  men  die,  but  what  they  leave  behind. 

II. 

And  yet  the  brave  Du-Val,  whofe  name 

Can  never  be  worn-out  by  Fame ; 

That  liv'd  and  dy'd  to  leave  behind  2  C 

A  great  example  to  mankind  ; 

That  fell  a  public  facrilice. 

From  ruin  to  prefenx  thofe  few 

Who,  though  born  falfe,  may  be  made  true. 

And  teach  the  world  to  be  more  juft  and  wife ;  30 

Ought  not,  like  vulgar  alhes,  reft 

Unmention'd  in  his  filent  cheft. 

Not  for  his  own,  but  public  intereft. 

He,  like  a  pious  man,  fome  years  before 

The  arrival  of  hi«  fatal  hour,  3^ 

Made  every  day  he  had  to  live 

To  his  laft  minute  a  preparative  ; 

Taught  the  wild  Arabs  on  the  road 

To  act  in  a  more  gentle  mode ; 

Take  prizes  more  obligingly  than  thofe  40 

Who  never  had  been  hiz<ijihus ; 

And 
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And  how  to  hang  in  a  more  graceful  fa{hion 

Than  e'er  was  known  before  to  the  dull  Englifh  nation* 

III. 
In  France,  the  ftaple  of  new  modes. 
Where  garbs  and  miens  are  current  goods ;  4^ 

That  ferves  the  ruder  northern  nations 
With  methods  of  addrefs  and  treat ; 
Prefcribes  new  garnitures  and  fafhions. 
And  how  to  drink  and  how  to  eat 
No  out-of-fafliion  wine  or  meat ;  j;a 

To  underftand  craAats  and  plumes. 
And  the  moft  modifli  from  the  old  perfumes  ^ 
To  know  the  age  and  pedigrees 
Of  points  of  Flanders  or  Venife  ,• 
Call  their  nativities,  and,  to  a  day,  ^^ 

Foretel  how  long  they  '11  hold,  and  when  decay  j 
T'  affeft  the  pureft  negligences 
In  geftures,  gaits,  and  miens>. 
And  fpeak  by  repartee-rotines 

Out  of  the  moft  authentic  of  romances,  60 

And  to  demonftrate,  with  fubftantial  reafon, 
"What  ribbands,  all  the  }ear,  are  in  or  out  of  feafon  ; 

IV. 

In  this  great  academy  of  mankind 

He  had  his  birth  and  education. 

Where  all  men  afe  fo  ingenioufly  inclin'd>,  65 

They  underftand  by  imitation. 

Improve 
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Improve  untaught,  before  they  are  aware. 

As  if  they  fuck'd  their  breeding  from  the  air. 

That  naturally  does  difpenfe 

To  all  a  deep  and  folid  confidence ;  ^o 

A  virtue  of  that  precious  ufe. 

That  he  whom  bounteous  Heaven  endues 

But  with  a  moderate  Ihare  of  it. 

Can  want  no  worth,  abilities,  or  wit. 

In  all  the  deep  Hermetic  arts  -y^ 

(For  fo  of  late  the  learned  call 

All  tricks,  if  ftrange  and  myftical). 

He  had  improved  his  natural  parts. 

And  with  his  magic  rod  could  found 

Where  hidden  treafure  might  be  found  :  So 

He,  like  a  lord  o'  th'  manor,  feiz'd  upon 

Whatever  happen'd  in  his  way. 

As  lawful  weft  and  ftray, 

And  after,  by  the  cuftom,  kept  it  as  his  own. 


From  thefe  firft  rudiments  he  grew  8r 

To  nobler  feats,  and  try'd  his  force 

Upon  whole  troops  of  foot  and  horfe. 

Whom  he  as  bravely  did  fubdue ; 

Declar'd  all  caravans,  that  go 

Upon  the  king's  highway,  the  foe  ;  ^o 

Made  many  defperate  attacks 

Upon  itinerant  brigades 

Of  all  profeiTions,  ranks,  and  trades. 

On  carriers'  loads,  and  pedlars'  packs ; 

Made 
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Made  them  lay  down  their  arms,  and  yield,  or 

And,  to  the  fmalleft  piece,  reftore 

All  that  by  cheating  they  had  gain'd  before. 

And  after  plunder'd  all  the  baggage  of  the  field.. 

In  every  bold  affair  of  war 

He  had  the  chief  command,  and  led  them  on;        loo 

For  no  man  is  judg'd  fit  to  have  the  care 

Of  others'  lives,  until  he  has  made  it  isnown 

How  much  he  does  defpife  and  fcorn  his  own. 

VI. 

Whole  provinces,  'twixt  fun  and  fun. 

Have  by  his  conquering  fvvord  been  won  ;.  i  o  c 

And  mighty  fums  of  money  laid,. 

For  ranfom,  upon  every  man. 

And  hoftages  delivered  till  'twas  paid.. 

Th'  excife  and  chimney-publican. 

The  Jew-foreftaller  and  enhancer,.  X;-i  o 

To  him  for  all  their  crimes  did  anfwer.. 

He  vanquifh'd  the  moH  fierce  and  fell 

Of  all  his  foes,  the  Conilable; 

And  oft  had  beat  his  quarters  up,. 

And  routed  him  and  all  his  troop.  115- 

He  took  the  dreadful  lawyer's  fees,. 

That  in  his  own  allow'd  highway 

Does  feats  of  arms  as  great  as  his. 

And,  when  they'  encounter  in  it,  wins  the  da;,- ; 

Safe  in  his  garrifon,  the  Court,  120 

Where  raear.er  criminals  arc  fentenc'd  for  't. 

To 
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To  this  ftern  foe  he  oft  gave  quarter. 

But  as  the  Scotchman  did  to'  a  Tartar, 

That  he,  in  time  to  come. 

Might  in  return  from  him  receive  his  fatal  doom.    125 

VIL 
He  would  have  ftarv'd  this  mighty  Tovvn> 
And  brought  its  haughty  fpirit  down  ; 
Have  cut  it  off  from  all  relief. 
And,  like  a  wife  and  valiant  chief. 
Made  many  a  fierce  affault  130 

Upon  all  ammunition-carts. 
And  thofe  that  biing  up  cheefe,  or  malt. 
Or  bacon,  from  remoter  parts ; 
No  convoy  e'er  fo  ftrong  with  food 
Durft  venture  on  the  defperate  road  ;  t^y 

He  made  th'  undaunted  waggoner  obey> 
And  the  fierce  higgler  contribution  pay; 
The  favage  butcher  and  fiout  drover 
Durft  not  to  him  their  feeble  troops  difcover ; 
And,  if  he  had  but  kept  the  field,  14.0 

In  time  had  made  the  City  yield ; 
For  great  towns,  like  to  crocodiles,  are  found 
I'  th'  belly  apteft  to  recei\  e  a  mortal  wound,. 

VIII. 
But  when  the  fatal  hour  arriv'd 

In  which  his  (lars  began  to  frown,  14. jj 

And  had  in  clofe  cabals  contriv'd 
To  pull  him  from  his  height  of  g'ory  down,. 

And 
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And  he,  by  numerous  foes  oppreft. 

Was  in  th'  enchanted  dungeon  call, 

Secur'd  with  mighty  guards,  i^o 

Left  he  by  force  or  ftratagem 

Might  prove  too  cunning  for  their  chains  and  them. 

And  break  through  all  their  locks,  and  bolts,  and  wards ; 

Had  both  his  legs  by  charms  committed 

To  one  another's  charge,  i^^ 

That  neither  might  be  fet  at  large. 

And  all  their  fury  and  revenge  outwitted. 

As  jewels  of  high  value  are 

Kept  under  locks  with  greater  care 

Than  thofe  of  meaner  rates,  1 60 

So  he  was  in  ftone  walls,  and  chains,  and  iron  grates, 

IX. 

Thither  came  ladies  from  all  parts. 
To  offer  up  clofe  prifoners  their  hearts ; 
Which  he  received  as  tribute  due. 
And  made  them  yield  up  love  and  honour  too,        16 
But  in  more  brave  heroic  ways 
Than  e'er  were  practis'd  yet  in  plavs : 
For  thofe  two  fpiteful  foes,  who  never  meet 
But  full  of  hot  contefts  and  piques 
About  punNflilios  and  mere  tricks,  170 

Did  all  their  quarrels  to  his  doom  fubmit. 
And,  far  more  generous  and  free. 
In  contemplation  only  of  him  did  agree. 
Both  fully  fatisfy'd  ;  the  one 

Vvith  thofe  frefli  laurels  he  had  won,  175; 

And 
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And  all  the  brave  renowned  feats 

He  had  perform'd  in  arms ; 

The  other  with  his  perfon  and  his  charms : 

For,  juft  as  larks  are  catch'd  in  nets. 

By  gazing  on  a  piece  of  glafs,  I- 80 

So,  while  the  ladies  view'd  his  brighter  eyes. 

And  fmoother-polifh'd  face. 

Their  gentle  hearts,  alas !  were  taken  by  furprize. 

X. 

Never  did  bold  knight,  to  relieve 

Diftreffed  dames,  fuch  dreadful  feats  atchiere  1 85 

As  feeble  damfels,  for  his  fake. 

Would  have  been  proud  to  undertake  ; 

And,  bravely  ambitious  to  redeem 

The  world's  lofs  and  their  own. 

Strove  who  Ihould  have  the  honour  to  lay  down       190 

And  change  a  life  with  him ; 

But,  finding  all  their  hopes  in  vain 

To  move  his  fixt  determin'd  fate. 

Their  life  itfelf  began  to  hate. 

As  if  it  were  an  infamy  195 

To  live  when  he  was  doom'd  to  die  ; 

Made  loud  appeals  and  moans. 

To  Icfs  hard-hearted  grates  and  ftones ; 

Came,  fwell'd  with  fighs,  and  drown'd  in  tears. 

To  yield  themfelves  his  fellow-fufferers,  200 

And  followed  him,  like  prifoners  of  war, 

Chain'd  to  the  lofty  wheels  of  his  triumphant  car. 

Vol.  XIV.  X  ABALLAD 
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A        BALLAD 

UPON 

THE     PARLIAMENT, 

WHICH    DELIBERATED 

ABOUT  MAKING  OLIVER  KING*. 

AS  clofe  as  a  goofe 
Sat  the  Parliament-houfe, 
To  hatch  the  royal  gull ; 
After  much  fiddle-faddle. 

The  egg  proved  -addle,  j; 

And  Oliver  came  forth  Nol. 

Yet  old  Queen  Madge, 
Though  things  do  not  fadge. 

Will  ferve  to  be  queen  of  a  Ma)''-pole ; 
Two  princes  of  Wales,  lO 

For  Whitfun-ales, 

And  her  Grace  Maid-Marion  Clay-pole, 

*  This  Ballad  refers  to  the  Parliament,  as  it  was  called,  which 
deliberated  about  making  Oliver  Icing,  and  petitioned  him  to 
accept  the  title  j  which  he,  out  of  fear  of  fome  republican  zealots 
In  his  party,  refufed  to  accept,  and  contented  himfeif  with  the 
power,  under  the  name  of  Froteftir, 

In 
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In  a  robe  of  cow-hide 
Sat  yefty  Pride, 

With  his  dagger  and  his  fling;  15 

He  was  the  pertinent'ft  peer 
Of  all  that  were  there, 

T'  advife  with  fuch  a  king. 

A  great  philofopher 

Had  a  goofe  for  his  lover,  20 

That  follow'd  him  day  and  night : 
If  it  be  a  true  ftory. 
Or  but  an  allegor}'. 

It  may  be  both  ways  right. 

Strickland  and  his  fon,  2^ 

Both  caft  into  one. 

Were  meant  for  a  fingle  baron  ; 
But  when  they  came  to  fit. 
There  was  not  wit 

Enough  in  them  both  to  ferve  for  one,  30 

Wherefore  'twas  thought  good 
To  add  Honeywood ; 

But  when  they  came  to  trial. 
Each  one  prov'd  a  fool. 
Yet  three  knaves  in  the  whole,  25 

And  that  made  up  a  Pair-royal* 
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A        BALLAD 

IN    TW  OPART  S. 

CONJECTURED    TO   BE    ON 

OLIVER    CROMWELL*. 

PART    L 

DRAW  near,  good  people  all,  draw  near. 
And  hearken  to  my  ditty  ; 
A  ft  ranger  thing 
Than  this  I  fing 
Came  never  to  this  city. 

Had  you  but  feen  this  monfter. 
You  would  not  give  a  farthing 

For  the  lions  in  the  grate. 

Nor  the  mountain-cat, 
Kor  the  bears  in  Paris-garden.  lO 

*  To  this  humorous  ballad  Butler  had  prefixed  this  title— TZ'*; 
Pri'v'ileges  of  Pimping — but  afterwards  crofled  it  out,  for  which 
reafon  I  have  not  inferted  it  j  and  only  mention  it  as  a  circum- 
ftance  which  may  amufe  fuch  as  are  curious  in  hunting  out  the 
explication  of  niceties  of  this  fort.  It  does  not  appear  to  bear 
any  fenfe  confiftent  with  the  fubjeft;  but  fome  other  critic  may 
perhaps  find  one,  or  at  leaft  pleafe  hijnfelf  with  thinking  io. 

You 
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You  would  defy  the  pageants 
Are  borne  before  the  mayor ; 
The  ftrangeft  Ihape 
You  e'er  did  gape 
Upon  at  Bart'lray  fair !  1 1 

His  face  is  round  and  decent. 
As  is  your  difh  or  platter. 
On  which  there  grows 
A  thing  like  a  nofe. 
But,  indeed,  it  is  no  fuch  matter,  20 

On  both  fides  of  th'  aforefaid 

Are  eyes,  but  they  're  not  matches. 

On  which  there  are 

To  be  feen  two  fair 
And  large  well-grown  muftaches*  Z| 

Nov/  this  with  admiration 
Does  all  beholders  ftrike. 
That  a  beard  fhould  grow 
Upon  a  thing's  brow. 
Did  ye  ever  fee  the  like  I  50 

Ver.  16.]  From  the  medals,  and  original  portraits,  which  are 
left  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  one  may  probably  conjefture,  if  not 
pofitively  affirm,  that  this  droll  pldlure  was  defigned  for  him. 
The  roundnefs  of  the  face,  the  odncfs  of  the  nofe,  and  the  re- 
markable largenefs  of  the  eyebrows,  are  particulars  which  cor* 
refpond  exadly  with  them* 

X  3  He 
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He  has  no  fcull,  'tis  well  kno^vn 
To  thoufands  of  beholders  ; 
Nothing  but  a  ikin 
Does  keep  his  brains  in 
From  running  about  his  fhoulders.  -3^ 

On  both  fides  of  his  noddle 

Are  ilraps  o'  th'  very  fame  leather; 

Ears  are  imply'd. 

But  they  're  mere  hide. 
Or  morfels  of  tripe,  chufe  ye  whether.  40 

Between  thefe  two  extendeth 
A  flit  from  ear  to  ear. 

That  every  hour 

Gapes  to  devour 
The  fcwce  that  grows  fo  near,  4^ 

Beneath,  a  tuft  of  briftles. 
As  rough  as  a  frize  jerkin  ; 

If  it  had  been  a  beard, 

'Twould  have  ferv'd  a  herd 
Of  goats,  that  are  of  bis  near  kin,  vjo 

Within,  a  fet  of  grinders 

Moll  (harp  ^.nd  keen,  corroding 
Your  iron  and  brafs 
As  eafy  as 
That  you  would  do  a  pudding,  55 

But 
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But  the  ftrangeft  thing  of  all  is. 
Upon  his  rump  there  grovveth 

A  great  long  tail. 

That  ufeth  to  trail 
Upon  the  ground  as  he  goeth.  60 


A        BALLAD, 
IN    TWO    PARTS. 

CONJECTURED    TO    BE    ON 

OLIVER     CROMWELL, 


T 


P  A  R  T    IL 

HIS  monfter  was  begotten 
Upon  one  of  the  witches, 
B'  an  imp  that  came  to  her. 
Like  a  man,  to  wooe  her. 
With  black  doublet  and  breeches,  ..  j, 

When  he  was  whelp'd,  for  certain, 
In  divers  feveral  countries 

The  hogs  and  fwine 

Did  grunt  and  whine. 
And  the  ravens  croak'd  upon  trees,  10 

X  4  The 
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The  winds  did  blow,  the  thunder 
And  lightning  loud  did  rumble ; 

The  dogs  did  howl. 

The  hollow  tree  in  th*  owl — 
'Tis  a  good  horfe  that  ne'er  ftumbled.  15" 

As  foon  as  he  was  brought  forth. 
At  the  midwife's  throat  he  fle.w. 

And  threw  the  pap 

Down  in  her  lap  ; 
They  fay  'tis  very  true.  20 

And  up  the  walls  he  clamber 'd. 
With  nails  moH  Iharp  and  keen. 
The  prints  whereof, 
I'  th'  boards  and  roof, 
Are  yet  for  to  be  feen,  2^ 

Ver.  13,  14.]  This  whimCcal  liberty  our  Author  takes,  of 
trajifpo£ng  the  words  for  the  fake  of  a  rhyme,  though  at  the 
expence  of  the  fenfe,  i  s  a  new  kind  of  poetic  licence  ;  and  it  is 
merry  enough  to  obferve,  that  he  literally  does,  what  he  jokingly 
charges  upon  other  poets  in  another  place  j 

But  thofe  that  write  in  rhynne  ftill  make 
The  one  verfe  for  the  other's  fake  j 
For  one  for  fenfe,  and  one  for  rhyme, 
3  think,  's  fufficient  at  one  time. 

Hud.  p.- II.  c.  ii  7,  290 


And 
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And  out  o*  th'  top  o'  th*  chimney 
He  vanilh'd,  feen  of  none^ 
For  they  did  wink. 
Yet  by  the  ftink 
-  Knew  which  way  he  was  gone,  301 

The  country  round  about  there 
Became  like  to  a  wildern- 
-nefs ;  for  the  fight 
Of  him  did  fright 
Away  men,  women,  and  children*  35 

Long  did  he  there  continue. 

And  all  thofe  parts  much  harmed> 

Till  a  wife-woman,  which 

Some  call  a  white  witch. 
Him  into  a  hog-ftye  charmed,  40t 

There,  when  ihe  had  him  Ihut  faft> 
With  brimflone  and  with  nitre 
She  fing'd  the  cLaws 
Of  his  left  paws. 
With  tip  of  his  taiJ>  and  his  right  can  45^ 

And  with  her  charms  and  ointments 
She  made  him  tame  as  a  fpaniel  ;. 
For  fhe  ns'd  to  ride 
On  his  back  aftride> 
Nor  did  he  do  her  any  ilL  $0 

But. 
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But,  to  the  admiration 
Of  all  both  far  and  near. 

He  hath  been  ftiown 

In  every  town. 
And  eke  in  every  (hire.  ^j 

And  now,  at  length,  he  *s  brought 
Unto  fair  London  city. 

Where  in  Fleet-ftreet 

All  thofe  may  fee  't 
That  will  not  believe  my  ditty,  6o 

God  fave  the  King  and  Parliament, 
And  eke  the  Prince's  highnefs. 

And  quickly  fend 

The  wars  an  end. 
As  here  my  fong  has — Fi'ms,  .65 

Ver.  61.]  From  this  circumftance  It  appears,  that  this  Bal- 
lad was  wrote  before  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  that  it  is  the 
earlieft  performance  of  Butler's  that  has  yet  been  made  public  j 
and  I  think  one  may,  without  prejudice,  aflirm,  that  it  does  no 
difcredit  to  his  younger  years. 


MISCEL- 


I    SIS    1 
MISCELLANEOUS  THOUGHTS*. 


ALL  men's  intrigues  and  projeds  tend, 
•^  -^  By  feveral  courfes,  to  one  end ; 
To  compafs,  by  the  properell  {hows. 
Whatever  their  defigns  propofe ; 

And 

*  This,  and  the  other  little  Sketches  that  follow,  were  among 
many  of  the  fame  kind,  fairly  written  out  by  Butler,  in  a  fort  of 
poetical  Thefaurus,  which  I  have  before  mentioned.  Whether 
he  intended  ever  to  pubiifli  any  of  them  as  feparate  diftindt 
thoughts,  or  to  interweave  them  into  fome  future  compofitions, 
a  thing  very  ufual  with  him,  cannot  be  afcertained  ;  nor  is  it,  in- 
deed, very  material  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  his  manner  of  thinking 
and  writing.  I  have  ventured  to  give  them  the  title  of  Mifcellaneous 
Thoughts  ;  but  I  have  not  been  over-curious  in  placing  them  in  any 
methodical  order.  Out  of  this  magazine  he  communicated  to  Mrv 
Aubrey  that  genuine  fragment  printed  in  his  life,  beginning, 

No  Jefuit  e'er  took  in  hand 
To  plant  a  church  in  barren  land, 
Nor  ever  thought  it  worth  the  while 
A  Swede  or  Rufs  to  reconcile,  &c. 

The  puulifhing  of  Pylifcelianeous  Thoughts,  or,  what  pafies 
under  the  name  of  Tablc-talky  might  be  juftified  by  many  names 
of  the  greateft  authority  in  the  learned  world  ;  and  thefe  fallies  of 
wit,  unconneftedly  printed,  fometimes  give  more  pleafure  than 
when  they  are  intcrfperfed  in  a  long  and  regular  work ;  as  it  is 
often  more  entertaining  to  examine  jewels  feparately  in  a  cabi- 
jjet,  than  to  fee  them  adorning  a  prince's  crov.'n  or  a  royal  robe. 

One 
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And  that  which  owns  the  fairell  pretext 
Is  often  found  the  indired'ft. 
Hence  'tis  that  hj-pocrites  Hill  paint 
Much  fairer  than  the  real  faint,. 
And  knaves  appear  more  juft  and  true 
Than  honeft  men,  that  make  lefs  fhew : 
The  dulleft  idiots  in  difguife 
Appear  more  knowing  than  the  wife ; 
Illiterate  dunces,  undifcern'd, 
Pafs  on  the  rabble  for  the  karn'd ; 
And  cowards,,  that  can  damn  and  rantj 
Pafs  mufter  for  the  valiant  : 
For  he  that  has  but  impudence. 
To  all  things  has  a  juft  pretence. 
And,  put  among  his  wants  but  Ihame^ 
To  all  the  world  may  lay  his  claim,. 

HOW  various  and  innumerable 
Are  thofe  who  live  upon  the  rabble  I 
'Tis  they  maintain  the  church  and  llate^. 
Employ  the  prieft  and  magiilrate ; 
Bear  ail  the  charge  of  government,. 
And  pay  the  public  fines  and  rent  j. 
Defray  all  taxes  and  excifes. 
And  impoiitions  of  all  prices  ; 
Bear  all  th'  expence  of  peace  and  war^ 
And  pay  the  pulpit  and  the  bar; 

One  may  venture  to  add,  that  thefe  of  our  Author  muft  have  a 
kind  of  additional  recommendauon,  by  the  agreeable  fin^ularity 
fif  their  being  in  verfe*. 

Maintain 
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Maintain  all  churches  and  religions. 

And  give  their  pallors  exhibitions  ; 

And  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flocks 

Are  primitive  and  orthodox ; 

Support  all  fchifmatics  and  feds. 

And  pay  them  for  tormenting  texts ; 

Take  all  their  dodrines  off  their  hands. 

And  pay  them  in  good  rents  and  lands  j 

Difcharge  all  coftly  offices. 

The  dodor's  and  the  lawyer's  fees. 

The  hangman's  wages,  and  the  fcores 

Of  caterpillar  bawds  and  whores ; 

Difcharge  all  damages  and  cofts 

Of  Knights  and  Squires  of  the  Poft ; 

All  ftatefmen,  cutpurfes,  and  padders. 

And  pay  for  all  their  ropes  and  ladders ; 

All  pettifoggers,  and  all  forts 

Of  markets,  churches,  and  of  courts ; 

All  fums  of  money  paid  or  fpent. 

With  all  the  charges  incident. 

Laid  out,  or  thrown  away,  or  given 

To  purchafe  this  world,  hell,  or  heaven, 

SHOULD  once  the  world  refolve  t'  abolilh 
All  that  's  ridiculous  and  foolilh. 
It  would  have  nothing  left  to  do, 
T'  apply  in  jell  or  earnell  to. 
No  bufmcfs  of  importance,  play. 
Ox  Hate,  to  pafs  its  time  away. 

THE 
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THE  world  would  be  more j aft,  if  truth  and  lyes. 
And  right  and  wrong,  did  bear  an  equal  price  ; 
But,  fince  impoftors  are  fo  highh'  rais'd. 
And  faith  and  juftice  equally  debas'd. 
Few  men  have  tempers,  for  fuch  paltry  gains, 
T'  undo  themfelves  with  drudgery  and  pains. 

THE  fottifh  world  without  diftinftion  looks 
On  all  that  paffes  on  th'  account  of  books ; 
And,  when  there  are  two  fcholars  that  within 
The  fpecies  only  hardly  are  a-kin. 
The  world  will  pafs  for  men  of  equal  knowledge^ 
If  equally  they  've  loiter'd  in  a  college. 

CRITICS  are  like  a  kind  of  flies  that  breed 
In  wild  fig-trees,  and,  when  they  're  grown  up,  feed 
Upon  the  raw  fruit  of  the  nobler  kind. 
And,  by  their  nibbling  on  the  outward  rind. 
Open  the  pores,  and  make  way  for  the  fun 
To  ripen  it  fooner  than  he  would  have  done, 

A  S  all  Fanatics  preach,  fo  all  men  write. 
Out  of  the  ftrength  of  gifts,  and  inward  light. 
In  fpite  of  art;  as  horfes  thorough  pac'd 
Vv^ere  never  taught,  and  therefore  go  more  faft» 

I N  all  miftakes  the  ftrid  and  regular 
Are  found  to  be  the  defperat'ft  ways  to  err. 
And  worft  to  be  avoided  :  as  a  wound' 
Is  fiid  to  be  the  harder  cur'd  that  's  round; 

For 
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For  error  and  miftake,  the  lefs  they'  appear. 
In  th'  end  are  found  to  be  the  dangeroufer ; 
As  no  man  minds  thofe  clocks  that  ufe  to  go 
Apparently  too  over-fall  or  flow. 

THE  trueft  charafters  of  ignorance 
Are  vanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance  ; 
As  blind  men  ufe  to  bear  their  nofes  higher 
Than  thofe  that  have  their  eyes  and  fight  entire* 

THE  metaphyfic  's  but  a  puppet  motion 
That  goes  with  fcrews,  the  notion  of  a  notion  ; 
The  copy  of  a  copy,  and  lame  draught. 
Unnaturally  taken  from  a  thought ; 
That  counterfeits  all  pantomimic  tricks. 
And  turns  the  eyes  like  an  old  crucifix  ; 
That  counterchan^es  whatfoe'er  it  calls 

o 

B'  another  name,  and  makes  it  true  or  falfe  ; 
Turns  truth  to  falfehood,  falfehood  into  truths 
By  virtue  of  the  Babylonian's  tooth. 

'TIS  not  the  art  of  fchools  to  underftand. 
But  make  things  hard,  inflead  of  being  explain'd  ; 
And  therefore  thofe  are  commonly  the  karned'll 
That  only  ftudy  between  jeft  and  earneft  : 
For,  when  the  end  of  learning  's  to  purfue 
And  trace  the  fubtle  fteps  of  falfe  and  true. 
They  ne'er  confider  how  they  're  to  apply. 
But  only  liften  to  the  noife  and  cry. 
And  are  fo  much  delighted  with  the  chace. 
They  never  mind  the  taking  of  their  preys. 

MORE 
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MORE  profeljtes  and  converts  ufe  t*  accrue 
To  falfe  perfuafions  than  the  right  and  true ; 
For  error  and  miftake  are  infinite. 
But  truth  has  but  one  way  to  be  i'  th*  right ; 
As  numbers  may  t*  infinity  be  grown. 
But  never  be  reduc'd  to  lefs  than  one. 

ALL  wit  and  fancy,  like  a  diamond. 
The  more  exaft  and  curious  'tis  ground. 
Is  forc'd  for  every  carat  to  abate 
As  much  in  value  as  it  wants  in  weight, 

THE  great  St.  Lewis,  king  of  France, 
Fighting  againft  Mahometans, 
In  Egypt,  in  the  holy  war. 
Was  routed  and  made  prifoner : 
The  Sultan  then,  into  whofe  hands 
He  and  his  army  fell,  demands 
A  thoufand  weight  of  gold,  to  free 
And  fet  them  all  at  liberty. 
The  king  pays  down  one  half  o*  th'  nail. 
And  for  the  other  offers  bail. 
The  p)TC,  and  in  't  the  eucharifl. 
The  body  of  our  Saviour  Chrifl. 
The  Turk  confider'd,  and  allow'd 
The  king's  fecurity  for  good  : 
Such  credit  had  the  Chriflian  zeal. 
In  thofe  days,  with  an  Infidel, 
That  will  not  pafs  for  two -pence  now. 
Among  therafelves,  'tis  grown  fo  low, 

THOSE 
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THOSE  that  go  up-hill  ufe  to  bow 
Their  bodies  forward,  and  Hoop  low. 
To  poife  themfelves,  and  fometimes  creep. 
When  th'  way  is  difficult  and  fteep  ; 
So  thofe  at  court,  that  do  addrefs 
By  low  ignoble  offices ; 
Can  ftoop  to  any  thing  that  's  bafe. 
To  wriggle  into  truft  and  grace ; 
Are  like  to  rife  to  greatnefs  fooner 
Than  thofe  that  go  by  worth  and  honour. 

ALL  ads  of  grace,  and  pardon,  and  oblivion. 
Are  meant  of  fervices  that  are  forgiven. 
And  not  of  crimes  delinquents  have  committed. 
And  rather  been  rewarded  than  acquitted. 

LIONS  are  kings  of  beafts,  and  yet  their  power 
Is  not  to  rule  and  govern,  but  devour  : 
Such  favage  kings  all  tyrants  are,  and  they 
No  better  than  mere  beafls  that  do  obey. 

NOTHING  's  more  dull  and  negligent 
Than  an  old  lazy  government. 
That  knows  no  intereft  of  ftate. 
But  fuch  as  ferves  a  prefent  ftr.iit. 
And,  to  patch  up,  or  fhift,  will  clofe, 
Or  break  alike,  with  friends  or  foes ; 
That  runs  behind  hand,  and  has  fpeut 
Its  credit  to  the  laft  extent ; 
And,  the  firft  time  'tis  at  a  iofs. 
Has  not  one  true  friend  nor  o;ic  crjfs, 

•Vol.  XIV.  Y  Tlii;: 
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THE  Devil  was  the  firft  o'  th'  name 
From  whom  the  race  of  rebels  came. 
Who  was  the  firft  bold  undertaker 
Of  bearing  arms  againft  his  Maker, 
And,  though  mifcarrying  in  th'  event. 
Was  never  yet  known  to  repent. 
Though  tumbled  from  the  top  of  blifs 
Down  to  the  bottomlefs  abyfs ; 
A  property  which,  from  t-  eir  prince. 
The  family  owns  ever  fmce. 
And  therefore  ne'er  repent  the  evil 
They  do  or  fuffer,  like  the  devil. 

THE  worft  of  rebels  never  arm 
To  do  their  king  or  country  harm  ; . 
Bat  draw  their  (words  to  do  them  good. 
As  dcflors  cure  by  letting  blood. 

N  O  feared  ccnfcience  is  fo  fell 
A-s  that  which  has  been  burnt  with  zeal ; 
For  Chriftian  charity  's  as  well 
A  great  impediment  to  zeal. 
As  zeal  a  pelliient  difeafe 
To  Chriftian  charity  and  peace. 

AS  thirties  wear  the  fofteft  down. 
To  hide  their  prickles  till  they  're  grown. 
And  then  declare  therafelveE,  and  tear 
Whatever  ventures  to  come  near ; 
So  a  fmooth  knave  does  greater  feats 
Than  one  that  idly  rails  and  threats. 

And 
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And  all  the  mifchief  that  he  meant 
Does,  like  a  rattle -fnake,  prevent. 

MAN  is  fupreme  lord  and  mafter 
Of  his  own  ruin  and  difaller ; 
Controls  his  fate,  but  nothing  lefs 
In  ordering  his  own  happinefs ; 
For  all  his  care  and  providence 
Is  too,  too  feeble  a  defence 
To  render  it  fecure  and  certain 
Againft  the  injuries  of  Fortune ; 
And  oft,  in  fpite  of  all  his  wit. 
Is  loft  with  one  unlucky  hir. 
And  ruin'd  with  a  circumftance> 
And  mere  pundilio,  of  chance. 

DAME  Fortune,  fon?.e  men's  tutelar. 
Takes  charge  of  them,  without  their  care;, 
Does  all  their  drudgery  and  work, 
Like  Fairies,  for  them  in  the  dark ; 
Conduds  them  blindfold,  and  advances 
The  naturals  by  blinder  chances ; 
While  others  by  defert  or  wit 
Could  never  make  the  matter  hit, 
But  ftill,  the  better  they  deferve. 
Are  but  the  abler  thought  to  ftarve. 

GREAT  wits  have  only  been  preferr'd^, 
In  princes'  trains  to  be  interr'd, 

Y  2  And, 
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And,  when  they  coft  them  nothing,  plac'd 
Among  their  followers  not  the  laft ; 
But  while  they  liv'd  were  far  enough 
From  all  admittances  kept  off. 

A  S  gold,  that  's  proof  againft  th'  aflay. 
Upon  the  touchftone  wears  away. 
And  having  flood  the  greater  teft. 
Is  overmafter'd  by  the  leaft  ; 
So  fome  men,  having  ftood  the  hate 
And  fpiteful  cruelty  of  Fate, 
Tranfported  with  a  falfe  carefs 
Of  unacquainted  happinefs. 
Loll  to  humanity  and  fenfe. 
Have  fall'n  as  low  as  infolence, 

INNOCENCE  is  a  defence 
For  nothing  elfe  but  patience; 
'Tv/ill  not  bear  out  the  blows  of  Fate, 
Nor  fence  againft  the  tricks  of  ftate ; 
Nor  from  th'  oppreifion  of  the  laws 
Proteft  the  plain'ft  and  juliefl  caufe ; 
Nor  keep  unfpotted  a  good  name 
Againft  the  obloquies  of  Fame  ; 
Feeble  as  Patience,  and  as  foon. 
By  being  blown  upon,  undone. 
As  beafts  are  hunted  for  their  furs. 
Men  for  tlieir  virtues  fare  the  worfe. 


WHO 
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WHO  doth  not  know  with  what  fierce  rac^e 

o 

Opinions,  true  or  falfe,  engage  ; 
And,  'caufe  they  govern  all  mankind. 
Like  the  blind's  leading  of  the  blind. 
All  claim  an  equal  intereft. 
And  free  dominion  o'er  the  reft. 
And,  as  one  fhield  that  fell  from  heaven 
Was  counterfeited  by  eleven. 

The  better  to  fecur^  the  fate 

And  lading  empire  of  a  ftate. 

The  falfe  are  numerous,  and  the  true. 

That  only  have  the  right,  but  few. 

Hence  fools,  that  underftand  them  leaft. 

Are  ftill  the  fierceil  in  conteft ; 

Unfight,  unfeen,  efpoufe  a  fide 

At  random,  like  a  prince's  bride. 

To  damn  their  fouls,  and  fwear  and  lye  for. 

And  at  a  venture  live  and  die  for. 

OPINION  governs  all  mankind,. 
Like  the  blind's  leading  of  the  blind  ; 
For  he  that  has  no  eyes  in  's  head, 
Muft  be  by'  a  dog  glad  to  be  led ; 
And  no  beads  have  fo  little  in  them 
As  that  inhuman  brute.  Opinion  ;. 
'Tis  an  infetlious  peftilence. 
The  tokens  upon  wit  and  fenfe. 
That  with  a  venomous  contagion. 
Invades  the  fick  imagination  ; 

Y  3  And, 
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And,  when  it  feizes  any  part. 
It  ftrikes  the  poifon  to  the  heart. 
This  men  of  one  another  catch 
By  contaft,  as  the  humours  match  ; 
And  nothing  's  (o  perverfe  in  nature 
As  a  profound  opiniator. 

AUTHORITY  intoxicates. 
And  makes  mere  fots  of  magiftrates ; 
The  fumes  of  it  invade  the  brain, 
And  make  men  giddy,  proud,  and  vain  : 
By  this  the  fool  commands  the  wife. 
The  noble  with  the  bafe  comiplies. 
The  fot  affumes  the  rule  of  wit. 
And  cowards  make  the  bafe  fubmit. 

A  GODLY  man,  that  has  ferv'd  out  his  time 
In  holinefs,  may  fet  up  any  crime  ; 
As  fcholars,  when  they  '\  e  taken  their  degrees. 
May  {tt  up  any  faculty  they  pleafe. 

W  H  Y  fhould  not  piety  be  made, 
Ai  well  as  equit}',  a  trade. 
And  m.en  get  money  by  devotion. 
As  well  as  making  of  a  motion  ? 
B'  allow'd  to  pray  upon  conditions. 
As  Well  as  fuitors  in  petitions  ? 
And  in  a  congregation  pray. 
No  le[s  than  Chancery,  for  pay  ? 

A  TEACHER'S 
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A  TEACHER'S  doftrine,  and  his  proof. 
Is  all  his  province,  and  enough  ; 
But  is  no  more  concern'd  in  ufe. 
Than  (hoemakers  to  wear  all  Ihoes. 

THE  fobereft  faints  are  more  ftiff-neckei 
Than  th'  hotteft-headed  of  the  wicked. 

HYPOCRISY  will  ferve  as  well 
To  propagate  a  church  as  zeal ; 
As  perfecution  and  promotion 
Do  equally  advance  devotion  : 
So  round  white  ftones  will  ferve,  they  fay. 
As  well  as  eggs,  to  make  hens  lay. 

THE  greateil  faints  and  fmners  have  been  made 
Of  profelytes  of  one  another's  trade. 

YOUR  wife  and  cautious  confciences 
Are  free  to  take  what  courfe  they  pleafe ; 
Have  plenary  indulgence  to  difpofe. 
At  pleafure,  of  the  ftridieft  vov/s, 
And  challenge  Heaven,  they  m.ade  them  to. 
To  vouch  and  vv'tnefs  what  they  do  ; 
And,  when  they  prove  averfe  and  loth. 
Yet  for  convenience  take  an  oath. 
Not  only  can  difpenfe,  but  make  it 
A  greater  fm  to  keep  than  take  it ; 
Can  bind  and  loofe  all  forts  of  fm. 
And  only  keep?  the  Leys  within  ; 

V  4-  Has 
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Has  no  fuperior  to  control 

But  what  itfelf  fets  o'er  the  foul ; 

And,  when  it  is  enjoin'd  t'  obey. 

Is  but  confin'd,  and  keeps  the  key ; 

Can  walk  invifible,  and  where. 

And  when,  and  how,  it  will  appear : 

Can  turn  itfelf  into  difguifes 

Of  all  forts,  for  all  forts  of  vices  ; 

Can  tranfubftantiate,  metamorphofe. 

And  charm  whole  herds  of  beafts,  like  Orpheus ; 

Make  woods,  and  tenements,  and  lands. 

Obey  and  follow  its  commands. 

And  fettle  on  a  new,  freehold. 

As  Marcly-hill  removed  of  old ; 

Make  mountains  move  with  greater  force 

Than  faith,  to  new  proprietors ; 

And  perjures,  to  fecure  th'  enjoyments 

Of  public  charges  and  employm.ents  : 

For  true  and  faithful,  good  and  jult. 

Are  but  preparatives  to  truft ; 

The  gilt  and  ornament  of  things. 

And  not  their  movements,  wheels,  and  fprings» 

ALL  love,  at  firft,  like  generous  wine,. 
Ferments  and  frets  until  'tis  fine  ; 
But,  when  'tis  fettled  on  the  lee. 
And  from  th'  impurer  matter  free. 
Becomes  the  richer  Hill  the  older. 
And  proves  the  pleafanter  the  colder. 


THE 
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THE  motions  of  the  earth  or  fun, 
(The  Lord  knows  which)  that  turn,  or  run. 
Are  both  perform'd  by  fits  and  ftarts. 
And  fo  are  thofe  of  lovers'  hearts. 
Which,  though  they  keep  no  even  pace. 
Move  true  and  conftant  to  one  place, 

LOVE  is  too  great  a  happlnefs 
For  wretched  mortals  to  poffefs ; 
For,  could  it  hold  inviolate 
Againft  thofe  cruelties  of  Fate 
Which  all  felicities  below 
By  rigid  laws  are  fubjed  to. 
It  would  become  a  blifs  too  high 
For  perifliing  mortality, 
Tranflate  to  earth  the  joys  above ; 
For  nothing  goes  to  heaven  but  love. 

ALL  wild  but  generous  creatures  live,  of  ccurfej) 
As  if  they  had  agreed  for  better  or  worle  : 
The  lion  's  conftant  to  his  only  mifs. 
And  never  leaves  his  faithful  lionefs ; 
And  fhe  as  chafte  acd  true  to  him  again. 
As  virtuous  ladies  ufe  to  be  to  men. 
The  docile  and  ingenuous  elephant 
T'  his  own  and  only  female  is  gallant ; 
And  fhe  as  true  and  conftant  to  his  bed. 
That  firft  enjoy'd  her  fmglc  maidenhead  ; 
But  paltry  rams,  and  bulls,  and  goats,  and  boars. 
Are  never  fatisfy'd  with  new  amours ; 

As 
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As  all  poltroons  with  us  delight  to  range. 

And,  though  but  for  the  worft  of  all,  to  change, 

THE  fouls  of  women  are  fo  fmall. 
That  fome  believe  they  %e  none  at  all ; 
Or  if  they  have,  like  cripples,  ftill 
They  've  but  one  faculty,  the  will ; 
The  other  t^vo  are  quite  laid  by 
To  make  up  one  great  tyranny ; 
And,  though  their  paflions  have  moft  power. 
They  are,  like  Turks,  but  flaves  the  more 
To  th'  abfolute  will,  that  with  a  breath 
Kas  fovereign  power  of  life  and  death. 
And,  as  its  little  interells  move. 
Can  turn  them  all  to  hate  or  love  ; 
For  nothing,  in  a  moment,  turn 
To  frantic  love,  difdain,  and  fcorn ; 
And  make  that  love  degenerate 
T'  as  great  extremit)'  of  hate. 
And  hate  again,  and  fcorn,  and  piques. 
To  flames,  and  raptures,  and  love-tricks. 

ALL  forts  of  votaries,  that  profcfs 
To  bind  themfelves  apprentices 
To  Heaven,  abjure,  with  folemn  vows. 
Not  Cut  and  long-tail,  but  a  fpoufe. 
As  th'  worrt  of  all  impediments 
To  hinder  their  devout  intents. 


M  O  S  T 
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MOST  virgins  marry,  juft  as  nuns 
The  fame  thing  the  fame  way  renounce ; 
Before  they  've  wit  to  underftand 
The  bold  attempt  they  take  in  hand ; 
Or,  having  (laid  and  loft  their  tides. 
Are  out  of  feafon  grown  for  brides. 

THE  credit  of  the  marriage-bed 
Has  been  fo  loofely  hufbanded. 
Men  only  deal  for  ready  money. 
And  women,  feparate  alimony ; 
And  ladies-errant,  for  debauching. 
Have  better  terms,  and  equal  caution  ; 
And,  for  their  journey-work  and  pains. 
The  chair-women  clear  greater  gains. 

A  S  wine  that  with  its  own  weight  runs  is  beft. 
And  counted  much  m.ore  noble  than  the  preft ; 
So  is  that  poetry  whofe  generous  ftrains 
Flow  without  fervile  ftudy,  art,  or  pains. 

SOME  call  it  fury,  fome  a  Mufe, 
That,  as  poiTefling  devils  ufe. 
Haunts  and  forfakes  a  man  by  fits. 
And  when  he  's  in,  he  's  out  of  's  wits. 

ALL  writers,  though  of  different  fancies, 
Do  make  all  people  in  romances. 
That  are  diftrefs'd  and  difcontent. 
Make  fongs,  and  fmg  i'  an  indrument. 

And 
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And  poets  by  their  fufFerings  grow ; 
As  if  there  were  no  more  to  do. 
To  make  a  poet  excellent. 
But  only  want  and  difcontent, 

IT  is  not  poetry  that  makes  men  poor; 
For  few  do  write  that  were  not  fo  before ; 
And  thofe  that  have  writ  beft,  had  they  been  rich,. 
Had  ne'er  been  clapp'd  with  a  poetic  itch  ; 
Had  lov'd  their  eafe  too  well  to  take  the  pains 
To  undergo  that  drudgery  of  brains ; 
But,  being  for  all  other  trades  unfit. 
Only  to  avoid  being  idle,  fet  up  wit. 

THEY  that  do  write  in  authors'  praifes,. 
And  freely  give  their  friends  their  voices,. 
Are  not  confin'd  to  what  is  true ; 
That  's  not  to  give,  but  pay  a  due  : 
For  praife,  that  's  due,  does  give  no  more 
To  worth  than  what  it  had  before  ; 
But  to  commend,  without  defert. 
Requires  a  maftery  of  art. 
That  fets  a  glofs  on  what  's  amifs,. 
And  writes  what  (hould  be,  not  what  is,. 

IN  foreign  univerfities. 
When  a  king  's  born,  or  v.-eds,  or  dies. 
Straight  other  lludies  are  laid  by. 
And  all  apply  to  poetry  : 
Some  write  in  Hebrew,  fome  in  Greek,. 
And  fome,  more  wife,  in  Arabic, 

T'  avoid 
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T*  avoid  the  critic,  and  th'  expence 
Of  difficulter  wit  and  fenfe  ; 
And  feem  more  learnedifti  than  thofe 
That  at  a  greater  charge  compofe. 
The  dodlors  lead,  the  ftudents  follow  ; 
Some  call  him  Mars,  and  fome  Apollo, 
Some  Jupiter,  and  give  him  th'  odds. 
On  even  terms,  of  all  the  gods : 
Then  Caefar  he  's  nicknam'd,  as  duly  as 
He  that  in  Rome  was  chriften'd  Julius, 
And  was  addrefs'd  to,  by  a  crow. 
As  pertinently,  long  ago  ; 
And,  as  wit  goes  by  colleges. 
As  well  as  ftanding  and  degrees. 
He  Hill  writes  better  than  the  reft, 
That  's  of  the  houfc  that  's  counted  befl-. 

FAR  greater  numbers  have  been  loft  by  hopes. 
Than  all  the  magazines  of  daggers,  ropes. 
And  other  ammunitions  of  defpair. 
Were  ever  able  to  difpatch  by  fear, 

THERE  's  nothing  our  felicities  endears 
Like  that  which  falls  among  our  doubts  and  fears. 
And  in  the  miferableft  of  dillrefs 
Improves  attempts  as  defperate  with  fuccefs ; 
Succefs,  that  owns  and  juftifies  all  quarrels. 
And  vindicates  deferts  of  hemp  with  laurels; 
Or,  but  mifcarrying-in  the  bold  attempt. 
Turns  wreaths  of  laurel  back  ai^ain  to  hcinp. 
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THE  people  have  as  much  a  negative  voice 
To  hinder  making  war  without  their  choice^ 
As  kings  of  making  laws  in  parliament ; 
•<  No  money"  is  as  good  as  **  No  affent*.'* 

WHEN  princes  idly  lead  about, 
Thofe  of  their  party  follow  fuit. 
Till  others  trump  upon  their  play. 
And  turn  the  cards  another  way» 

WHAT  makes  all  fubjeds  difcontent 
Againft  a  prince's  government^ 
And  princes  take  as  great  offence 
At  fubjecis'  difobedience. 
That  neither  th'  other  can  abide. 
But  too  much  reafon  on  each  fide  ? 

AUTHORITY  is  a  difeafe  and  cure. 
Which  men  can  neither  want  nor  well  endure* 

DAME  Juftice  puts  her  fword  into  the  fcales^ 
With  which  fiie  's  faid  to  v.eigh  out  true  and  falfe^. 
With  no  defign  but,  like  the  antique  Gaul, 
To  get  more  money  from  the  capitaL 

ALL  that  which  law  ai-uj  eculry  mifcalls 
By  th'  empty  idle  names  of  True  and  Falfe, 
Is  nothing  elfe  but  maggots  blov.'n  between. 
Falfe  witneffes  and  falfe r  juiymen.. 


NO 
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N  O  court  allows  thofe  partial  interlopers 
Of  Law  and  Equity,  two  fingle  paupers, 
T'  encounter  hand  to  hand  at  bars,  and  trounce 
Each  other  gratis  in  a  fuit  at  once : 
For  one  at  one  time,  and  upon  free  coft,  is 
Enough  to  play  the  knave  and  fool  with  juftice ;. 
And,  when  the  one  fide  bringeth  cuftom  in. 
And  th*  other  lays  out  half  the  reckoning. 
The  devil  himfelf  will  rather  chufe  to  play 
At  paltry  fmall-game  than  fit  out,  they  fay  ; 
But  when  at  all  there's  nothing  to  be  got. 
The  old  wife.  Law  and  Juftice,  will  not  trot. 

THE  law,  that  makes  more  knaves  than  e'er  it  hung^ 
Little  confiders  rio-ht  or  wrons  : 
But,  like  authority,  's  foon  fatisfy'd 
When  'tis  to  judge  on  its  own  fide. 

THE  law  can  take  a  purfe  in  open  court,. 
WhiHl  it  condemns  a  lefs  delinquent  for  't. 

WHO  can  defcrve,  for  breaking  of  the  laws, 
A  greater  penance  than  an  honeft  caufe  ? 

ALL  thofe  that  do  but  rob  and  fteal  enough. 
Are  punilTiment  and  court  of  jullice  proof. 
And  need  not  fear,  nor  be  concern'd  a  ilraw> 
In  all  the  idle  bugbears  of  the  law. 
But  confidently  rob  the  gallows  too. 
As  well  as  other  fuiferers,  of  their  due. 

OLD 
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OLD  laws  have  not  been  fufFer'd  to  be  pointed. 
To  leave  the  fenfe  at  large  the  more  disjointed. 
And  furnifh  lawyers,  with  the  greater  eafe. 
To  turn  and  wind  them  any  way  they  pleafe. 
The  Statute  Law  's  their  Scripture,  and  Reports 
The  ancient  reverend  fathers  of  their  courts ; 
Records  their  general  councils ;  and  Decifions 
Of  judges  on  the  bench  their  fole  traditions. 
For  which,  like  Catholics,  they  've  greater  awe. 
As  th'  arbitrary  and  unwritten  law. 
And  ftrive  perpetually  to  make  the  llandard 
Of  right  between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  ; 
And,  when  two  cafes  at  a  trial  meet. 
That,  like  indentures,  jump  exaftlv  fit. 
And  all  the  points,  like  Chequer-tallies,  fuit. 
The  Court  direds  the  obftinat'ft  difpute ; 
There  's  no  decorum  us'd  of  time,  nor  place. 
Nor  quality,  nor  perfon,  in  the  cafe. 

A  MAN  of  quick  and  adive  wit 
For  drudgery  is  more  unfit. 
Compared  to  thofe  of  duller  parts. 
Than  running-nags  to  draw  in  carts. 


TOO  much  or  too  little  wit 
Do  only  render  th'  owners  lit 
For  nothiiag,  but  to  be  undone 
Much  eafier  than  if  they  'ad  none. 


AS 
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A  S  thofe  that  are  ftark  blind  can  trace 
The  neareft  ways  from  place  to  place. 
And  find  the  right  way  eafier  out. 
Than  thofe  that  hood-wink'd  try  to  do  *t ; 
So  tricks  of  ftate  are  manag'd  beft 
By  thofe  that  are  fufpedled  leaft. 
And  greateft/"//^  brought  about 
By  engines  moft  unlike  to  do  *t. 

ALL  the  politics  of  the  great 
Are  like  the  cunning  of  a  cheat. 
That  lets  his  falfe  dice  freely  run. 
And  trufts  them  to  themfelves  alone. 
But  never  lets  a  true  one  ftir 
Without  fome  fingering  trick  or  flur  j 
And,  when  the  gamefters  doubt  his  play. 
Conveys  his  falfe  dice  fafe  away. 
And  leaves  the  true  ones  in  the  lurch, 
T'  endure  the  torture  of  the  fearch. 

WHAT  elfe  does  hiftory  ufe  to  tell  us. 
But  tales  of  fubjefts  being  rebellious ; 
The  vain  perfidioufnefs  of  lords. 
And  fatal  breach  of  princes'  words ; 
To  fotti(h  pride  and  infolence 
Of  ftatefmen,  and  their  want  of  fenfe ; 
Their  treachery,  that  undoes,  of  cullom. 
Their  own  felves  firft,  next  thofe  who  truft  them  ? 

Vol.  XIV.  Z  BECAUSE 
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BECAUSE  a  feeble  limb  's  careft> 
And  more  indulg'd  than  all  the  reft> 
So  frail  and  tender  confciences 
Are  huraour'd  to  do  what  they  pleafe  ; 
When  that  which  goes  for  weak  and  feeble 
Is  found  the  moft  incorrigible. 
To  outdo  all  the  fiends  in  hell 
With  rapine,  murther,  blood,  and  zeal, 

A  S  at  th*  appyoach  of  winter  all 
The  leaves  of  great  trees  ufe  to  fall. 
And  leave  them  naked  to  engage 
With  ftorms  and  tempefts  when  they  rage  ; 
While  humbler  plants  are  fo^nd  to  wear 
Their  frefh  green  liveries  all  the  year : 
So,  when  the  glorious  feafon  's  gone 
With  great  men,  and  hard  times  come  on. 
The  great'ft  calamities  opprefs 
The  greateft  ftill,  and  fpare  the  lefs» 

A  S  when  a  greedy  raven  fees 
A  Iheep  entangled  by  the  fleece. 
With  hafty  cruelty  he  flies 
T'  attack  him,  and  pick  out  his  eyes  ; 
So  do  thofe  vultures  ufe,  that  keep 
Poor  prifoners  f;^  like  filly  fheep. 
As  greedily  to  prey  on  all 
That  in  their  ravenous  clutches  fall  : 
For  thorns  and  brambles,  that  came  in 
To  w  ait  upon  the  curfe  for  fm> 


And 
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And  were  no  part  o^  th'  firft  creation. 
But,  for  revenge,  a  new  plantation. 
Are  yet  the  fitt'ft  materials 
T'  enclofe  the  earth  wath  living  walls. 
So  jailors,  that  are  moft  accurft. 
Are  found  moll  fit  in  being  worft. 

THERE  needs  no  other  charm,  nor  conjurer* 
To  raife  infernal  fpirits  up,  but  fear  ; 
That  makes  men  pull  their  horns  in  like  a  fnaiJ, 
That  's  both  a  prifoner  to  itfelf,  and  jail ; 
Draws  more  fantaftic  (hapes  than  in  the  grains 
Of  knotted  wood  in  fome  men's  crazy  brains. 
When  all  the  cocks  they  think  they  fee,  and  bulls. 
Are  only  in  the  infides  of  their  fculls. 

THE  Roman  Mufti,  with  his  triple  crown. 
Does  both  the  earth,  and  hell,  and  heaven,  own, 
Befide  th'  imaginary  territory. 
He  lays  a  title  to  in  Purgatory ; 
Decbres  himfelf  an  abfolute  free  prince 
In  his  dominions,  only  over  fins ; 
But  as  for  heaven,  fince  it  lies  fo  far 
Above  him,  is  but  only  titular. 
And,  like  his  Crofs-keys  badge  upon  a  tavern. 
Has  nothing  there  to  tempt,  command,  or  govern  ; 
Yet,  when  he  comes  to  take  accompt,  and  fnare 
The  profit  of  hh  prollituted  ware. 
He  finds  his  gains  incrcafe,  by  fin  and  women. 
Above  his  richefi  titular  dominion. 

„  2  z  A  JU- 
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A  JUBILEE  is  but  a  fpiritual  fair 
T'  expofe  to  fale  all  forts  of  impious  ware. 
In  which  his  Holinefs  buys  nothing  in. 
To  (lock  his  magazines,  but  deadly  fm. 
And  deals  in  extraordinary  crimes. 
That  are  not  vendible  at  other  times ; 
For,  dealing  both  for  Judas  and  th'  high-prieft. 
He  rnakes  a  plentifuller  trade  of  Chrift. 

THAT  fpiritual  pattern  of  the  church,  the  ark. 
In  which  the  ancient  world  did  once  imbark. 
Had  ne'er  a  helm  in  't  to  direft  its  way. 
Although  bound  through  an  univerfal  fea ; 
When  all  the  modern  church  of  Rome's  concern 
Is  nothing  elfe  but  in  the  helm  and  ftern. 

I  N  the  church  of  Rome  to  go  to  fhrift. 
Is  but  to  put  the  foul  on  a  clean  iliift. 

A  N  afs  will  with  his  long  ears  fray 
The  flies,  that  tickle  him,  away ; 
But  man  delights  to  have  his  ears 
Elown  maggots  in  by  flatterers. 

ALL  wit  does  but  divert  men  from  the  road 
In  which  things  vulgarly  are  underftood, 
And  force  Miftake-  and  Ignorance  to  own 
A  better  fenfe  than  commonly  is  known. 


IN 
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I  N  little  trades,  more  cheats  and  lying 
Are  us'd  in  felling  than  in  buying  ; 
But  in  the  great,  unjufter  dealing 
Is  us'd  in  buying  than  in  felling. 

ALL  fmatterers  are  more  brifk  and  pert 
Than  thofe  that  underftand  an  art ; 
As  little  fparkles  Ihine  more  bright 
Than  glowing  coals,  that  give  them  light, 

LAW  does  not  put  the  lead  reftraint 
Upon  our  freedom,  but  maintain  't ; 
Or,  if  it  does,  'tis  for  our  good. 
To  give  us  freer  latitude  : 
For  wholefome  laws  preferve  ,us  free. 
By  Hinting  of  our  liberty. 

THE  world  has  long  endeavour'd  to  reduce 
Thofe  things  to  practice  that  are  of  no  ufe ; 
And  ftrives  to  pradife  things  of  fpeculation. 
And  bring  the  praftical  to  contemplation; 
And  by  that  error  renders  both  in  vain. 
By  forcing  Nature's  courfe  againft  the  grain. 

I N  all  the  world  there  is  no  vice 
Lefs  prone  t'  excefs  than  avarice  ; 
It  neither,  cares  for  food  nor  cloathing : 
Nature  's  content  with  little,  that  with  nothing. 


Z3 
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I N  Rome  no  temple  was  fo  low 
As  that  of  Honour,  built  to  {how 
How  humble  honour  ought  to  be. 
Though  there  'twas  all  authority, 

I T  is  a  harder  thing  for  men  to  rate 
Their  own  parts  at  an  equal  eftimate. 
Than  call  up  fradlions,  in  th*  accompt  of  heaven. 
Of  time  and  motion,  and  adjuft  them  even; 
For  modeft  perfons  never  had  a  true 
Particular  of  all  that  is  their  due. 

SOME  people's  fortunes,  like  a  weft  or  ftray. 
Are  only  gain'd  by  lofmg  of  their  way. 

A  S  he  that  makes  his  mark  is  underflood 
To  write  his  name,  and  'tis  in  law  as  good ; 
So  he  that  cannot  write  one  word  of  fenfe. 
Believes  he  has  as  legal  a  pretence 
To  fcribble  what  he  does  not  underftand. 
As  idiots  have  a  title  to  their  land. 

WERE  Tully  now  alive,  he  'd  be  to  feek 
In  all  our  Latin  terms  of  art  and  Greek ; 
Would  never  underlland  one  word  of  fenfe 
The  moft  irrefragable  fchoolman  means  : 
As  if  the  fchools  defign'd  their  terms  of  art 
Not  to  advance  a  fcience,  but  divert ; 
As  Hocus  Pocus  conjures,  to  amufe 
The  rabble  from  obfervin^  what  he  does. 


AS 
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A  S  'tis  a  greater  myfter}'',  in  the  art 
Of  painting,  to  forefhorten  any  part 
Than  draw  it  out ;  fo  'tis  in  books  the  chief 
Of  all  perfeftions  to  be  plain  and  brief. 

THE  man  that  for  his  profit  's  bought  t*  obe7> 
Is  only  hir'd,  on  liking,  to  betray  ; 
And,  when  he  's  bid  a  liberaller  price. 
Will  not  be  fluggifh  in  the  work,  nor  nice. 

OPINIATORS  naturally  differ 
From  other  men  ;  as  wooden  legs  are  ftiffef 
Than  thofe  of  pliant  joints,  to  yield  and  boM(> 
Which  way  foe'er  they  are  defign'd  to  go* 

NAVIGATION,  that  withftood 
The  mortal  fury  of  the  Flood, 
And  prov'd  the  only  means  to  fave 
Ail  earthly  creatures  from  the  wave. 
Has,  for  it,  taught  the  fea  and  wind 
To  lay  a  tribute  on  mankind. 
That,  by  degrees,  has  fwallow'd  more 
Than  all  it  drown'd  at  once  before. 

THE  prince  of  Syracufe,  whofe  deflin'd  fate 
It  was  to  keep  a  fchool  and  rule  a  ftate. 
Found  that  his  fceptre  never  was  fo  aw'd. 
As  when  it  was  tranflated  to  a  rod  ; 
And  that  his  fubjeds  ne'er  were  fo  obedient, 
As  when  he  was  inaugurated  pedant ; 

Z  4  ^n 
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For  to  inflruft  is  greater  than  to  rule. 

And  no  command  's  fo'  imperious  as  a  fchooL 

A  S  he  vvhofe  deftiny  does  prove 
To  dangle  in  the  air  above. 
Does  lofe  his  life  for  want  of  air. 
That  only  fell  to  be  his  Ihare ; 
So  he  whom  Fate  at  once  defign'd 
To  plenty  and  a  wretched  mind. 
Is  but  condemn'd  t'  a  rich  diftrefs. 
And  ftarves  with  niggardly  excefs. 

THE  univerfal  medicine  is  a  trick. 
That  Nature  never  meant,  to  cure  the  fick^ 
Unlefs  by  death,  the  fmgular  receipt. 
To  root  out  ail  difeafes  by  the  great : 
Fcr  univerfals  deal  in  no  one  part 
Of  Nature,  nor  particulars  of  Art ; 
And  therefore  that  French  quack  that  fet  up  phyfic, 
Cali'd  his  receipt  a  General  Specific. 
For,  though  in  mortal  poifons  every  one 
Is  mortal  univepfally  alone. 
Yet  Nature  never  made  an  antidote 
To  cure  them  all  as  eafy  as  they  're  got ; 
Much  lefs,  among  fo  many  variations 
Of  different  maladies  and  complications, 
Make  all  the  contrarieties  in  Nature 
Submit  themfelves  t'  an  equal  moderator. 

i  A  CON- 
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A  CONVERT  's  but  a  fly,  that  turns  about, 
After  his  head  's  pull'd  off,  to  find  it  out. 

ALL  mankind  is  but  a  rabble. 
As  filly  and  unreafonable 
As  thofe  that,  crowding  in  the  flreet. 
To  fee  a  Ihow  or  monfter,  meet ; 
Of  whom  no  one  is  in  the  ri?ht. 
Yet  all  fall  out  about  the  fight ; 
And,  when  they  chance  t'  agree,  the  choice  is 
Still  in  the  moft  and  word  of  vices ; 
And  all  the  reafons  that  prevail 
Are  meafur'd,  not  by  weight,  but  tale. 

A  S  in  all  great  and  crowded  fairs 
Monfters  and  puppet  plays  are  wares. 
Which  in  the  lefs  will  not  q-o  ofF. 
Becaufe  they  have  not  money  enough  ; 
So  men  in  princes'  courts  will  pafs. 
That  will  not  in  another  place. 

LOGICIANS  ufe  to  clap  a  propofition> 
As  juftices  do  criminals,  in  prifon. 
And,  in  as  learn'd  authentic  nonfenfe  writ. 
The  names  of  all  their  moods  and  figures  fit : 
^or  a  logician  's  one  that  has  been  broke 
To  ride  and  pace  his  reafon  by  the  book. 
And  by  their  rules,  and  precepts,  and  examples. 
To  put  his  wits  into  a  kind  of  trammels. 

THOSE 
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THOSE  get  the  lead  that  take  the  greateft  pains. 
But  moft  of  all  i'  th'  drudgery  of  brains  i 
A  natural  fign  of  weaknefs,  as  an  ant 
Is  more  laborious  than  an  elephant ; 
And  children  are  more  bu fy  at  their  play 
Than  thofe  that  wifely'ft  pafs  their  time  away, 

ALL  the  inventions  that  the  world  contains. 
Were  not  by  reafon  firft  found  out,  nor  brains  ; 
But  pafs  for  theirs  who  had  the  luck  to  light 
Upon  them  by  miftake  or  overfight. 


TRIPLETS 
UPON    AVARICE, 

AS  mifers  their  own  laws  enjoin. 
To  wear  no  pockets  in  the  mine. 
For  fear  they  Ihould  the  ore  purloin  ; 

So  he  that  toils  and  labours  hard 

To  gain,  and  what  he  gets  has  fpar'd. 

Is  from  the  ufe  of  all  debarr'd. 

And,  though  he  can  produce  more  fpankers 
Than  all  the  ufurers  and  bankers. 
Yet  after  more  and  more  he  hankers ; 


And, 
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And,  after  all  his  pains  are  done. 
Has  nothing  he  can  call  his  own. 
But  a  mere  livelihood  alone. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  HOLLAND. 

ACOUNTR  Y  that  draws  fifty  foot  of  water. 
In  which  men  live  as  in  the  hold  of  Nature, 
And,  when  the  fea  does  in  upon  them  break. 
And  drowns  a  province,  does  but  fpring  a  leak  ; 
That  always  ply  the  pump,  and  never  think 
They  can  be  fafe,  but  at  the  rate  they  ftink ; 
That  li^e  as  if  they  had  been  run  aground. 
And,  when  they  die,  are  caft  away  and  drown 'd ; 
That  dwell  in  (hips,  like  fvvarms  of  rat"-,  and  prey 
Upon  the  goods  all  nations'  fleets  convey  ; 
And,  when  their  merchants  are  blown-up  and  crackt. 
Whole  towns  are  caft  away  in  ftorms,  and  wrcckt ; 
That  feed,  like  Cannibals,  on  other  fifhes. 
And  ferve  their  coufm-germans  up  in  difhes  : 
A  land  that  rides  at  anchor,  and  is  moor'd. 
In  which  they  do  not  live,  but  go  aboard. 


to 
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TO    HIS    MISTRESS. 

DO  not  unjuftly  blame 
My  guiltlefs  bread. 
For  venturing  to  difclofe  a  flame 
It  had  fo  long  fuppreft. 

In  its  own  aihes  it  defign'd 

For  ever  to  have  lain  ; 
But  that  my  fighs,  like  blafts  of  v/ind. 

Made  it  break  out  again. 


TO     THE     SAME. 

DO  not  mine  afFeftion  flight, 
'Caufe  my  locks  with  age  are  white  : 
Your  breaflis  hare  fnov/  without,  and  fnow  within. 
While  flames  of  fire  in  your  bright  eyes  are  feen. 


EPIGRAM 

ON     A     CLUB     OF     SOTS. 

'TP  H  E  jolly  members  of  a  tcping  club, 

■*-    Like  pipe-fl:avesj  are  but  hoop'd  into  a  tub. 
And  in  a  clofe  confederacy  link. 
For  nothing  elfe  but  only  to  hold  drink. 

HUBIBRAS'S 
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HUDIBRAS'S    ELEGY*. 

IN  days  of  yore,  when  knight  or  fquire 
By  Fate  were  fummon'd  to  retire. 
Some  menial  poet  ftill  was  near. 
To  bear  them  to  the  hemifphere. 
And  there  among  the  ftars  to  leave  them,  ^ 

Until  the  gods  fent  to  relieve  them : 
And  fure  our  Knight,  whofe  very  iight  wou'd 
Entitle  him  Mirror  of  Knighthood, 
Should  he  neglected  lie,  and  rot. 
Stink  in  his  grave,  and  be  forgot,  lO 

W">uld  have  juft  reafon  to  complain. 
If  he  Ihould  chance  to  rife  again  ; 
And  therefore,  to  prevent  his  dudgeon. 
In  mournful  doggrel  thus  we  trudge  on. 

Oh  me!  what  tongue,  what  pen,  can  tell  15 

How  this  renowned  champion  fell, 

*  Neither  this  Elegy,  nor  the  following  Epitaph,  Is  to  be  found 
in  The  Genuine  Remains  of  Butler,  as  publifhed'  by  Mr.  Thyer. 
Both  however  having  frequently  been  reprinted  in  The  Pcjihtimous 
JVorh  of  Samuel  Butler ;  and  as  they,  befides,  relate  particularly 
to  the  hero  of  his  principal  poem  ;  there  needs  no  apology  for 
their  being  thus  preferved.  Some  other  of  the  fojlhumou %  poems 
would  not  have  difgraced  their  fuppofed  author  ;  but,  as  they  are 
fo  pofitively  rejedled  by  Mr.  Thyer,  we  have  not  ventured  to 
admit  them.     N. 

But 
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But  muft  refled,  alas  I  alas ! 

All  human  glory  fades  like  grafs. 

And  that  the  ftrongeft  martial  feats 

Of  errant  knights  are  all  but  cheats !  20 

Witnefs  our  Knight,  who  fare  has  done 

More  valiant  adlions,  ten  to  one. 

Than  of  More-Hall  the  mighty  More, 

Or  him  that  made  the  Dragon  roar ; 

Has  knock'd  more  men  and  women  down  2  C 

Than  Bevis  of  Southampton  town. 

Or  than  our  modern  heroes  can. 

To  take  them  fmgly  man  by  man. 

No,  fure,  the  grifly  King  of  terror 
Has  been  to  blame,  and  in  an  error,  30 

To  iffue  his  dead-warrant  forth 
To  feize  a  knight  of  fo  much  worth, 
Juft  in  the  nick  of  all  his  glory  ; 
I  tremble  when  I  tell  the  ftory. 
Oh !  help  me,  help  me,  fome  kind  Mufe, 
This  furly  tyrant  to  abufe. 
Who,  in  his  rage,  has  been  fo  cruel 
To  rob  the  world  of  fuch  a  jewel  1 
A  knight,  more  learned,  llout,  and  good. 
Sure  ne'er  was  made  of  flefh  and  blood  ;  4a 

AH  his  peifedions  were  fo  rare. 
The  wit  of  man  could  not  declare 
Which  fmgle  virtue,  or  which  grace. 
Above  the  reft  had  any  place. 

Or  which  he  was  moft  famous  for,  4^ 

llie  camp,  the  pulpit,  or  the  bar ; 

Of 


^> 
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Of  each  he  had  an  equal  fpice. 

And  was  in  all  fo  very  nice. 

That,  to  fpeak  truth,  th'  account  it  lofl. 

In  which  he  did  excel  the  moft.  jO 

When  he  forfook  the  peaceful  dwelling. 

And  out  he  went  a  colonelling. 

Strange  hopes  and  fears  pofTeft  the  nation^ 

How  he  could  manage  that  vocation. 

Until  he  Ihew'd  it  to  a  wonder,  ^^ 

How  nobly  he  could  fight  and  plunder. 

At  preaching,  too,  he  was  a  dab. 

More  exquifite  by  far  than  Squab  ; 

He  could  fetch  ufes,  and  infer. 

Without  the  help  of  metaphor,  60 

From  any  Scripture  text,  howe'er 

Remote  it  from  the  purpofe  were ; 

And  with  his  fift,  inftead  of  a  ftick> 

Beat  pulpit,  drum  ecclefiaftick. 

Till  he  made  all  the  audience  weep,  6^ 

Excepting  thofe  that  fell  afleep. 

Then  at  the  bar  he  was  right  able. 

And  could  bind  o'er  as  well  as  fwaddle  ; 

And  famous,  too,  at  petty  felTions, 

'Gainft  thieves  and  whores,  for  long  digreffions.       r^o 

He  could  moft  learnedly  determine 

To  Bridewell,  or  the  Hocks,  the  vermin. 

For  his  addrefs  and  way  of  living. 

All  his  behaviour,  was  fo  moving, 

'Ihat,  let  the  dame  be  ne'er  fo  chafte,  "^^ 

As  people  fay,  below  the  waift. 

If 
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If  Hudibras  but  once  come  at  her. 

He  'd  quickly  made  her  chaps  to  water ; 

Then  for  his  equipage  and  fhape. 

On  veftals  they  'd  commit  a  rape ;  go 

Which  often,  as  the  ftory  fays. 

Have  made  the  ladies  weep  both  ways. 

Ill  has  he  read,  that  never  heard 

How  he  with  Widow  Tomfon  far'd, 

And  what  hard  confiid  was  between  85 

Our  Knight  and  that  infulting  quean. 

Sure  captive  knight  ne'er  took  more  pains. 

For  rhymes  for  his  melodious  drains. 

Nor  beat  his  brains,  or  made  more  faces. 

To  get  into  a  jilt's  good  graces,  qo 

Than  did  Sir  Hudibras  to  get 

Into  this  fubtle  gypfy's  net ; 

Who,  after  all  her  high  pretence 

To  modefty  and  innocence. 

Was  thought  by  moil  to  be  a  woman  9 - 

That  to  all  other  knights  was  common. 

Hard  was  his  fate  in  this,  I  own. 
Nor  will  I  for  the  trapes  atone ; 
Indeed  to  guefs  I  am  not  able. 

What  made  her  thus  inexorable,  lOp 

Unlefs  Ihe  did  not  like  his  wit. 
Or,  what  is  worfe,  his  perquifite. 
Howe'er  it  was,  the  wound  fhe  gave 
The  Knight,  he  carry'd  to  his  grave  : 
Vile  harlot !  to  deilroy  a  knight,  105 

That  could  both  plead,  .and  pray,  and  fight. 

Oh! 
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Oh!  cruel,  bafe,  inhuman  drab. 

To  give  him  fuch  a  mortal  ftab. 

That  made  him  pine  away  and  moulder. 

As  though  that  he  had  been  no  foldier  :  lio 

Could'ft  thou  find  no  one  elfe  to  kill. 

Thou  inftruraent  of  death  and  hell ! 


But  Hudibras,  who  ftood  the  Bears 

So  oft  againft  the  Cavaliers, 

And  in  the  very  heat  of  war  1 1^ 

Took  ftout  Crowdero  prifoner ; 

And  did  fuch  wonders  all  along. 

That  far  exceed  both  pen  and  tongue  ? 

If  he  had  been  in  battle  (lain. 
We  'ad  had  lefs  reafon  to  complain;  1 20 

But  to  be  murder'd  by  a  whore. 
Was  ever  knight  fo  ferv  'd  before  ? 
But,  fmce  he  's  gone,  all  we  can  fay. 
He  chanc'd  to  die  a  lingering  way;. 
If  he  had  liv'd  a  longer  date,  I2j; 

He  might,  perhaps,  have  met  a  fate 
More  violent,  and  fitting  for 
A  knight  fo  fam'd  in  Civil  war. 
To  fam  up  all — from  love  and  danger 
He  's  now  (O  happy  Knight!)  a  ftranger;.  130 

And,  if  a  IMufe-can  aught  foretell. 
His  fame  fnall  fill  a  chronicle. 
And  he  in  after-ages  be 
Gf  errant  knigl;:s  th'  epitome.. 


Vol.  XIV.  A  a  HUDI- 
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UNDER  this  ftone  refts  Hudibras, 
A  Knight  as  errant  as  e'er  was ; 
The  controverfy  only  lies. 
Whether  he  was  more  (lout  than  wife  ; 
Nor  can  we  here  pretend  to  fay,  5 

\\Tiether  he  beft  could  fight  or  pray  f 
So,  till  thofe  queilions  are  decided. 
His  virtues  muft  reft  undivided. 
Full  oft  he  fuffer'd  bangs  and  drubs. 
And  full  c.f-  oft  took  pains  in  tubs ;  iO 

Of  which  the  moft  that  can  be  faid. 
He  pray'd  and  fought,  and  fought  and  pray'd. 
As  for  his  perfonage  and  (hape. 
Among  the  reft  we  '11  let  them  fcape ; 
Nor  do  we,  as  things  ftand,  think  fit  i  J 

This  ftone  Ihould  meddle  with  his  wit. 
One  thing,  'tis  true,  we  ought  to  tell. 
He  liv'd  and  dy'd  a  colonel ; 
And  for  the  Good  old  Caufe  ftood  bulF, 
"Gainft  many  a  bitter  kick  and  cuff.  20 

But,  fince  his  Worlhip  's  dead  and  gone. 
And  mouldering  lies  beneath  this  ftone. 
The  Reader  is  defir'd  to  look. 
For  his  atchievernents  in  his  Book  ; 
Which  will  preferve  of  Knight  the  Tale^,  25 

Till  l^ime  and  Death  itfelf  fnall  fail. 

^      C  O  N. 
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